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“Her wide and authentic knowledge of High Plains history is more than 
matched by her warm and sympathetic understanding of the pioneer plains 
people who made that history.” S. Omar Barker, President, Western Writers 
ot America 


The High Plains cattle country was in many | 


ways the last frontier in America. In the 
Seventies, a circle of three hundred miles di- 
ameter could have been drawn from a point 
in the center of the Panhandle of Texas with- 
out encompassing a mile of railroad or a town 
of any size. It was but a stretch of free grass. 

Two obstacles stood in the way of develop- 
ment: buffalo and Indians. In the Seventies, 
with no thought of ultimate benefit to cow- 
men, buffalo hunters and United States sol- 
diers moved into the area and opened the 
way. Practically every important aspect of the 
rapid development that followed is touched 
upon in this collection, which emphasizes the 
simplicities and realities rather than the melo- 
dramatic gun play so unrepresentative of the 
every day life of the people. 

The historical pieces collected into Light ’n 
Hitch cover the period from the Seventies to 
the Twenties in this century. Every important 
aspect of the development of the High Plains 
is represented in the accounts of movement 
into the area; of efforts to establish law and 
order; of town building with tents and dug- 
outs; of great women bringing dignity and 
beauty into primitive surroundings; of cease- 
less struggles to bring transportation and com- 
munications into the vastness of the plains; 
of the resourcefulness of early settlers in pro- 
viding for their social, religious, and educa- 
tional needs; of tornado, blizzard, and prairie 
fire. 

In brief, this collection reveals much of 
the general history of the High Plains through 
the author’s authentic, dramatic reporting of 
specific events. Scenes from the pageant of 
High Plains history sweep across the mind 
of the reader as they are re-created by the 
skilled pen of Miss Hamner, making Light ’n 
Hitch a must on the shelf of the serious his- 
torian and the collector of Western Ameri- 
cana, as well as the casual reader. 


Dord Fitz, who did the ten oil paintings 
reproduced in Light ’n Hitch, is a rancher 
and teacher of art on the High Plains. In ad- 
dition to teaching some 200 art students in 
Texas and Oklahoma, he runs a ranch near 
Higgins, Texas. He came to the High Plains 
country from a faculty position in the School 
of Fine Arts at the University of Kentucky. 
The work of Mr. Fitz and his students was 
recently exhibited in New York City, where 
it was well received. 

The sketch on the front of the dust jacket 
was drawn by Chris Christian Gelin. 
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“A people which takes no pride in the noble achieve- 
ments of remote ancestors will never achieve anything 
worthy to be remembered with pride by remote 
descendants.” —Lord Macauley. 
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A man sat on top of his dugout, talking to a cowboy who 
had stopped by when passing near. About the two lay 
the prairie, stretching to the unbroken horizon ring. Not a 
house could be seen; not a road; not even an established trail. 
There was nothing to suggest permanence and promise, yet 
that dugout owner, looking towards his little son, engrossed 
in homemade toys, remarked, “Look at him. Some day he will 
be great.” 

A woman stood in the door of a remote, rough shack while 
strong winds gave each splinter a shrill voice. She answered 
the inquiry of a passing cowhand. 

“My husband has gone to catch our horse.” 

She had seen her husband set out afoot at dawn in an 
unfenced expanse, bridle on his arm, to catch his only horse, 
which had escaped to prairie freedom in the night, yet she 
was sure he would come home riding that horse. 

Men and women of the same type as these two settled the 
short grass country in the late Seventies, the Eighties, the 
Nineties. They had little, but they thought in terms of great- 
ness and assurance. They had confidence in themselves, con- 
fidence in each other. They had left behind protected homes 
and apparent security, but they had no fear for the future. 
They thought little of the discomforts of today. They knew 
their tomorrows would be fair. They were big but unaware 
of their bigness. 

To men and women, such as these two, I dedicate this book 
with tender admiration. 


FOREWORD 


jes historical writings in this collection are based almost 
exclusively upon direct interview of persons either involved 
or qualified by experience as authentic sources of informa- 
tion. This accounts for the absence of a bibliography. Since 
the Twenties, Miss Hamner has been systematically collecting 
and carefully authenticating information relating to the his- 
tory of the High Plains area. 

In editing and assembling a collection of this type, the 
problem of organization of the material in a natural and log- 
ical manner is a difficult one. Many of the chapters would be 
equally at home in sections other than where the reader will 
find them, but the organization chosen, though admittedly 
loose, was thought preferable to no sectional grouping at all. 
Sectional introductions will, in most cases, help to maintain 
for the reader a sense of orientation as he proceeds. 

Besides the chapters, the reader will find selected short 
pieces from the pen of Miss Hamner scattered throughout the 
book. These are set in italicized type and are set apart from 
chapter endings by four asterisks. Some of these are factual 
in content, while others are in a more poetic vein. Like the 
chapters, they have been grouped into sections where they 
are most at home. They do not have any intimate relationship 
to chapters either preceding or succeeding them. 

The Amarillo Globe-News and the Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Museum of Canyon have been most helpful in provid- 
ing illustrative material. We are indebted to Wes Izzard, 
editor of the former, and to C. Boone McClure, curator of 
the latter, for their generous cooperation. The paintings by 
Dord Fitz are a distinctive feature of the book, and we are 
grateful to him for taking time out of his busy schedule to 
provide them for us. In cases where illustrative material has 
been provided, credit is given in the caption. A list of illustra- 
tions is included as part of the appendix. 

Material previously published includes an excerpt from 
“Wild Goose Man” (Progressive Farmer ); “Fuel of the Prai- 
ries” (Southwest Review ); “Mr. Goodnight: Law and Order 
Man” (excerpted from the author's No Gun Man of Texas ); 
“Amarillo: An Upstart Among Cities” (excerpted from an 
article in Texas Preview ). 


THE PUBLISHER 


Preface 


“Americans are unpredictable,’ an Englishman com- 
plained. “I meet one, study him, and think I know an Ameri- 
can. I meet another and find him so different that I am 
bewildered. There is no pattern for Americans.” 

That Englishman is right. There is no pattern for Ameri- 
cans, as a whole. All across the continent are little islands of 
individuality. These isolated sections have produced Ameri- 
cans of a type peculiar to each area. 

Europeans landed on the east coast. In time, a few adven- 
turous souls left the group and moved westward toward 
the mountains. They settled in the mountain coves and 
started a new life. Again a few felt the urge to move west- 
ward. They settled in the large Mississippi Valley. 

This settlement and westward movement halted only at the 
Pacific. All the way across the continent were little groups of 
people, remote from other groups. They were all of practically 
the same origin but those on the Pacific coast were far dif- 
ferent from those who remained on the Atlantic shores, from 
those in the mountains, from those in the valleys. Each little 
group of people were unlike their former companions who 
had remained at a point farther east. 

Many factors contributed to the mutation. Climate affected 
the settlers. So did isolation and lack of transportation. Each 
little settlement was a world in itself with only rare contacts 
with others. Each of these groups developed a local culture 
with new customs, fitted to the new location. They developed 
new traditions. Their speech, even their manner of thinking, 
changed. Each little settlement was a world to itself with only 
rare contact with others. 


Civilization got a toehold in Texas many years ago. A few 
men, born with a love of “new ground”, drawn westward by 
this desire for unknown territory, made clearings and built 
homes in the dense forests of East Texas, while others settled 
along the Gulf shores. The coming of these adventurers 
opened an era in a wilderness hitherto peopled only by fur- 
tive folk who sought sanctuary from enforcers of the law. 

Decades, generations, a century or more passed while this 
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pioneering movement inched its way to north and west across 
Texas. Without realizing it, settlers drew a line across the 
state, a slanting, northeast-southwest line. Outposts of civiliza- 
tion were scattered on one side. On the other was the lure of 
the unknown. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, this well- 
recognized but intangible division reached the outer edge of 
the Cross Timbers, that band of trees, mostly oaks, that slants 
across the state northwest of the center. Beyond that fringe 
of timber lay prairies claimed by Indians. Kiowas, Comanches 
and Cheyennes were grimly determined that white men 
should come no farther. 

On moonlit nights Indians staged raids. They robbed, plun- 
dered, killed. But more settlers always came to take the place 
of those who were massacred. Forts were built and the Indians 
finally were quelled. 

Beyond the Cross Timbers stretched limitless reaches of 
free grass. Into this unclaimed pasture settlers took their 
little bunches of cattle. In the Sixties these herds found their 
way as far west as the Pecos River country. Herds grew larger 
and cowmen prospered. After the Texas & Pacific Railroad 
built through that section, towns grew up with shipping 
pens, loading chutes, stores for provisioning ranch wagons. 
The economic needs of the Pecos country demanded no more. 


The Panhandle did not begin to develop until Fort Elliott 
was established in 1875. 

During the last three years of that decade, cattle and cattle- 
men surged into the Panhandle, seeking the short grass of the 
uplands, the knee-high, waist-high grass along streams. Three 
small towns, Mobeetie, Tascosa and Clarendon served as 
trading centers until, in the late Eighties, two railroads were 
built. More people came then, and more towns were started. 
The Nineties may be rightly called the Nester Era because 
of the rapid influx of settlers. 

The first decade of the Twentieth Century was character- 
ized by experimental farming carried on by Home-Seekers 
who come in large numbers in this period. The second saw the 
beginnings of diversified farming. Mechanized farming came 
with the third decade, and also automotive expansion, devel- 
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opment of airplanes, finding of oil, and more intensive cultiva- 
tion of wheat. The war set the pattern for the fourth decade 
by the establishing of extensive chemical and manufacturing 
plants. The fifth decade has met the needs of the throngs 
that have moved to the Panhandle by specializing in distribu- 
tion, not only of material goods but of the cultural elements 
which the citizenship demands. 

Though both the sections and the chapters within the sec- 
tions are grouped in something of a chronological order, 
no effort has been made to write a chronological history of the 
High Plains. Yet the author hopes that when the reader 
has finished this collection of historical sketches he shall 
have an understanding of the conditions that characterized 
the various periods of its development from the day when a 
cowman was glad to own a covered wagon until the present, 
when many pilot their own airplanes. This change has taken 
place in less than seventy-five years, with the author an eye 
witness to sixty-seven of them. 


About sixteen years ago Radio Station KGNC began a 
series, with the author as writer and commentator, that had 
for its underlying purpose the stimulation of local pride, thus 
increasing national patriotism. The program is called “Light 
’n Hitch,” an adaptation of a western greeting that carries 
with it the suggestion that even a passing stranger alight, hitch 
his horse, come in, sit down to the supper table and even 
spend the night. This folksy, cordial attitude has prevailed 
throughout the series of programs. 

For years, people have been asking that these stories be 
preserved in a book, but each Sunday has made selection more 
difficult. The author called in a committee to choose desirable 
stories. Another committee screened the selections to what 
they hoped was book dimensions. 

These stories constitute the major portion of the book, but 
the publisher has been forced to make changes in order to 
include stories that best relate various phases of the history of 
the High Plains. 

Readers of this book cannot estimate the number of miles 
traveled, the number of interviews held, the careful evalua- 
tion of information and meticulous comparison of conflicting 
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accounts that have been necessary to make this book take 
form. Neither can the author. 

Every mile of state and national highway and many by- 
roads in most of the High Plains country have been travelled. 
This book is the accumulation of years. Every effort has been 
made to establish authenticity. Every program has been veri- 
fied by one or more participants or by critics qualified by 
early-day residence in this section. 

My personal thanks for help go to countless individuals 
who never refused me assistance, to my secret committees 
who studied the material carefully, to the Amarillo Globe- 
News for unfailing responses for information throughout the 
years, and to KGNC for courtesies and kindnesses. 

To you, my unknown readers, I wish to say, “Light ‘n 
hitch! Make yourself at home, and I hope you like the fare.” 


LAURA V. HAMNER 


Amarillo, Texas 
July, 1958 
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The Panhandle of Texas was slow in development because 
geographers had branded the region “the Great American 
Desert.” Those going westward avoided the high, arid plains. 
In the Sixties no one lived in the Panhandle of Texas. A great 
herd of buffalo made their way back and forth, eating the 
rich grasses of the prairies. Indians followed, killing the buf- 
falo for meat, then retiring to their homes in the Indian 
Territory. 

Then the era of buffalo hunting began in the Seventies. 
Men with wagons and guns came southward, usually from 
Dodge City, Kansas, and killed buffalo for their hides. Some- 
times a man brought a force with him. Some would kill, others 
would skin and cure the hides. The skinners fastened hides 
to the prairie sod with wooden pegs. Wood could be found 
only along the banks of the sparsely-wooded streams and it 
was carefully guarded. Hides would be sunned, dried, 
sprinkled wth a preservative, then laid in piles, ready to be 
taken to market when the wagons were filled. 

The federal government built Fort Elliott in 1875 to keep 
the Indians in check. This fort furnished protection to the 
buffalo hunters and the constant firing of their guns brought 
an end to the buffalo era. When the buffalo were killed out, 
Indians no longer invaded these prairies. The building of 
Fort Elliott thus gave cattlemen courage to bring herds to the 
rich pastures of the Panhandle. Soon the Panhandle was 
turned over to cattle. Cows selected a grazing place and their 
owners camped near. When the cattle decided to move on, the 
camping place changed to suit the whim of the herd. The 
whole Panhandle was on the move. 

Throughout the Seventies there were few homes in the 
Panhandle except dugouts, used by buffalo hunters. When 
the buffalo in the area had been killed, the hunter abandoned 
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his dugout and moved to a new location. Cattlemen lived in 
their chuck-wagons and followed the cattle about until, at 
last, a slight element of permanence was introduced into the 
cattle business. Ranch headquarters, often mere dugouts, were 
established. Wives of cattlemen insisted on coming in spite of 
hardships. 

Cattlemen began to preempt water, either in springs or 
streams. They kept their cattle within certain undefined 
bounds. They had no legal rights to this territory, but other 
cattlemen respected their claims. There were no feuds over 
water holes in the Panhandle. 

Then came more settlers, called “nesters” or “little men” 
by the big ranchers. This caused many difficulties, including 
friction over water rights and the need for fencing. It also 
increased the need for bringing underground water to the 
surface in order to bring into use many acres of prairie pre- 
viously unused because of distance from natural water. 

The gradual influx of settlers grew into the more intensive 
period known as the Home Seekers Period, which covered the 
first decade of this century, with such developers as W. P. 
Soash selling thousands of acres of land. 

The selections in this section should give the reader an 
understanding of the movement of people into the Panhandle 
during several phases of its settlement. It also contains mate- 
rial concerning three of the major contributing factors to 
settlement, namely, the windmill, barb wire, and English 
capital. The railroads, ranked with barb wire by Charles 
Goodnight as the two most vital factors in the development 
of the Panhandle, are treated in the section on transportation 
and communication. 


| P. We its Through the (Ggpfinss 


Ross the breast of the Llano Estacado, the Staked Plains 
of the Panhandle of Texas, time slashed a deep gash, a 
Grand Canyon in miniature, the Palo Duro Canyon. 

The first permanent settlers of the Panhandle, those who 
came in the Seventies and Eighties, drove to the very edge 
of this gulch without suspecting that soon the earth would 
drop abruptly, almost from beneath their feet. 

They found that the canyon here was hundreds of feet 
deep and so narrow that voices carried speech from rim to 
rim, yet the deep gorge was ten miles wide farther south. 

Those early settlers looked down into the depths. The 
walls were steep, many colored, pimpled with stunted cedars 
and creased with old Indian and cow trails. At the bottom 
were groves or clusters of cottonwoods and hackberries, some- 
times draped with wild grape vines. Back of the trees, a bit 
higher up, were wild grapes on bushes and wild plum bushes, 
loaded with fruit in season. 

At the greatest depth was a river, known here as the 
Prairie Dog Town Fork of the Red. Those waters gleamed in 
a narrow thread, sank beneath the sands, reappeared later, 
finally reaching the Mississippi. When a rain fell in the up- 
per end of the canyon, Red River became a surging stream 
that spread out over the floor of the canyon and tore away 
shrubs and trees. That canyon cut its way for thirty miles or 
more, then gradually merged into the level lands below the 
caprock. Throughout its whole length, there was beauty of 
color, rocks eroded by the years into strange shapes, and, over 
all, a vast silence. 


It is 1541, four hundred years ago. Nothing is known of 
the Panhandle. Little is known of America. Explorers are 
venturing inland to see what they may find — Narvaez, De 
Soto, De Vaca, many others. Each knows little of what others 
have found. 

It is summer time. From Tiquez (pronounced Teegweesh ), 
near Bernalillo, north of Albuquerque, New Mexico, a band 
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of men is heading eastward. The leader is a stern, dark- 
browed Spaniard, Don Francisco Coronado. The guide is an 
Indian slave, El Turco, so called from his resemblance to a 
Turk. The cavalcade is not so large as it was when it left 
Old Mexico last year — 300 horsemen, all caballeros and 
aristocrats, 70 footmen, 1,000 slave-Indians and servants, 
hundreds of head of cattle, horses, oxen, sheep. 

Men now show the strain of that difficult year. Colors are 
weathered though faintly gaudy. Coronado is no longer the 
proud adventurer, but a worn, serious man. Still the party 
moves with dim banners floating, music sounding. Mi: 

They are seeking Quivira, the land of mystery and _ ro- 
mance and wealth. The glib tongue of El Turco has painted 
enticing pictures of a region of many cities, a land where 
canoes with golden eagles on their prows float down large 
rivers, where the lord of the land is put to sleep every after- 
noon by the tinkling of tiny golden bells dangling from the 
waving boughs of huge trees. 

They come eastward, the land rising until they are on a 
lifted, level plain. No sign of cities. No Soyane rivers. No 
sound of tiny bells. No Quivira. 

They reach a small Indian village. There are no houses 
with turquoise-studded doorsills. Here teepees are of buffalo . 
hides. Buffalo hides are used for clothing, and buffalo meat, 
usually eaten raw, is food for the Indians. This cannot be 
Quivira. 

The Indians pack their belongings and join the cavalcade 
eastward, across miles of crisp, sun-browned grass. Pagean- 
try lures those savages; more than all, they are “enchanted by 
the strange animals on which the Spaniards ride. Never be- 
fore had the Indians heard of a horse. They had walked, 
carrying their possessions. Now they are consumed by a long- 
ing to own horses. If they were on horseback, they could run 
faster than the buttalo, faster than the antelope, faster even 
than the wind. 

Suddenly the huge party pauses abruptly. They have 
reached the edge of a deep gorge. Down below are precipi- 
tous red walls, with scrawny cedars. Worn by weather, the 
breaks take on strange shapes, castles, camels, huge men in 
profile. Trees cluster in the depths. A river shows in tiny 
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patches, then disappears in the sand. Creasing the canyon 
sides are trails made by buffalo and Indian. 

Coronado sends explorers down into the gulch. On their 
return he holds a conference with them and then addresses 
the party: 

“We have traveled far and have found nothing but these 
strange animals, the buffalo, and this impassable canyon. 
This is not Quivira. There are no cities; no canoes can float 
on that river which disappears in the sand here and there; 
E] Turco has lied to me. He says he has. Ysopete, the Indian 
slave, will show me the way to Quivira, forty miles to the 
north, in exchange for his liberty.” 

“Forty miles? Are we so near Quivira, Don Francisco?” 

“Yes. Still, they are forty uncertain miles. I have decided. 
I shall take with me thirty chosen men. The rest of you will 
go back to Tiguez.” 

“But, Don Francisco, we want to see Quivira. All this long 
way for nothing! We want to go on with you.” 

“My men, you have trusted Coronado many hundred 
miles. Will you not trust him to the end? We have no corn. 
We have no food except the meat of these wild animals, the 
buffaloes. It is not wise to risk so many lives. You can follow 
our trail back. I shall join you with news of Quivira. Now I 


shall choose. Let’s see: You, Simone de Rosalio . . . You, 
Juan Francisco Montoya... And you... And you... 
ADE VOR yee al.” 


Regretful Spaniards obey their leader and turn westward 
to the alkali flats about Tiguez. 

Don Francisco Coronado, his thirty chosen horsemen, and 
Ysopete, the Indian slave, move northward along the rim 
of the canyon, on and on and on, seeking Quivira. They turn 
across the wide, level plains and the huge chasm is left be- 


hind. 


Years slip by and it is now 1841. A band of merchants 
with an escort of 300 soldiers is moving westward across the 
Republic of Texas, a “Good Will” trading party usually re- 
ferred to as the Santa Fe Expedition. They cross river after 
river. At last they come out on a lifted, level plain. No trees, 
nothing but miles of sun-browned grass. 
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It is nearing night. Suddenly the front ranks halt. The 
soldiers behind them cannot realize that before those in front 
lies a deep canyon with red walls, dotted with stunted 
scragey cedars, cottonwoods and hackberries at the lowest 
depths, water showing in patches in a red river, rough 
breaks, strange shapes worn by wind and water, Indian and 
buffalo trails leading down steep walls. 

Men go slipping down these trails and come back to tell 
that the canyon is evidently the winter home of Indians; 
they report that this must be the Hardwood Canyon that 
Mexican traders speak of. To cross it is impractical; to skirt 
it will save time. 

Camp is struck until morning. 

“Let’s you and me sleep down under the rim of this gulch, 
out of the wind, Bill. Here’s the dry bed of a stream. This 
soft sand will make a better mattress than the hard prairie.” 

“All right, George. We'll use our saddles for pillows and 
put our rifles near by, just in case we need ‘em.” 

“Isn't it still? So quiet in that canyon that it almost 
scares a fellow.” 

No answer. Both boys are soon dead to the world. 

All of a sudden rain pours in torrents. The boys snuggle 
together under their blankets. 

Three minutes. 

Water rushes all about the boys. 

Five minutes. 

Saddles wash from under their heads. 

George wakes. 

“Get up, Bill. Grab your saddle and run.” 

Bill obeys. The dry creek bed is a running stream. 

“Let’s get up on the prairies and go to sleep again, George.” 

“Where's my rifle?” : 

“Wait for a flash of lightning. Then you can see it. What 
a storm! Look down into the canyon. One minute it’s black 
as cats; the next, you can see everything.” 

“Did you ever see such lightning? And that thunder! Lis- 
ten, Bill. It hits one side of the canyon and then the other, 
bouncing back and forth.” | 

“Gee, this prairie wind is cold. Let’s lie down and cover up 
so the breeze can’t get to us. Reckon we can sleep on this 
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wet grass?” 

“Yes, indeed. I can. Anytime. Anywhere.” 

No answer. George is already asleep. 

It is morning of the next day, a summer morning in 1841. 

The leader of the party issues orders. 

“Our horses are too tired to carry all this wet bedding so 
everybody dry these blankets and quilts. Dry your clothes, 
too. Make yourself respectable.” 

The men have no mirrors. They need none. They can look 
at each other and know that their own hair is sticking out 
in all directions; their hats are tilted up or bent down or 
mashed sidewise; their garments are caked with mud or 
sand. Hours are needed to restore their habitual tidiness. 
Then the famous Santa Fe Expedition moves on Westward 
to its tragic dissolution. 

Gone is the rain, the lightning, the thunder. Palo Duro 
Canyon is once again left in its vast silence. 


Year after year thunder rolls from wall to wall of Palo 
Duro Canyon. Rains come in sudden torrents. Chill winds 
follow, even in summer. 

It is the summer of 1958. Palo Duro Canyon is the same— 
scraggy cedars on red walls, breaks, strange forms, patches 
of water in Red River, which forms a continuous stream far- 
ther down and winds its way to the Mississippi far away, trees 
along the river in clusters. 

But the prairies are different. Plows have cut the sod to 
the very edge of the canyon. Railroads, towns, homes, wind- 
mills, fences, highways mark the change. 

1541, 1841, 1958. Palo Duro Canyon, keeps its unchang- 
ing loveliness through the years. Puny voices die away on the 
summer air; man, with his petty problems hushed by the 
distance, is still awed by the rugged beauty of this deep gash 
in the prairie, as was Coronado, Goodnight, Quanah Parker, 
and many others. Palo Duro, the majestic, the unchanging, 
lies there, as it has through the centuries, a symbol of stability 
in a changing world. 
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2 The Battle of Adobe Wall 


e& back to a hot afternoon in the year 1874. It is June 
26. The place is a new trading post in the Panhandle. 
More than ten years before, back in the Sixties, George Bent 
had started a trading post on Bent’s Creek about a mile west 
of this. The little settlement had been driven out by Indians 
though buffalo hunters still told of an army bugler who had 
been with the Indians that attacked Bent’s post. Now that this 
new settlement had been started, the hunters loved to gather 
here. 

This was Adobe Walls, named, so it is said, from the old 
walls left from the first settlement. A 60 x 20 picket building 
housed the post’s supply store; a sod building slightly larger 
housed the saloon; a fifteen foot square picket house was the 
town’s blacksmith shop; and another picket house was stocked 
with guns, ammunition, and supplies in front, and a restau- 
rant in back. 

On the afternoon of June 26, 1874, hunters who had come 
in for supplies discussed the Indian threat with Mr. and Mrs. 
William Olds, who had come down to start a restaurant in 
back of Rath and Wright’s store; Jim Langton, who ran a 
store for Rath and Wright specializing in guns and ammuni- 
tion; A. C. Myers, who ran Myers and Leonard’s Store with 
corn, flour, and bacon as their specialties; Jim Hanrahan, who 
ran the saloon; and Thomas O'Keefe, the blacksmith. 

Should they abandon the post or should they stay? The 
Indians resented their coming. They had given fair warn- 
ing by killing two hunters on Salt Fork and two on Chicken 
Creek. The threat of an Indian attack hung heavy over the 
settlement, though little immediate precaution was taken. 

Jim Hanrahan had a large hunting outfit, seven skinners, 
and it took good shooting to kill enough buffaloes to keep 
seven skinners busy. Billy Dixon was the best shot among the 
buffalo hunters, so during that afternoon’s conference Jim 
Hanrahan proposed that Billy should work with Hanrahan’s 
outfit. Billy agreed. 

At midnight a decision was reached. The hunters would 
stay and risk having trouble with the Indians. All scattered 
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out to their beds, the hunters sleeping under their wagons. 

About two o'clock, Mike Welch and a bartender named 
“Shep” Shepherd, sleeping in Jim Hanrahan’s saloon, heard 
what sounded like the crack of a Sharps rifle. 

Welch cried out, “Get up and make a light. That ridge 
pole has broken. All that dirt on top of it has snapped it in 
two. It will fall on us in a minute. I'll go get the boys and 
let’s prop it up.” 

Twelve or fifteen men soon had a strong prop in the center 
of a long wooden ridge pole. 

Bat Masterson, the youngest man in the post, called “Kid” 
by reason of his age, looked at that ridge pole and remarked, 
“Mike Welch, you must have had a nightmare. There is not 
a sign of a break in that pole. If it had cracked like a Sharps 
rifle, we'd see some signs of a crack in it and, right now, it 
looks as hard as your head.” 

Mike declared that he heard the crack; Shep Shepherd 
backed him up in it. The hunters scattered out to finish out 
their night’s rest. 

“Billy,” said Jim Hanrahan, “it’s so near day now, there is 
no use going to bed. Let’s get an early start.” 

“Suits me,” returned Billy. “My wagon is packed and I 
have my horse here. The rest of them are down on the creek 
about a quarter of a mile away. You send Billy Ogg for them 
and I'll wake up Langston and get that case of ammunition 
for my new Sharps that he’s got in Rath and Wright's store.” 


In the dusk of the morning of June 27, 1874, Billy Ogg 
went for the horses while Billy Dixon rolled his bed, put it in 
the wagon, then stood, rifle in hand, looking eastward, look- 
ing southward, looking for Billy Ogg to return with the 
horses. 

The sun rose over the ridge and in its light Billy Dixon 
saw a moving mass. Indians, he thought. Out hunting horses. 
Hope Billy will get in with ours. 

His horse grew wildly restive. Smells Indians, thought 
Billy. He held the rope of his frenzied steed, dragged the 
horse to the wagon, tied it to the wheel, and caught up his 
rifle. I'll get a shot or two before they get out of range, he 
thought, as he ran toward the Indians. 
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The high clear note of a bugle sounded, Charge! Billy 
stopped. Indians, hundreds of them, feathered, painted, wav- 
ing lances, bows and guns, wearing buffalo horn head dresses 
or floating feathers, came out of the very sun itself in bar- 
baric splendor. 

Billy had expected the Indians to go off, driving all the 
horses they could find. Instead, the Indians were charging 
the post. He saw scalps hanging from their bridle reins as 
he turned and sped toward Hanrahan’s saloon. He pounded 
on Hanrahan’s door as a wild hail of lead from the guns of 
the Indians fell about him. The door opened and Billy Dixon 
and Billy Ogg fell in, for Ogg had outrun the Indians. 

Some say there were 350 Kiowas, Comanches, and Chey- 
ennes in the band that attacked the buffalo hunters and 
traders at Adobe Walls on that sweltering hot day, June 27, 
1874. Some say there were only 150. Estimates range between 
the two numbers. These Indians had brave, capable leaders: 
Quanah Parker of the Comanches, Lone Wolf of the Kiowas, 
White Shield and Stone Calf of the Cheyennes. The Indians 
felt that they had right on their side for had not their chiefs 
and the white chiefs made treaties at Medicine Lodge saying 
that the white man should not come below a certain line? 
Here these white men were, 150 miles south of that dead- 
line. More than that, they were killing the buffalo, the 
Indians’ precious store of meat, killing, not as the Indians did 
for food, but just to make a few dollars by selling the hides 
in Dodge City, Kansas. 

Perhaps the white man felt that that treaty had force only 
east of the Panhandle. Evidently, the Indians made no such 
distinction. At any rate, here were the Indians, with every 
apparent intention of killing all in the post. 

Those in Hanrahan’s saloon had no idea what was hap- 
pening in the other stores. They did not know if the hunters 
in their wagons were dead or living. All they knew was that 
Indians were swarming about the doors, beating on the wood 
with tomahawks and gun butts, firing at the windows, break- 
ing every glass. Later they learned that the sound of the 
bugle and the Indian war whoops had aroused everyone in 
camp except the Shadler brothers and that sacks of grain 
and flour had been stacked in front of windows as protection 
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from the shots. 

The Shadlers waked only to be killed. Their Newfound- 
land dog barked. It, too, was killed and both Shadlers and 
their dog were scalped. 

Order prevailed in the houses. Every shot was fired calmly 
for they could not afford to waste ammunition. Those who 
had been in the Civil War understood the sounds from the 
bugle: Rally! Charge! Retreat! They interpreted these to 
others in the fort and the charges were met by steady shots 
from those indoors. 

After the Shadlers’ death, twenty-six men and one woman 
remained. In Rath and Wright’s, six men and one woman; 
in Myers and Leonard’s, eleven men; in Hanrahan’s, nine 
men. Twenty-six men but what men! Almost everyone was 
an expert shot, their business was killing and their sport was 
practicing shooting. Twenty-six men within and hundreds 
of savages without. 

In Hanrahan’s saloon, Bat Masterson and Billy Dixon were 
firing out of the same window. Masterson nudged Billy and 
pointed toward a calico pony. They fired at the pony, it fell, 
exposing an Indian behind it. Then they killed the Indian. 


Then came noon of that fateful day, the day of the biy 
battle, the second battle of Adobe Walls, June 27, 1874. 
There was a few minutes’ lull. Wounded horses, dead horses, 
wounded and dead Indians lay about the houses. Occasion- 
ally, two Indians on horseback would come dashing up, side 
by side; when they reached the body of a savage, dead or 
wounded, the horses would separate, and, with perfect tim- 
ing, the riders would stoop and lift the body and carry it 
away. Comanche Indians believed that if a white man scalped 
an Indian, the Indian could not reach the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. Sometimes those in the post would fire and kill 
one of the Indians who were trying to rescue their comrades. 

Ammunition in Hanrahan’s was running low. In Rath 
and Wright's store, there was an abundance. There was not 
a very wide space between the two houses yet the man who 
tried to cross that little strip of exposed territory was risking 
his life. 


“IT wish we had some ammunition from Rath’s,” said Jim 
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Hanrahan. “Got thousands of rounds of it there.” 

Bat Masterson grinned, “I’ve decided it isn’t healthy to 
get outdoors these days. I’m staying inside.” 

Billy Dixon remarked, “I certainly wish I had that case 
of ammunition for my 44. It would give us another gun. 
Hanrahan, are you willing to make a run for it?” 

“Tl go if you will, Billy.” 

The men in Hanrahan’s looked in every direction. There 
was no Indian in sight. They knew savages enough to realize 
that that did not mean security. Still, the two men decided 
to venture. Billy Dixon crawled out of the window with 
Hanrahan right behind him. The two dashed across the nar- 
row strip with bullets falling all about them. They burst into 
the door of Rath and Wright and Hanrahan gasped, “How 
could so many bullets fall and not a one of ’em hit us?” 

In Rath’s they found that no one had been hurt and that 
Mrs. Olds was perfectly calm. There were only six men 
there, though, so they begged Billy to stay with them. Hanra 
han took up a sack of ammunition and went back to his store. 
Almost by a miracle, he reached it in safety. 

All of the buildings had their openings to the east but Rath 
and Wright had a west door. Over this was a transom. Billy 
Dixon climbed up on some sacks of flour and grain, looked 
out of this transom and saw the tall grass moving with a 
slow forward movement. He knew that that meant that an 
Indian was crawling through it. He fired. The motion in the 
grass stopped. 

As the afternoon progressed, the attack lessened. There 
were Indians all around, hundreds of them, but they stayed 
at a greater distance. The main force had divided into two 
forces, one east of the post and the other west. Their waving 
bonnets and buffalo horn head dresses made such good targets 
that the hunters knocked over Indian after Indian. Finally 
the circle dropped back out of range and quiet came. 

The hunters looked at each other grimly and took stock. 
The walls were thick, the men had taken out bits of sod so 
as to give them port holes at different places, making the trad- 
ing post into a fort. They were tough men and not afraid, 
but what if the ammunition gave out? 

A man could slip out and go to Dodge City but if the set- 
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tlement ran out of ammunition all would probably be dead 
before soldiers got there. This was a question that they dared 
not discuss openly. They recognized the situation and decided 
to let things move along as they would until the end, be it 
what it may. The period of quiet was restful. All day long 
those men had been cooped up in those hot buildings with 
death hammering on their door and now, for a blessed 
moment, there was quiet. 


As the afternoon wore on the Indians became more weary; 
the bugle still sounded and they obeyed. 

Harry Armitage in Myers and Leonard’s store saw the 
bugler running from Shadler’s wagon with a tin can under 
each arm and fired. The bugler fell, and some say they dis- 
covered that he was a Negro wearing the uniform of a north- 
ern soldier though this has never been verified. The afternoon 
wore away with fewer attacks as the hours passed. With the 
main body of Indians divided into a force to the east and a 
force to the west, stragglers slipped from one to the other. 
An occasional shot made the Indians fall back out of range. 
At last, they disappeared over the ridge. 

It was hot in those houses. The men were tired of being 
pent up. They were used to open skies and free air and so 
Bermuda Carlyle ventured out of Hanrahan’s to look around. 
No one shot at him so other men came out. Finally they went 
from house to house, visiting and counting dead horses and 
dead Indians. Thirteen bodies lay too close to the post for the 
Indians to rescue. Billy Dixon went out to the little sod out- 
house and there he found a surprise. An Indian had been seen 
there and had shot from there all the forenoon. Dixon found 
him sitting bolt upright with his legs crossed, his lance broken 
across his knee, dead. Another prone Indian gripped the rein 
of his iron grey horse, a raw hide throng which he used for 
a check. The Indians themselves had killed his horse. On the 
silver mounted bridle was the scalp of a white woman. 

Fifty-six horses, twenty-eight head of Shadler oxen, Mrs. 
Olds’ mustang colt that followed her like a dog, Billy Dixon’s 
favorite saddle horse, all had been killed. The dead Indians 
and the dead animals made a sanitary problem for the little 
post because of intense heat but night had come on and they 
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left that question to be solved another day when the Indians 
would be gone. 


During the night of that battle-filled day of June 27, those 
at the trading post rested for they knew that the Indians 
would not be apt to attack at night. The Indians believed that 
if one of their number is killed in the darkness, he would 
have to roam in darkness for all eternity. 

The morning of June 28, 1874, dawned with no Indians 
in sight. The hunters got out buffalo hides, rolled dead 
horses on them with great difficulty and dragged them off 
away from the post. They did the same for the dead Indians 
except in cases where they buried them. 

Indians appeared on the bluff to the east. The hunters fired 
at them, and they went out of sight. The afternoon of June 28 
came. Over a hill came two covered wagons, peacefully mov- 
ing along as if there was no danger in the neighborhood. 

It was George Belfield who camped over on the Canadian. 
He was bringing in his load of hides and wanted to buy 
supplies. He had not seen an Indian. 

Jim and Bob Cator had been over on Blue Creek and had 
heard the shots and felt that there was trouble at the post, 
so they hurried over to take their part in the battle. 

That night Henry Lease borrowed a horse from Belfield, 
buckled on two pistols, filled his belts with ammunition and 
rode off toward Dodge City. 

The hunters about the post agreed, “There's a slim chance 
of Henry Lease’s getting through but when they find old 
Henry, there will be an awful pile of dead Indians about 
him.” 

In spite of the danger to themselves, two of the hunters 
slipped out and went from camp to camp and warned the 
hunters to come in. The third day, June 29, revealed a 
dozen or more Indians on the high bluff east of Adobe Walls 
Creek. Bat Masterson and others urged Billy Dixon to try a 
shot at them. Billy fired a big 50 Sharps rifle and an Indian 
fell from his horse. One of the hunters said, “That'll do, Billy, 
until somebody makes a real good shot.” Later they measured 
and found it was 1,538 yards. 

All that day, from hour to hour, hunters came racing in. 
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They found the buildings more like a fort than the trading 
post that had been established a few weeks before. Some of 
those hunters who came in claimed, in after years, to have 
taken a part in the fight on June 27, but Jim Cator told only 
what he saw after he got there and what they told him. 

One of the incidents the boys related to Jim was about 
“Timber” Smith, so called because he seemed to have no bones 
in his body. He was one of Hanrahan’s outfit. Three wagons 
of them camped east of the saloon. Mosquitoes were so bad 
that Limber got up, rolled his bed, put it in the wagon and 
smoked his pipe. He heard Indians yelling like coyotes. He 
told his friends sleeping near him, “Boys, get up. I hear 
Indians.” They did not move for Limber was a great hand to 
joke. At last he said, “Boys, there they are. I can't stay with 
you any longer,” and started on a run toward the saloon. The 
other fellows grabbed their clothes and made tracks for the 
saloon and got there just in time. Campbell had gone out for 
horses, but he saw the Indians and ran to Hanrahan’s. This 
was the story Jim Cator told. He also told of helping drag 
away the dead bodies that were near the fort. 


Another day passed with more hunters coming in. Soon 
there were a hundred men in the post. The fifth day, July 2, 
brought tragedy. William Olds was up on top of Rath and 
Wright’s Store, acting as lookout. Suddenly someone called 
that they saw twenty-five or thirty Indians up the creek. 

Olds rushed down the ladder, stumbled, fell, discharging 
his own gun and blowing the top of his head off. He lay 
almost at the feet of his wife. 

The Shadler boys had been killed. So had Billy Tyler, who 
ventured out before danger was over and was shot, and now 
Williams Olds was gone. 

The survivors of Adobe Walls discussed at length what 
they would do. Ira Wing and Steele said to Jim Cator, ne 
you and Bob will stay, we will stay.” 

Jim Cator said that he would stay long enough to help the 
store people load up what they wanted to take back, then he 
and Bob would go back to their home on North Palo Duro. 
If he and his brother Bob had not taken the stand, everyone 
in the fort would have gone and left the store keepers alone, 
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so panicky were many of the men. In five days all were gone. 
Some of the hunters went “down in Texas’, never to hunt 
buffalo again. Some went to Dodge City and on to other hunt- 
ing fields. Some went back to their camps and carried on 
as they had before the battle. 

Myers and Leonard had to leave a car load of corn, ten 
thousand pounds of flour, a lot of bacon, and three thousand 
hides. They did not have teams enough to haul this back to 
Dodge City. It had cost them two dollars and a half a hundred 
to get it hauled down. They lost forty thousand dollars on 
this venture. 

Myers could never start up again, but Rath had financial 
backing and went into business again. 

The trading post at Adobe Walls existed only about six 
weeks, but that period was marked by the most famous Indian 
battle of the Panhandle. The Indians attacked and failed, 
yet the Indians succeeded in doing what they started out to 
do. They discouraged wholesale buffalo hunting in the Pan- 
handle. 

As the years passed, cattle have ranged over these historic 
acres, orchards have flourished, and the purple blossom of the 
alfalfa has scented the prairie breezes but never so long as 
one of the early pioneers of the Panhandle lives will they 
allow the battle of Adobe Walls to be forgotten. And the 
warning crack of that strong unbroken ridge pole will live on 
as a legend of Indian days on the High Plains. 


* * * * 


Over the prairies, driven by the winds, came the tumble- 
weeds, rising, falling, bounding high, skimming along on the 
level, catching in canyons and piling up into dry, brown 
heaps. After fences were built the weeds caught against the 
wires and hung so heavy, weed upon weed, that wires sagged, 
posts leaned and staples were often drawn out by the pressure 
of wind against the weed-mass. 
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es Gibson, always a lover of peace, was born in a turbulent 
section in East Tennessee in 1859. War was imminent. 
One man leaned toward the South; his nearest neighbor sup- 
ported the Northern cause. Even brothers were divided in 
their loyalties. When the war came, blue and gray were 
mingled in the Gibson neighborhood. John’s mother begged 
her husband to move to some place where strife could be 
forgotten. That “some place” eventually was Texas. 

John, the oldest child, helped his father rear a large and 
erowing family, and, while still a stripling, felt a fatherly 
love for the younger children. Jim, ten years his junior, was 
always John’s close comrade. 

The Gibsons finally settled in Young County. John picked 
cotton. and gave his earnings to his father; he plowed for a 
neighbor and his mother received his wages; he worked for 
cowmen and spent every dollar on his brothers and sisters. 

John hired to a cattleman for a short trail trip. On this 
drive, he met a man who needed a cowhand to help drive a 
herd to King County. 

He hired out to the manager of the JF Ranch and reached 
King County with the herd on March 2, 1885. He found 
King and Cottle Counties to be big-ranch territory with few 
settlers, and soon joined the big ROS Ranch. 

Exciting news went through the country in 1885. A big 
round-up was to be held on the Pecos on a certain date. All 
ranches prepared to send “outside men” to bring back cattle 
that had drifted south before the blizzards of the preceding 
winter. The manager of the ROS told John Gibson to pick 
out men to go with him, and set out for the Pecos River 
roundup. 

Winter pinched the West in its icy grasp that year and 
cattle drifted worse than usual. It was bitter cold when John, 
called “Sut Lovingood” by his companions, rode off toward 
the Matadors, starting on the twentieth day of February. 

The Matador hoodlum wagon and boys on horseback had 
gone on, but the ROS boys rode hard and overtook the Mata- 
dors despite a heavy snowfall. 
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The Spur chuckwagon, with Spur riders, joined the ROS 
and Matadors; other wagons and other boys swelled the party 
as they rode forward until a large cavalcade moved westward. 

At last they came to a railroad, the Texas and Pacific, and 
followed it for many miles. A big herd of cattle had recently 
held up a train. The engineer dared not go ahead for he 
knew that if a cow wanted to cross that track she would do 
it, locomotive or no locomotive, or would die in the effort. 
The crew waited and watched and counted and estimated 
until 10,000 head of cattle had drifted on toward the Pecos 
region. 

John and the other boys passed Merienfield (later Stanton ), 
where a number of Germans had settled in a colony. They 
rode through a little village known as Midland because it 
was located half-way between Fort Worth and El Paso. They 
found Odessa to be merely a pumping station where trains 
stopped to fill their boilers. At Monahans they found good 
wells. Here all the west-bound trains stopped to fill huge 
tanks with water to take them across the dry, waterless miles 
to El Paso. Monahans had two dozen people and a saloon. 
In those days, if a settlement had a saloon, it was a town; if it 
also had a livery stable, it was a city. Monahans was merely a 
town. Beyond Pyote, a railroad stop with the family of the 
station agent as the only residents, the cavalcade left the 
railroad and plunged into the wilderness, Pecos River-bound. 

When at last they reached the meeting place agreed on 
and advertised, they found that 15,000 head of cattle had 
been rounded, that the officers in charge of the roundup were 
riding about, spreading the rules of operations, that there 
were forty or fifty chuckwagons and cowboys for each wagon 
and many horses belonging to each boy, besides many boys 
who carried their equipment on pack horses. There were 
perhaps one hundred and fifty men assembled. 

There was a great stir and bustle. Camp sites were selected 
and wagons, men and horses located in a semblance of order. 
The whole country was swarming with cattle activity while 
that huge herd was held in a mass by riders going around and 
around them, seeing that there was no outbreak and that 
nothing caused a stampede. 

The officers of the roundup decided that the herd was too 
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large to work from one side only, for it would take too long 
to separate the herd into its various ownerships. They ordered 
that it be worked from three sides and that certain ranches 
take certain positions. 

All day long boys rode into the herd, cut out cattle, brought 
them to the edge of the mass where waiting cowboys assem- 
bled them into different ranch-groups. The cutters went back 
into the herd and brought out other cattle for distribution. 

After hours of this, the work of cutting was halted. Smoke 
from various fires floated on the dry chill air; the cry of “Hot 
irons!” rose near every smoke; the scent of burning hair 
stung the nostrils; the moans of animals were heard. It was 
branding hour along the Pecos. 

Day after day passed in this way, cutting, branding, cook- 
ing supper, resting, doing a little visiting under the stars, 
then silence and sleep. 

At last the herd was divided, and the various outfits turned 
homeward, driving their rescued cattle before them. After 
forty-five days of hard riding and hard working with the 
herd, John Gibson and the ROS boys got back to the ranch. 
They had not found a single ROS animal! 


Fencing and railroads changed life for the cowboys. 
Gone were the days when cattle could range where they 
pleased. Gone were the days when there was not a gate to be 
opened between, John’s home in King County, and his father’s 
place in Young County. Gone were the days of long, dramatic 
trail drives. Railroads brought markets to the ranches. Much 
of the glamour left the cattle business, which became a mere 
round of daily routine. 

John went to visit his family in Young County in the fall 
of 1886. He had met Ada Moore the year before. Before he 
left for King County, Ada and John had set December 20th 
as the day for their marriage. 

Jim Gibson, fifteen years old and large as any man, begged 
to go to King County with John. Lee, five years younger than 
John, had joined him already, and was working on a ranch. 
John agreed to take Jim back with him. Jim got work imme- 
diately, as good ranch hands were scarce. 

When Lee and John met again, they faced a problem. Both 
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meant to marry soon. If a man supported a wife, he had to 
work and earn. If a man married, he had to have a home for 
his bride. Lee and John could not work and build at the 
same time. 

Finally they worked out a solution.. They would dig one 
large dugout and both families would live in it. John would 
work on a ranch, while Lee dug on that home; Lee would 
work while John took his turn at digging. 


John punched cattle; Lee dug. Lee rode herd; John dug. 

It was January before John finally reached the home of — 
his sweetheart. Ada had not been disturbed by the delay. 
She knew her John and she knew pioneer conditions. They 
were married January 3, 1887. 

That was a wonderful honeymoon trip. The weather was 
cold, but they were comfortable in the covered wagon they 
bought at Weatherford, and spent many happy days, dawdling 
along on their way to their new home. 


The two brothers, John and Lee, arrived with their brides 
at about the same time. The brothers worked and saved and 
held everything in common except their horses. It was “our” 
dugout, “our” cattle, but “my” horses; neither could explain 
why. One brother plowed and planted, while the other 
worked for some rancher and earned money to support the 
joint household. Gibsons are strong men and come from fight- 
ing stock, but they fight only in defense of their country. 
The two wives got along well with each other. Peace pre- 
vailed in the Gibson dugout. 


The boys in time took up land. They filed on adjoining 
claims and made half-dugout homes where they lived enough 
time to satisfy the law and hold their lands. Lee worked here 
and there, and John started a store. 


That store constituted the early town of Guthrie. The store 
was the social gathering place for the entire country. John 
invested in a phonograph which had _ several earphones. 
Almost every week a crowd gathered. Those who could get 
posséssion of an earphone listened. Those who waited their 
turn watched the needle moving. Over and over they heard 
one favorite record. It was William J. Bryan’s famous talk 
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in which he said, “You shall not press down upon the brow 
of labor this crown of thorns. You shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold.” 

In this wilderness, remote from cities and colleges, where 
there was no telegraph, no telephone, no daily paper, and, 
for a long time, only occasional mails, opinions were formed 
and policies in matters of state decided on, all because John 
Gibson had a phonograph in his store. 
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Free grass was here in abundance but life was ever a strug- 
gle. Food, clothing, shelter, safety, warmth, were hard to 
secure and never certain. To hold cattle on the range took 
work, hard work, early and late. The exigencies of the life 
required the stamina of strong men. Weaklings left and came 
back no more. Often they wanted to leave and dared not. 
There were no roads, no towns, no neighbors. There was a 
remote possibility of Indian raids. There was ever the danger 
of adverse weather. Those who longed to return to civilization 
stayed until someone started out in the general direction of 
the towns, their source of supplies, sometimes hundreds of 
miles away. Then the faint of heart went away. 


4 we Komirstenees of Whaler Simpson 


Note: The following account is based upon an oral 
account of his early experiences on the High Plains as 
related by Walter Simpson to the author. 


pevcrrone who came to our home in Kentucky in the early 
Eighties talked of going to Texas. Many of them left, 
headed westward. Uncle Zeke went; so did Grandma; so did 
pretty Aunt May. Uncle Zeke sent for Ma. his other sister. 
Pa, who was W. H. Simpson, sold his home, put all the 
beds and tables and chairs in an emigrant car, put a wagon 
and team in the other end of the car and went in the car him- 
self. Since freight trains were slow trains, Pa said to Ma, 
“Minerva, wait four days, then buy tickets for you and Pa and 
the children and come to whatever town that’s at the tip end 
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of the Fort Worth and Denver City railroad that’s building 
north from Fort Worth, an’ I'll meet you there.” 

Ma did what he told her. We rode on plush seats in the 
passenger train and got off at Harrold, a rough tent-and- 
shack town. No Pa was waiting. 

It was two weeks before Pa’s car got to Harrold. Almost 
the first thing Pa asked was, “Where's Zeke?” 

We Simpson boys watched every wagon we saw coming 
from the north but Uncle Zeke was not driving any of them. 


Pa stood it for four days, then he said, “I’m not going to » 


wait a single day longer. I'll get a freighter to help me haul 
our stuff and we'll start. He can drive one wagon and I can 
drive the other and we'll go to Mobeetie and find out what's 
the matter with Zeke.” 

We boys felt that it would take us forever to travel 175 
miles in a wagon but we went a long way, twenty miles, that 
first day, so we decided maybe we could get there some day. 

None of us had ever camped out except Pa, who had been 
in the War Between the States for four years, so that first 
night the rest of us felt shivery as we lay and listened to the 
night sounds and looked at the stars, but soon we were asleep 
just as if we were at home and in our own beds. 

We were glad that the freighter was with us. Pa could take 
care of us unless Indians came across the border. Pa did not 
know anything about Indians, but that freighter knew about 
them. 

The freighter knew how to camp, too. He hobbled _ his 
horses every night and turned them loose to eat grass. They 
hopped off, eating as they went. Sometimes they would go a 
long way from camp, but he kept an extra horse tied to the 
wagon so that he could ride after his work horses every morn- 
ing. He’d hitch up his teams and off we would go. 

We boys had never seen any barb wire: we had never even 
heard of it: but we found that some of these ranchers along 
the way had little pastures fenced with this wire. One of Pa’'s 
horses cut himself on it. Pa left the horse at the ranch and 
rented the freighter’s extra horse to pull our wagon. 

We stopped for a night at Buttermilk Flats. 

“There are lots of cows in this country,” the freighter 
explained, “but little milk. These three families on this flat 
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milk and churn and sell us freighters buttermilk so we gave 
it that name.” | 

We camped on the Rocking Chaire Ranch and there Uncle 
Zeke found us. After that, he led the way. 

We camped one night on Cordwood Creek. In Kentucky, 
where there were trees, there was lots of cordwood, but here 
there were few trees and no cordwood and little water. There 
once were trees here but a man cut them all down, made 
cordwood and stacked it on the creek banks while he went to 
a fort and made a deal with soldiers to buy the wood. All 
that was left to show that this happened were some stumps 
along the creek, and the name. 

No one at Mobeetie noticed us when we drove in, for 
everyone was excited because two wagon trains, a bull team 
and a mule team, had come in from Dodge City, Kansas. All 
the wagons, a long string of them, were loaded down and 
folks wanted to know what was in them. Soldiers came from 
the fort, a mile away; scouts, both white and Indian, hurried 
up; even idlers spurted up to get there; and store keepers shut 
their doors. Everybody hung about those wagons. Everyone 
was anxious to get the news of the outside world. 

We bovs had seen four horses hitched as a team and driven 
by two pairs of reins, back in Kentucky, but this was different. 
Twelve mules were hitched, one pair in front of another, and 
all were guided by one line, called a jerk line. A string of 
oxen, hitched to three wagons fastened together, were directed 
by a long whip, and a loud voice. This was something new. 
This was Texas. 

We went on northward, finally getting to Uncle Zeke’s 
home near Bankhead Mound. Strange moving spots of light 
showed on top of that high point a long time before we got 
to the hill. 

“Theyre the mirrors the scouts use to talk to the fort 
with,” explained Uncle Zeke. “They keep a man up there all 
the time to watch for Indians who leave the Reservation 
across the line. They call it Bankhead Signal Station. ‘Bank- 
head’, for an officer of the fort.” 

Pa liked the land on Sweetwater Creek so he leased from 
the Merry brothers. We boys could not keep from staring at 
those men, Sebe Merry, six feet nine inches tall, and his little 
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brother Ben, only six feet and five inches tall. They were 
good and kind and gentle. 

We made a dugout in the side of the creek bank so that 
Pa could walk in without bending his head; he did not have 
to go down steps and duck his head at the door as most of 
the dugout men did. 

The floor was dirt; the walls were dirt. To make a roof, two 
cottonwood logs were laid across each end of the top of the 
hole. Another log was laid on top from one log to the other, 
the long way of the dugout, as a ridge pole. Then smaller 
poles, used as rafters, were laid side by side, from ridgepole 
to the side of the hole, as close as possible. Over these, willow 
boughs and twigs made a thatch. Eighteen inches of dirt on 
top of this made a good roof. Ma found that only a little 
dust fell from the roof in dry weather and it took a rain of 
several days to start a muddy trickle from it. 

When the first corn crop Pa grew in Texas was gathered, 
he said to Ernest and me, “Boys, you may have every ear of 
corn you can find in the field. Sell them and the money is 
yours.” 

I sold my gleanings for a dollar; so did Ernest. We boys 
felt like millionaires when we went to town to spend a whole 
dollar as we wished. Dollars were dollars in the Simpson 
home in those days. 

I slipped into a dry goods store and bought four yards of 
calico: the clerk told me that was enough to make Ma a dress. 
Then I bought candy with the fifty cents I had left. 

I came home, stuffed with sweet stuff, and proudly handed 
Ma her bundle. Her eyes filled with tears and she said, 
“Why, Nat, you gave me half of your fortune.” 


Ernest and I started to school in Mobeetie in 1886 when 
Ernest was eleven and I was nine. We lived far from town 
and were needed to work at home, so we were in and out of 
school all winter. 

I started to earn money for myself when I was ten. I hired 
out to a ranchman. Every morning I drove one hundred 
graded cattle from the home pasture to the open range and 
spent the whole day alone; every night I drove them back 
again. The rancher paid me a fortune each month. Six dol- 
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lars! I felt almost guilty when I took my wages for doing 
nothing and having fun all day long. 

Our home was on the trail followed by Indians when they 
left the Reservation east of the state line to go to Mobeetie. 
Sometimes a band of savages would appear on the trail. 
Usually a lone Cheyenne would stop to beg from us. Indians 
would accept anything, but they preferred food to any other 
vift. Ma got so she was not nervous when Indians came but 
we boys were never quite comfortable if one was near. 

Bob, my little brother, and I were fishing in the Gageby 
Creek one day. Bob glanced up. 

“Look, Nat,” he called to me. 

A party of Indians was approaching. One was loping 
toward us. 

“Let's get going, Bob. Hurry,” I cried. 

The wagon was headed for home in an instant. The Indian 
was getting nearer and nearer. 

“Bob, you drive,” I said, boldly, but in trembling tones. 
“Tl hold my gun ready.” 

Bob whipped the horses. The Indian was nearer still. 

“T won't shoot ‘less I have to, Bob,” I said, assuringly, “but 
if I do shoot, you drive as fast as you can.” 

The man drew near enough to jabber something to us. 

“No sabe,” I answered. “No sabe.” 

Evidently the Indian could “sabe” this for he turned back 
to his group without further speech. 

I was eleven but I was trembling and I know I was white 
but Bob, just nine, was cool and unmoved. Both of us bragged 
that we looked so scary to the Indians that a full-grown buck 
dared not attack us. The home folks all smiled. 

Sometimes, in those days, boys were allowed to take a 
wagon and team and go off for a camping trip to gather bones 
that were scattered about on the prairie, left behind by 
buffalo hunters of the Sixties and Seventies and by cattle 
herds later. These bones, bleached by sun and wind, brought 
good prices in town where bone buyers waited around for 
bone wagons to come. Piles of bones were heaped high in 
every town, waiting for shipment to Eastern markets. Ernest, 
now fourteen, and I, coming twelve, set out on a bone gath- 
ering expedition on a sunny winter day. 
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Twelve miles from home we camped. We dropped to sleep 
at once for picking bones all that fine day had worn us out. 

Next morning Ernest could hardly turn over. Something 
weighed down the tarpaulin that covered us. He sat up. The 
world was white. Snow had fallen in the night, and a heavy 
layer covered us. 

Ernest did not disturb me. He struck a match. The wind 
blew out the flame before he could light a fire. He struck 
another and another until our precious store was exhausted. 
Snow was falling fast. Ernest turned the team loose. There 


were mounds nearby that would keep the wind from the | 


horses if they got behind those hills. The breaks, too, would 
shelter them. 

There was nothing to do but stay in bed. Ernest crept under 
the tarpaulin, bringing with him some biscuits Ma had baked 
for us. I roused about this time. 

“Just as well go back to sleep, Nat,” said Ernest. “There’s 
nothing we can do.” 

The bread was frozen so hard that we could not eat it, 
and there was no fire to warm it. We hugged the biscuits close 
to our warm bodies, hoping to thaw them out until we could 
bite them. During this thawing out process, we slept. 

We waked, munched a little off the edge of the biscuits, 
put our food back in our clothing to be re-heated and slept 
again. 

The snow raged all day. In the night snow fell on snow 
that had fallen the night and day before. We slevt the clock 
around. We were not afraid; we were not uncomfortable, 
for we kept warm under the tarpaulin and we had dry, half- 
frozen bread in plenty. Another day passed with snow falling 
heavily; another night of deep sleep and then came the morn- 
ing. Snow had ceased to fall and the sun was shining brightly. 

Our horses were gone so we started walking toward home. 
Every step was a struggle with deep snow, and we had twelve 
long miles to go. We had but one fear as we stumbled home- 
ward. If the horses got home first, Ma would be frightened. 
She would imagine all sorts of things, even the worst. We 
tried our best to beat the horses home. 

Just as we climbed the last little hill and started down to 
the welcome of the dugout, sheltered by creek banks and 
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oven-warm, we saw the horses coming over another hill, not 
far away. Our expedition had been a failure financially, but 
what did we boys care? We had had a great adventure. 


When the Gageby schoolhouse was built, near our home, 
it was too far for me to go back and forth daily. I was man- 
sized now and felt I was too big to go to school, but Ma 
wanted me to get an education and we had a good man as 
teacher; so I consented to go. Ma was such a wonderful 
woman that I couldn’t refuse her anything. 

The teacher and I curtained off one end of the school room 
for living quarters and batched there. 

One day the teacher happened to look in my desk. There 
lay a six-shooter. The teacher fell back, horrified. 

“What do you mean by this, Nat?” he asked. 

“Nothing. I don’t mean to use it. I have no enemies that 
I know of. All the boys who work for wages carry six-shooters. 
That shows we are grown up. I didn't want Ma to know I 
have one so I hid it here.” 

I went to school in Mobeetie after that and stayed at 
Grandmother’s home. I did not go home even at the end of 
the session. I had grown up. I had even outgrown the name, 
Nat. I was now Walter. The town of Mobeetie had grown 
and the country about it had settled up so that people lived 
just ten miles apart. I felt crowded. Wheeler County was too 
civilized for me now. I longed for the real West. 


* ¥ * * 


Most of the newcomers had but little money and could not 
cope with conditions here in a manner that would make life 
profitable. If they farmed, they had to have fences to keep 
off the hordes of cattle pastured on free grass. Fences were 
expensive, a luxury even for the owners of big ranches. Even 
though the nesters managed to fence off a small plot for a 
field, there was still the thick crust of sod to be broken, the 
soil to be pulverized, seed secured at great expense and sown 
with great inconvenience. Then would come the long wait 
for a rain that usually came too late to cause the seed to 
germinate. Cotton and corn had been the main crops in other 
sections where they had lived but cotton and corn were 
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unsuited to this high, dry climate which demanded different 
crops and different soil-treatment. Even though their experi- 
mental planting should bring returns, nesters must live while 
they waited. 

Life was kept in the nester by an occasional day’s work 
on a nearby ranch, and by killing coyotes and lobos for the 
bounty offered by ranchmen and county commissioners; but 
the crop that saved their lives and gave them a chance to 
establish themselves was a crop sown by the bullet and cul- 
tivated by wind and sun. 

Scattered over the Panhandle were dry buffalo bones, 
bleached ash-white. Nesters gathered these in piles sometimes 
as high as a haystack, bringing in more and more until their 
benefactors, the bone buyers, came along, or, after the rail- 
roads had been built, until they could arrange for shipment. 

Buffalo bones fed and clothed and sustained the nester 
until he got together a few cattle, learned somewhat about 
farming in this climate and thus dug his feet too firmly into 
the turf for the cowman to oust him. 


5 English Money Cabanlsher the Economy 


| Cate investors came to the Panhandle of Texas in the 
Seventies and established the economy of that section. 
Settlers and ranchers had come to the Panhandle with 
little capital. Defeat faced all alike. An influx of wealthy 
English people, who came in person or sent their gold, caused 
the Panhandle to take heart again. Gradually this money 
seeped into all the ranches and stability was assured at last. 
The first English ranchmen who came were the Cators 
on the North Palo Duro. They were mere boys at the time, 
sons of a sea captain, and they came with no thought of 
burning the Cator name into the brown grass of the Pan- 
handle. They came to kill buffalo and sell the hides in Dodge 
City. They stayed to build up a ranch in the northern part of 
the Panhandle even before any counties had been estab- 
lished. The original founders of the Cator family in America 
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are gone, but there are still Cators on the North Plains. 
There will probably always be Cators there. 

The second English-supported ranch was the JA in Don- 
ley and other counties. Charles Goodnight, with John Adair, 
of Ireland, invested English money belonging to Adair in a 
ranch in the Palo Duro Canyon in 1876, and that ranch is 
still in the hands of the Adair heirs. As years passed on, 
Goodnight withdrew, but Mrs. Adair took over the manage- 
ment after the death of her husband, and the ranch suc- 
ceeded under the capable superintendents she placed in 
charge. Almost every year, Mrs. Adair came with a retinue of 
servants, and spent some time on the JA’s, which she dearly 
loved. Then she would go back east, or to England, or wher- 
ever fancy led her. 

Another large English ranch, started by brothers, was the 
RO Ranch in Donley, and several other counties. Sir Alfred 
Rowe, the elder brother and the best known, managed the 
ranch, usually at long range. He had a foreman, or local 
manager, while he went hither and yonder at will. There was 
never any assurance that he would come, or that he would 
stay if he did come. He might remain on the ranch for 
months; he might turn around and go back into the wide 
world in two hours after his arrival. Alfred Rowe was a man 
of moods and whims, but no one could challenge his honesty; 
no one could question his motives. A proud, reserved Eng- 
lishman, who made many friends in the Panhandle, was 
Alfred Rowe, owner of a large ranch, a man who made a 
success of his investment. 

One of the most pretentious gambles on the part of the 
English was the Rocking Chaire Ranch in Collingsworth 
County. Here haughty Englishmen came over to manage their 
holdings, and found that the task was beyond them. They 
antagonized the cowboys by their supercilious manners; they 
made themselves the laughing stock of settlers who held their 
ways in derision and called them slighting names. Had those 
Englishmen recognized the true spirit of the cowboys, and 
treated them with the respect due them, the owners would 
have prospered, for no better ranch lands can be found in the 
Panhandle than the Rocking Chaire lands. The cowboys 
would have worked honestly for them, for they were not given 
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to irregularities in matters of honor. The small ranchers 
near would have been neighborly, if the English had treated 
them as equals. But the cowboys were called cow-servants; the 
neighbors were spoken of as cottagers. A visit from nobility 
was such a condescension that it irritated rather than soothed 
the relations between the two. The result was that someone 
stole from the Rocking Chaires without scruples, as it seemed, 
and the ranch failed. It was not due to inefficiency in manage- 
ment, or because the pasture was not good or the cattle un- 
healthy. It failed because of English arrogance, which made 
someone long to strike back. The only way they could do it 
was to steal the Rocking Chaire pasture bare. 

In this case the English were obtuse. They were not deal- 
ing with people of another race, another nation. Every man in 
that section was of English origin. In the big family of the 
world, they were blood-brothers. But those Englishmen did 
not see that something had grown up in the English who had 
been in America a generation. A new spirit had been devel- 
oped, a new sense of values. They were English still, but they 
were American-English, who scorned the trappings of nobil- 
ity. 
Display such as is considered necessary to a high-born Eng- 
lishman, was a matter of little moment to the Texas cowboy. 
“A man is a man for a’ that,” they agreed with Burns. “Let 
England have its pomp and circumstance,” said these English- 
men with a generation of America in their veins. “If they 
like that sort of thing, let them have it. Who cares? But don't 
let them try to force it on us. Don’t let them look down their 
noses at our levis and chaps, at our speech, our degree of cul- 
ture.” 

None of the English on ranches had the trouble that the 
Rocking Chaire owners had. Most of them settled down into 
a pattern of living, which granted the Texans the right to live 
as they were used to living, without change because of the 
coming of some monied strangers. The English liked the 
cowboys, as a rule; they made friends with them, and the two 
worked in harmony. 


So it is that a strong tie was built up between England and 
Texas. An article appeared in the Christian Science Monitor 
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on August 3, 1953, that spoke of the “very warm spot the 
Lone Star State occupies is every Briton’s heart.” 

On August 22 of that year, under the heading, “Anglo- 
Texas Society,” a letter was run in the Times in London, say- 
ing, “May we beg the courtesy of announcing in your columns 
the formation of a Texas-Anglo Society? The object of this 
society is to establish cultural and social links between this 
country and the state of Texas, which occupies a special his- 
torical position, not only in relation to the United States, 
but also to Great Britain. Those interested are asked to com- 
municate with Montague Square, London, W. I.” 

In still another article in the Monitor, “Englishmen’s 
Texas,” is this statement, “British admiration for Texas prob- 
ably has, like most things British, very ancient roots.” 

When we consider the extreme age of England, and the 
callow youth of the Panhandle, and even of Texas, that state- 
ment, “very ancient,” is hardly justified. From the standpoint 
of this particular section, the Panhandle, “very ancient,” is a 
fitting adjective. The Panhandle is not old; it is an upstart 
that is just taking on a little dignity among settled parts of 
the world, but the English came here early, so to us in the 
Panhandle, those English roots in Texas are “very ancient.” 
We feel that the English came here long, long ago, and that 
they are part of our basic development. For that reason the 
Panhandle treasures the roots that the English thrust firmly 
into our thick sod in the Seventies. 

We speak the names that the English left on our land with 
appreciation: Wellington, named for the great Duke of Well- 
ington; Clarendon, named for the wife of an English lord, 
and pronounced by the English, so it is said, “Clar-EN-don”; 
Salisbury, a name well known in England; Aberdeen, named 
for the Earl of Aberdeen; Plymouth, from a town in Massa- 
chusetts that was named for Plymouth in England; Rocking 
Chaire Mountains, a name brought from England and spelled 
with an “e” at the end; many others. 

The English gave us our language long ago; they gave us 
our spirit that has been warped and changed by the independ- 
ence engendered in America; it has given us financial help in 
our time of great stress; it has left names behind to mark the 
coming of the English into the prairies. There are close ties 
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between us though sometimes we forget them. Now there 
comes this new movement, this forming of the “Anglo-Texas 
Society.” 

Sometimes I hear some of my friends railing at the English 
and talking of their peculiar characteristics and stubborn atti- 
tudes. Sometimes I recognize the justice of the criticism. 
Sometimes I resent the attitude of superiority of some Eng- 
lishmen toward Americans. But most Englishmen love Texas; 
we must remember that and be glad. We must treasure those 
roots that England has sunken into Panhandle soil. We must 
be friends with our cousins across the waters. 

I says this, not merely because it pleases me to know of the 
Anglo-Texas Society, but as my firmly fixed feeling. I am like 
the author of “White Cliffs of Dover,’ who knew the faults 
of the English, but who ended her story with a saying to 
which I give my hearty approval, “In a world where England 
is finished and dead, I would not want to live.” 
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Every one in those early days dipped cattle to stamp out 
the dread Texas fever and other cattle ailments. The MclIn- 
toshes of Deaf Smith County had a vat for dipping so every- 
one gathered there to dip at the same time. They bought the 
dipping solution and split the price among themselves and 
worked until every cow on North Draw had gone down into 
the vile smelling mixture, keeping only its head out of the 
liquid, and had come out the other side, cleansed of ticks and 
disease-bearing agencies. The men all brought food from 
home and put it with the meat and sourdough biscuits and 
coffee and beans which was standard fare for the womanless 
Mclntoshes. Tom Bassett always brought a white cocoanut 
cake and a pound of butter among his contributions, but those 
men there on dipping business never saw either of them for 
Mr. McIntosh hid that cake and butter until company was 
gone and he and his boys could enjoy them together. 
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le the history of the world a fact stands out as unmistakably 
true: whenever a crisis arises a man is forthcoming to take 
charge of the situation and direct the course of events to 
safety and to comfort. Similarly it is true that when the need 
for a commodity arises, that commodity is produced to meet 
the demand. Wire fencing is a pertinent example of this 
truth. 

The Panhandle was settled in the Seventies. The Goodnight 
Ranch was started and then came Bugbee Ranch on Bugbee 
Creek, Hank Creswell on Chicken Creek, Nick Eaton on 
McClelland Creek, the LX’s on Pitcher Creek, Robert Moody 
on Red Deer, Dick McNulty on the Canadian. 

Only sixty to a hundred miles intervened between these 
places. Settlement was getting embarrassingly thick. Cattle 
strayed from one range to another. Yearly roundups were 
held and each man’s cattle were returned to him. This was 
an enjoyable event, but it was expensive. 

But this condition in itself was not sufficient menace to 
cause the cattlemen to become alarmed. The menace that 
caused cattlemen real concern came from the north. Each year 
the herds of Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado increased 
in numbers, and every year they drifted before the storms 
and came down to rob the cattle of the Panhandle of their 
succulent mesquite grass ranges and to mix with the Pan- 
handle herds to the annoyance of the ranchmen. These north- 
ern cattle were unwelcome from every standpoint. They ate 
up the grass, they complicated the herding, they increased 
roundup labors. 

No stock law was practical. Panhandle ranches had to be 
fenced. What material could be used? Woven wire was too 
expensive; there was no wood to make fences since even the 
Goodnight ranch, the best wooded in the Panhandle, had 
been stripped to the rocky hillside by a trade that the owner 
made to furnish cedar to build Fort Elliott in return for 
reduced freight. Rock was too expensive to quarry and haul. 
Besides the ranches were far too extensive to use rock. 
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Barb wire, then almost unknown and still in the experi- 
mental stage, was the one hope of the cattlemen. But the 
cowboys objected. Not only did barb wire reduce the number 
of hands needed, but it also took much of the glamour and 
romance out of the cattle business. It made things too routine 
to suit the taste of the cowboy. 

O. H. Nelson, the man who introduced the Hereford 
“white faces” into the Panhandle, and who lived for years at 
Romero, Texas, knew more of barb wire than did any of 
the other cattlemen. He had lived and ranched in Kansas 
before coming to the Panhandle. He had gone through the 
same situation that the Panhandle men were facing. He had 
been forced to fence, forced by the encroachments of his 
neighbors and their interests, and had stretched smooth wire 
fences all about his place only to have his cattle slide grace- 
fully through the wires into the forbidden fields beyond. 

Then Joseph Glidden, the master manufacturer of wire 
fences, had conceived the idea of bending horse shoe nails 
about the wires, thus forming a barb to hold back errant 
cattle. Judge Nelson had been one of the first to buy some of 
the wire, and with the pair of pinchers and the bundle of 
barbs sent along by the manufacturers, he had made him a 
barb wire fence one-half a mile long. And this worked—for 
a while. But western cows are wise and wary. It did not take 
them long to discover that if they pushed the barbs along the 
wire until the barbs were grouped in bunches, the smooth 
wire would be left as before, and nothing could prevent their 
slipping through, no matter how taut the wire nor how 
close the posts. 

Then Glidden and Isaac L. Ellwood, his partner, did some 
thinking of their own. They twisted two wires together with 
barbs at the twists so that the sharp pointed metal thorns could 
not be moved from side to side; and the question of cattle 
restraint was solved. 

Glidden and Ellwood saw that they had the fence that was 
the one thing useful for the plains of Texas at this crucial 
time in their development, but the problem they faced was 
how to convince the ranchers that they had found what cow- 
men needed. 

They hurried to Sherman, Texas, their headquarters. Gun- 
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ter and Munson were enterprising, young and adventurous 
financiers, who at one time had a blanket file for the entire 
Panhandle. They could sell barb wire if anyone could. Gunter 
and Munson promised to make a test fence on their ranch 
near where the town of Canyon now stands near the Ceta 
Blanco, the T-Anchor Ranch. The material for this was 
brought from Mobeetie, purchased from the Post traders, 
Lee and Reynolds, though later such material was sometimes 
brought from Dodge City, sometimes from Henrietta. 

Months before, Charles Goodnight had purchased material 
to make a fence on the JA Ranch. Something delayed the work 
and thus the Goodnight fence was the second in the Pan- 
handle. 

The first three fences in the Panhandle were built by three 
contractors. Bob Adams built on the Ceta Blanco Ranch, 
from head of Bitter Creek in Hall County to Armstrong 
County line, and south to Palo Duro Canyon, in 1881. The 
second, from Bitter Creek to beyond Claude, was contracted 
for by T. S. McClelland and a man named Forrest, who built 
it up to the town of Clarendon, and from that place to a point 
south of Claude, and then due south on the Armstrong Coun- 
ty line. The Goodnight fence was constructed by Henry Tay- 
lor of Clarendon, Texas. The Ceta Blanco and the Goodnight 
fences stand today as examples of the quality of workmanship 
that marked the period of construction in the Panhandle. 


One ranchman, L. C. Coleman, refused to fence his prop- 
erty. He declared the expense was too great for the good to be 
derived. But when Mr. Goodnight threw a fence to the crest 
of a hill and then part of the way down into the valley so 
that all the cattle from the northern states struck the fence 
and then followed it down into Coleman’s ranges, he decided 
that fencing was cheaper than the entertaining of hordes of 
northern cattle. He took up the fencing and carried the work 
on east and south. 

Those first fences were snares for the animals that roamed 
the plains. Antelopes used to rush the fences in their endeavor 
to escape. They could be killed by hundreds. And so tame 
did they become in their bewilderment and their confinement 
that they could often be roped by the cowmen. Deer and 
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antelope drifted against the fences in winter and froze 
against the wires. Longhorns, entangled in the wires in their 
effort to remove their velvet, could not escape and died of 
starvation. | 
A third fence was built by popular subscription. It was a 
drift fence flung from the northeast corner of the Panhandle 
across the north plains to the New Mexico line at a cost of 
$300.00 per mile to hold back the cattle from the north. 
Gradually the use of wire fences became general. The little 
cowman and the man with a big ranch alike sought the pro- 
tection of barb wire. At a critical time, when discourage- 
ment was general, when the Panhandle ranchers seemed to 
be handicapped beyond progress, this simple invention came 
to the rescue. The cattle industry was saved. This meant the 
salvation of the Panhandle, the promotion of its development. 
Invading cattle being held back, ranchmen could give more 
time to their own cattle. The freedom of the plains being 
gone, there was no further inducement for the cow thief and 
the horse rustler. They moved farther on and order was 
established. Since the cattle were restrained within given 
boundaries, the plow became active, sod was broken, and the 
fields of today were anticipated by crudely cultivated soil. 
The wire fence is especially associated with the history of 
Amarillo. W. H. Bush, of Chicago and Amarillo, married the 
only daughter of Mr. Glidden. H. B. Sanborn married the 
adopted daughter of Mr. Glidden, and she helped him to 
found the town of Amarillo. Their one child, a son, was 
named Ellwood, in honor of the partner of Mr. Glidden, and 
when the Sanborns gave to the City of Amarillo a valuable 
bit of land for a park, they named it Ellwood, in memory of 
the little boy who had died so many years ago. 


Today the wire fence is to us in the nature of a necessary 
evil, so well has it become established, and so lightly do we 
consider its value. It is everywhere. It tears our clothes when 
we get near it. It interposes its slendor strength when we wish 
to drive across the prairies in the old free way. We used to 
double its usefulness by attaching our telephones to it and 
using the wires to connect farm-ranch houses with the whole 
world. And when a cow with more than ordinarily tough 
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hide worms her way through the barb wire, we cannot realize 
that once the fate of the Panhandle hinged on the answer to 
this question: Will barb wire turn back cattle? 
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A herd came southward, passing creek after creek, hoping 
to reach the depths of a canyon, out of the sweep of the bliz- 
zards, before winter was upon them. A few trees were found 
along the banks of some of the streams, furnishing a little 
driftwood. The cook wagon was filled with wood to serve as 
fuel on the high, treeless divides until other streams with 
their meager portions of drift could be reached. When wood 
gave out with no stream in sight or else a stream barren of 
trees, buffalo chips were used as fuel unless they were soggy 
from melted snow or summer rains. Then, without fuel of 
any kind, the outfit pushed on, gambling on reaching an 
arroyo or canyon soon. 
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he first settlers located near the natural waters of the High 

Plains. For years men recognized the prairie’s level and 
inviting qualities and longed to possess acres of the rich grass- 
lands, but distance from water made many acres undesirable 
for settlement. 

Men who came were ever on the lookout for water, and 
many a party grew frantic when their path across the flatness 
of the plains found them overcome by thirst with no water 
in sight. Often times they knew nothing of the signs by which 
the trained eye could locate water. 

Bones Hooks, the highly respected Negro cattleman, said 
that he could tell how far water was from any spot on the 
prairie by the depth of the trails made by cattle and buffalo. 
If the trails were shallow, no water was near; if deep, water 
was near. By following the trail in the direction in which it 
oradually gets deeper, the seeker would eventually find water. 

In the early days of settlement, the cowman took possession 
of a portion of a stream and claimed the pasturage for many 
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miles on each side of that water course. The grass and water 
became his by right of priority, and his claim was not con- 
tested for many years. 

Naturally this left wide reaches of prairie grass mene 
since natural water was too sparsely located to put many areas 
within reach of a cow. As a result only the grass within a 
certain radius of watering places was grazed. 

Then nesters came, filed on land, claimed water rights and 
made themselves obnoxious to the cattlemen. This increased 
the need for finding water and, combined with the increased . 
pressure to make use of previously ungrazed grassland, led to 
the drilling of wells. In effect, the drilling of wells brought 
into usefulness many acres of grass which had been rotting on 
the prairie. 

But even before the wells were drilled, brave landlovers 
ventured to make homes on the prairie many miles from a 
stream. They simply dug a hole in the ground for shelter and 
began life miles from water, which became their greatest 
need. 

There were many little pools, “plate lakes” as the Indians 
called them, but the water was not fit for drinking and cook- 
ing purposes. Then men, and sometimes the women, hauled 
water from streams miles away. 

Many settlers drove as much as fifteen miles with a wagon 
filled with barrels to get a supply of water. A tow sack was 
used to cover each barrel, with an iron hoop holding it in 
place. Sometimes a woman came with her brood of children, 
and water sloshed over all of them, freezing on their clothes. 

Water for washing was dipped out of the “plate lakes” 
and sediment allowed to settle. H. M. Timmons of Amarillo, 
whose memory is retentive and his information authentic, 
says that his family crushed prickly pear leaves, put the mash 
into the lake water and thus expedited the clearing of the 
water, leaving no taste of cactus. 

Then the railroads came, and locomotives needed water. 
So wells were drilled at intervals along the track and wind- 
mills put up. These windmills had wooden wheels from 12 
to 20 feet in diameter. 

‘The railroad sometimes charged twenty-five or fifty cents 
a barrel, but usually the water was given away. Many a home 
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near a railroad well was kept going by the generosity of the 
railroad. Settlers held on, hoping for the day when they 
would own a well. 


Gradually wells came to the Panhandle. From the first well 
put up by B. B. Groom in 1882 until 1890 may be called the 
experimental period of well drilling. In 1884 T. S. Bugbee 
drilled nine wells on the Shoe Bar Ranch and Charles Good- 
night drilled one at Silverton in 1886, the same year that 
one was drilled in Lipscomb County in the Upper Panhandle. 

When Jim Logue drilled a well (in what was later to become 
Armstrong County ) in 1887, he bought his rig in Fort Worth. 
The mortgage for that drill was the first mortgage recorded 
in Armstrong County, being transferred from Clarendon to 
Claude when the county was organized. Logue did his own 
drilling. 

Wells and windmills were expensive. Drillers usually 
charged seventy-five cents a foot for the first day’s work which 
sometimes totaled eighty feet, then added twenty-five cents 
for each foot they drilled on succeeding days. The drilling 
and installation, including casing, piping, and sucker rods for 
a well three hundred and seventy-five feet deep was about one 
thousand dollars. But the heaviest expense was the hauling 
of material, including the tower framework, which cost more 
in freight than its original cost. 

The early ranch wells, like the railroad wells, used wooden 
wheels which varied in size. A three hundred and seventy-five 
foot well using two inch piping would require an eighteen 
foot wooden wheel. For a hundred foot well a ten to twelve 
foot wheel would suffice. 

Among the most popular early windmills used were the 
Eclipse, the U. S., the Star, and the Standard. Perhaps more 
Eclipses were sold than any other. 

Two occupations besides that of well driller grew out of the 
need for water and windmills—the water hauler and the 
“windmill man”. 

In the small towns, water haulers had regular customers. 
Homes had water barrels, carefully covered. The water hauler 
kept them filled at a small price per barrel. 

On the big ranches, an important employee was known 
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as the “windmill man”. He was supplied with a wagon and 
team, comfortable camping equipment, and tools. He set out 
on his rounds, going from well to well, oiling and setting them 
in order. Sometimes he would not see a single person for 
weeks, and rarely did he have time to go to headquarters. 
Wells require frequent care. 

In towns, men kept windmills in order for a small fee. 
Horace Jackson of Amarillo once had one hundred and fifty 
wells under his supervision. He made a good living until the 
improved water system of the city caused the citizens to have — 
their towers torn down. Horace even found this movement 
profitable for he bought the towers for a song and sold them 
to ranchers who were drilling wells. This happened as late 
as 1930. 

In the early days, the best known drillers in the lower 
counties were Jim and Solomon Wilder, Jim McGrath, J. H. 
Hamlin, and the Jamesons—John, Reese, and Tom. Hamlin 
of Amarillo did his work on a big scale. He had a large outfit, 
worked crews night and day, sold the windmill equipment, 
and put up the towers for his wells, though ranchers often 
wanted to save money by putting up their own towers. Ham- 
lin charged more than others, but he guaranteed his wells and 
prospered. 

John Jameson, one of the very active drillers, has related 
many of his experiences. John was in the court square in 
Panhandle one day when Sol Wilder started to drill a well. 
John idly dug the first few feet of the hole to start the well, 
so Sol hired him as a helper. In two weeks John quit because 
he did not like the rough speech that he heard about that 
well. 

J. H. Hamlin contracted with Al McKinney to drill a well. 
George Russell did the work, aided by John Jameson and 
Charlie Dees. The well turned out to be a good one, but they 
found it was not on the McKinney land. It was on Henry 
Lippold’s section. Henry came out from the N Bar N Ranch 
and lived on that section for years. 


While the three men, George Russell, John and Charlie, 
were working, they began to discuss the future. 
“There'll be lots 0’ wells needed in this country,” remarked 
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Charlie. 

“Looks like it would pay us to get in the game,” said John. 
“George, here, is a fine well driller, and he'll teach us, so we 
ought to make a killing.” 

“What'd we use for money?” asked George. 

Talk went on and, in time, Will Jameson sent John $126 
to invest. The others put up the same amount, and J. H. 
Hamlin ordered the rig. So the boys started out in debt to 
Hamlin for about $800.00. 

They practiced on a well for John’s father. It was a hard 
one but a success. Then they drilled one for Lee Calliham, 
north of Claude. Sol Wilder had failed to bring in the well on 
the court square, so the boys were called in to finish it. 

They soon found they were in for trouble for it was just 
like the one they had just finished for Will Jameson. They 
struck soft sand and it caved in repeatedly. They fol- 
lowed the course they had tried in the Jameson well. They 
kept going deeper until the well was four hundred feet deep. 
In both cases they got good wells. Such wells were called 
“bottom wells’. Even though they struck water at a lesser 
depth, it was necessary to dig to the bottom of the sand to 
prevent “sanding up”. 

The two boys were getting good training. George Russell 
was an expert driller. Never, in all his varied experiences, 
did he lose a hole or a drill bit or a sand bucket, and this was 
an usually good record. John determined to rival George in 
time. 

A call was sent to the three boys by a disgusted land owner. 
A driller with little experience had got a well in such a condi- 
tion that he could do nothing more with it. The boys ran a 
three inch casing down through the four inch casing, drilled 
down four hundred eighteen feet and got a good well. 

A call came from Goodnight and Miller at Goodnight to 
drill four wells at the Juan Place north of town. This was in 
a shallow water belt and when one of the wells went as deep 
as one hundred feet, the ranchers ordered the boys to move 
over to what promised to be shallower water. 

They had drilled three wells by the last week of June in 
1891. They debated. Should they go on and drill that other 
well or should they hang around Panhandle until after the 
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Fourth of July festivities? They were just boys, longing for 
fun and companionship, so they enjoyed the Fourth and 
instead of moving back to the Goodnight place, moved on to 
the Bar CC Ranch in Ochiltree County to drill for the man- 
ager, W. H. Todd. 

They did not make as much out of this as they expected, 
for Todd had contracted with someone else to put up the 
windmill and tank, but they had better luck when they moved 
over to the Turkey Tracks at the head of Bugbee Creek in 
Hutchinson County, where most wells had to go four hundred - 
feet. They drilled the hole, set up the windmill, and made 
a two hundred and fifty gallon cedar-stave tank, hauling all 
the material from Amarillo. The hauling helped the boys to 
make good money on many wells. 

The worst luck they ever had was on Jess Wright’s place in 
Carson County. Here they struck red clay. They drilled and 
drilled until, at nearly four hundred feet, they struck water, 
but it was the poorest flow they ever found. 


Windmills made living on the plains possible, but they did 
more than furnish water to the people. They became a symbol 
of security. In that dry land, they spoke of freshness, a 
renewal of life. They gave a rhythm to life on the plains. No 
one who has lived near a windmill can ever forget the regular 
beat and clang and creak that to the listener was prairie 
music. Many a city dweller walks the pavements to the beat 
of a windmill; city sounds are windmill sounds; the towers 
of the city are windmill towers. 
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Lakes on the Llano Estacado were filled with a broadleafed 
grass that made good forage for the cattle. They fattened on 
it as they did on the short brown buffalo grass. Along the 
creeks were other grasses, tall, green, luscious looking, but 
cattle turned from them to the brown wool of the wide 
prairies and the wild wheat of the lakes. 

After a time lake grasses were cut and used for feed for 
horses. The nutritious seeds, somewhat like the head of wheat, 
kept the mounts round and fat. Men baled the hay and for 
some this was their only ready-money crop. One man sold two 
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hundred bales from a single lake in one season. 

Over-grazing and wet seasons that brought the water to a 
high level reduced the lake grass practically to extinction. 
Then the short grass and the blue gamma constituted the 
main forage for cattle. As years passed and herds increased, 
even the heavy mat of the buffalo grass showed signs of 
thinning. Too many cattle were taking toll of the Panhandle 
pastures. 
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Note: The following account was written by H. Lloyd 
Cowan of Arlington in the form of a letter to the author. 
Mr. Cowan relates a move by covered wagon to the High 
Plains during the first decade of this century. At the time, 
Mr. Cowan was a small boy. 


: I was a chill day in December of 1906 when my father’s 

wagon, heavily loaded with household goods, covered by a 
wagon sheet drawn tightly over arching bows, is pulled up 
the steep rise to the caprock by three horses abreast. All the 
way up the long, slow climb we have been leaving behind us 
the more timbered regions. All day we have been approach- 
ing that magic land which lay beyond the distant rimrock. 
Now, with a sudden steep, hard pull, the horses bring the 
lurching wagon out on top of the plains to a new and different 
world. No trees; nothing but an occasional mesquite bush. 
Grass covers the earth, brown, dry grass that the horses eat 
oreedily. 

We are stunned by the immensity of the world. The wagon 
rolls along a faint road with grassy ruts. A sudden “plop” 
frightens me. 

“Just a frog,” my father assures me. 

“Just a frog!” I thought with the pain of a boy who loves 
frogs. 

Many and many a time I was to hear this strange sound 
and never could I quite reconcile myself to the tragic death 
of that poor frog, bursting under the wheels, being grouna 
into the earth. 

Fences are infrequent. On one of them a bullbat sits on 


Above: This dioramic reproduction of a JA Ranch camping rig typifies the mode of transportation used 
by many families moving to the High Plains as late as the second decade of this century. (Courtesy Pan- 


handle Plains Museum, Canyon, Texas) 


Below: A group of home-seekers gathered in front of the hotel and bank in Soash, Texas on July 4, 1909. 
- Concrete walls of the bank, above right, is all that remains of the town. (Courtesy W. P. Soash) 
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almost every fence post. More bullbats zoom in the sky, giving 
their wild cries. 

Strange little animals scurry to small, volcanic cones, their 
homes. Prairie dogs, my father calls them, but they do not 
look like our dog, old Loud. 

“Boom!” roars Dad’s gun and he brings a dead rabbit to the 
wagon. We make camp, build a fire of mesquite wood or cow 
chips; Mother cooks the rabbit over the fire, and the most 
delectable odors float out on the evening air, odors that even 
then seemed lasting. 

In the warm wagon bed, under the bows, I lie and listen 
to the contented crunching of the horses eating grain from 
their feed troughs on the sides of the wagon, occasionally 
snuffing the dust that clogged their nostrils. Then I drift off 
to sleep and dream of frogs that pop as loud as shotguns, 
and of rabbits that escape from snakes, and of curlews that 
scream shrilly. 

One day we get to Floydada and stay all night. Next morn- 
ing everything is covered with snow and old Loud has left 
us. No one knows what to think. We are all unhappy with no 
Loud to bark and wag his tail. I want to stay and find him, 
but Dad says Floydada is not far enough West. “West” is a 
long way off yet. “West” is the other side of Tulia. We must 
move on at once. 

On and on we go. Sometimes we see a windmill far from 
the road or a humped up dugout along the trail. 

“Somebody lives there,” Dad says as we pass near the 
funny little cellar houses. We see no one except an occasional 
cowboy. We ask him, 

“How far is it to Happy?” 

Sometimes he waves his hand toward the sunset and 
gallops off as though he were in a hurry to be lost in the 
prairies. Sometimes Dad cracks his whip as the cowboy leaves, 
and says he must find a lake before sundown and dark. 

Maybe Happy is “out West’; maybe the Place that father 
talks of so much is near Happy. 

One day about noon Dad stops the wagon right out in the 
middle of the prairie, climbs down from the wagon seat and 
begins to look around, funny-like. 

“Are we going to camp here, Daddy?” I ask. “We passed 
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a Jake a way back yonder.” 

“How would you like to live here, Sonny Boy?” asks Daddy, 
his eyes a-twinkle. He always calls me Sonny Boy when he’s ' 
happy. 

“Is this the Place, Daddy?” we kids ask as we clamber out 
of the wagon. 

I Jook and wonder. No house. No windmill. Not even a 
dugout. Nothing but a section of land in the corner of two 
drift fences that run away from each other at right angles, 
hurrying to drop out of sight in the breaks. 

“You and the children can stay in Tulia until I build a 
house and drill a well,’ Father says to Mother. 


After several months in Tulia we come back to the Place. 
Our new house is a story-and-a-half frame, unpainted, with 
two front doors that lean toward each other, at the top, 
because the carpenter had been “drunk-an’-no-’count.” Soon 
Dad has a windmill and a few sheds, and has plowed up 
forty or fifty acres to raise feed for the stock. He gets a good 
stallion, a jack or two, and raises mules, horses and cattle 
and seems to make a good living for us. Anyway, he does not 
worry much about money and living seems wonderful to us 
children. 

Dark days come at last for we find that we are not wanted. 
Our place is in the corner of someone’s endless ranch. The 
ranch is school land and open range. Our stock runs on “their 
land”; their stock break into our little field. This is range 
trouble and makes folks uneasy. 

One day Dad goes to town and buys groceries enough to 
last for six months. Something happens and he goes back to 
town the very next day. 

“Be careful and keep on the watch,” he tells Mother as he 
leaves. “TIl turn him in.” 

Mother then tells me what happened yesterday. A cattle- 
man had stopped Dad, pulled a gun and ordered Dad to 
promise to keep our cattle off his range. 

“Tl make no such promises,” Dad had said. “If you want 
cattle kept off your grass, fence your ranch.” 

Seeing he could not bluff Dad, the man became frightened 
and offered Dad $1,000 not to “turn him in” to the sheriff. 
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Dad was silent. $5,000 then. “No,” Dad answered. And so 
here he was, off to “turn him in.” 


Somehow I soon forgot about the range trouble. New 
things crowd in to keep me busy. When my oldest sister and 
I are not going to school, or working in the field, or with the 
stock, or hauling in cowchips for fuel, or gathering bleached 
bones to sell at four or five dollars a ton, we are playing. We 
have no playmates except the birds and animals and insects 
of the prairie. We wade the lakes in hot weather, and wear 
out our shoes skating on them in winter. We skate over the 
short, slick prairie grass by catching a cow’s tail and sliding 
behind her as she runs. We hunt birds’ nests, seeing how 
many different kinds we can find. We pick up snakes by the 
tail, swing them around until they are drunk and will not 
chase us when we throw them down. When we see a bird on 
a taut wire, we pull the wire down and flip the bird in the 
air when we release the wire. We slip up to fence posts, and, 
with our bare hands, catch birds sitting in the shade of the 
posts in the hot summer time. We run a diminutive ranch, 
with buildings made of Panhandle adobe. We follow droves 
of antelope and sometimes, by accident, get a young one for 
a pet. We study the great blue cranes, taller than I, and the 
ever-present coyote, yipping at sunrise. We keep a passel of 
ground squirrels as pets, feeding them kershaw and canta- 
loupe seeds. We study the bugs and beetles of the lake and 
the flora and fauna of the prairie. All these makes us over- 
look such inconveniences as northers, cattle freezing to death 
by thousands along the drift fences in the blizzards of 1912, 
the unbearable high west winds of spring, the vagabond tum- 
bleweeds, the demoniacal prairie fires. Somehow we forget 
these. We remember the little things of the prairies. 

I am at last a big boy of fourteen and it is fall. Father is 
standing in the door, looking out at a huge black monster 
that spits out black smoke, belches it in big mouthfuls, as it 
chugs its way across the sod lands, pulling seventy-five or a 
hundred tandem plows and turning that range grass under 
forever. Dad’s eyes are sad eyes, and I find my throat filling 
with a hard lump as I watch him and it and know that all 
our old happy days are gone, and the wheat farmers, who 
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have been crowding in, a few at a time, will soon have control 
of the country. I am not surprised when Dad turns to Mother 
and says, “Kit, let’s move out West.” 


*¥* © * ®& 


Lured by the hordes of big, rust-black animals, buffalo 
hunters penetrated into this country, farther and farther 
south, learning more and more of this land where grass could 
be had without price. As the hunters increased in numbers, 
the buffalo herd diminished. Farther and farther apart were 
the “stands”. The return herd in the spring was appreciably 
smaller each year. Then came the day when the buffalo were © 
reduced to a few scattering bunches, hidden in the breaks 
or canyons. The hegira south in winter and north in summer 
was ended. 


9 ois ee Seekers P tte! 


@ of the most interesting and dramatic periods in the 
é 


development of the Panhandle is one of the least known. 
It began about 1895 when railroad lands were put on the mar- 
ket. Nesters began to come in. Railroads made strenuous 
efforts to induce people to move in. This might be called the 
Home-Seekers Period of Panhandle history. In derision, folks 
/ who were here and were established called it the Home- 
Suckers Period. 
Railroads needed more people in the Panhandle. The more 
people who came the more products would be shipped, the 
more tickets would be sold. It was good business for all rail- 
roads to get people on every section in the Panhandle. I hap- 
pen to know more about what the Rock Island did in this 
project but the Santa Fe was equally urgent, equally active, 
equally effective. 

Both railroads appointed Colonization Agents and district 
land agents and local agents who made deals with land owners 
to get commission on any sales they made. A strict record 

: of activities was kept. 
i A district agent was given transportation if he could show 
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seekers visited the Texas Pan- 
handle in 1908; 25,000 of this 
number settled or invested; 
30,000 of them visited Ama- 
rill6; 385 cars. Ob Inimiuecants 
were unloaded in Amarillo and 
9OO in the Panhandle. 

The percentage. of visitors 
Who settled or invested in the 
Panhandle in 190+ was less than 
Il per cent; it is estimated that 
the percentage in 1909 will be 
at Jéast: 70. 

In 1905 the proportion of set- 
tlers and investors was 5 per 
eent more than in .1904; in 
1906 the proportion was 12 per 
cent more than in 1905; in 1907 
the increase was 2/7 per cent 
over -the- preceding ay car aa 
1908 the inrcease was 42 per 
cent over 1907. 


These big figures serve to 
show the rapidity with which 
the Panhandle country is being 
settled and account for the 
rapid growth of Amarillo, the 
inetropolis. | 


In the Texas Panhandle the Cowman has been superseded by the Plowman. 
Reproduction of a page from Art Souvenir of Amarillo, a paper- 
bound booklet published by Harry N. Brandall in 1909 and 


endorsed by the Amarillo Chamber of Commerce. The drawing 
is by Mr. Brandall. 
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that he and his local agents had originated as many as twenty- 
four sales to home-seekers during the past three months. The 
local agents were allowed transportation to any point in the 
Panhandle if accompanied by at least three persons. The 
general agents in the north had contracts with local agents by 
which the general agent received commission for any sale 
that was made to a person in the district allowed the Northern 
agent. Besides these agents, there were travelling Immigra- 
tion Agents who visited the general agents and as many of the 
local agents as possible, and kept the work going and enthu- 
siasm aroused. 

The work was done systematically and thoroughly. The 
chief thought of the railroad was to colonize the Panhandle 
and every possible agency was employed to bring people down 
here. 

Besides these railroad agents there were independent opera- 
tors who were checked carefully by the railroad. If they were 
honest and ethical in tactics, they were put on an accredited 
list by the railroad. At one time there were more than 300 
such agents on the Rock Island list. These were furnished 
free transportation. 

Both railroad and independent agents sent out circulars 
telling of the golden opportunities in Texas and the marvel- 
ous land values. Men who lived on land that was valued at 
$100.00 an acre were wildly excited at the thought of buying 
land at ten or fifteen dollars per acre. Later they would find 
that the same land was selling locally at three or four dollars 
an acre, at least, it was selling for that if a buyer could be 
found. 

In order to stimulate interest in this project, men bought 
up mailing lists and sent out literature to thousands of people. 
They also began to charter whole trains, Pullmans, day 
coaches, dining cars, chefs, every comfort and luxury of the 
day were used to bring down a trainload at a time. The Home- 
Seekers Excursions were a regular feature of life in the Pan- 
handle in the first ten years of the century. Hundreds of 
people came down to the Panhandle, and most of them bought 
land. 

The arrival of an excursion train was the signal for a 
gathering of all the real estate agents in a town. When a 
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home-seeker got off the train, he was pounced upon by a 
local agent if he left the group. The local agent saw no wrong 
in this. The newcomer was told that the manager of the 
Excursion was going to skin those he brought, skin ’em out of 
everything they had, but that the local agent would sell them 
good land and sell it right. 

In order to protect the property he had assembled from 
such association, the leader of an excursion had a fleet of 
automobiles waiting at the train and the party was whirled 
away to the country to see and to buy. In order to safeguard 
their interests several companies built hotels away off on the 
prairies and housed the prospects for several days until those 
who were slow to make up their minds had been given a 
chance to decide. One of these hotels was out from Texline, 
or from a siding south of Texline, and was in a section so 
unsettled that a furrow had to be plowed from the hotel to 
the railroad to keep the landmen themselves from being lost. 

Another company had a hotel out from Friona, and still 
another in Deaf Smith County. There may have been many 
other such hotels. 

These hotels were usually two-story houses, arranged like 
barracks and not finished. Usually the new comers thought 
that the hotel was the beginning of a new town. 


Those excursions were happy journeys for the home- 
seekers. They played games, sang, and met new people, 
and when they got here they saw the most wonderful land 
they had ever seen: not a bush nor tree to be cut down and 
uprooted; not a stone to break a plow point; rich, dark, choco- 
late loam that was so deep they could not find the bottom of 
it in their hurried efforts. They bought and rushed home to 
sell what they had and move back. They went away, spread- 
ing the story of marvelous lands to be bought for a song. 

Many people came on those excursions who did not go 
back. They stayed and became citizens. 

Some of those who bought moved their families here, 
improved their lands and began to farm. Then came disaster. 
Year after year there was a crop failure, for this influx of 
home-seekers was followed by one of the worst periods of 
drought that the country had known. Many of those who 
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had any money left went back home to start life anew. Many 
who could not afford to move back stayed and starved through 
several years. 

Then the rains came; the crops were fabulous; the men 
who couldn't get away became rich men. Since then there 
have been periods of drought and periods of adequate mois- 
ture, and the people who have succeeded best are the ones 
who were too poor to leave in those first years. 

Those Home-Seekers Excursions meant much to the Pan- 
handle. The train came in, hordes of strangers descended, 
cars whizzed off and were gone for days then brought back. 
crowds to board the train again. It took most of the cars of 
the Panhandle to handle the crowds for this was the day 
before automobiles were common and so even high school 
boys left their classes to help take the nesters to see the lands. 
These boys went off for a few days of driving and came back 
with more money for their services than their teachers made 
in a month. I know for I was one of the teachers. Those were 
great days, those Home-Seekers Excursion days. 


+ *% # % 


The discovery of oil changed the pattern of life in the Pan- 
handle. Slow-moving Westerners went wild and speeded up 
their gait lest they miss an opportunity to make money. Men 
sought the advice of geologists, of mystics, even of “oil 
witches” who dangled an instrument called a “doodlebug” 
over a spot and declared that, hundreds of feet below, there 
was a pool of liquid gold. So eager were men to hear this that 
they took the advice of anyone and gambled. Sometimes they 
won; sometimes they lost all. Whatever the result of a ven- 
ture, they were soon back again, sure that this would be their 
lucky strike. 

Some of the ranchers resented the intrusion of oil in their 
calm, secluded lives. They knew the cattle business; they 
loved it. What they realized from ranching was something 
that they had created; what they got from the oil wells that 
punctured their prairies was not really theirs, for they had 
not created it. There was no joy of personal achievement in 
oil money. 

.]. A. Whittenburg, who made many millions out of oil on 
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land that had been considered worthless for farming, used 
to grumble and say, “They ruined a mighty good pasture 
when they drilled those wells on my place.” Money meant 
little to him; a pasture was a delight. 

Other ranchers felt the same lack of pleasure, but, resent 
the change of life as they might, an economic upheaval had 
come and must be accepted. 


10 W |Z BS aah Man With a Death 


W P. Soash, now of Lubbock, was one of the most gifted 
organizers and one of the most daring investors in the 
early Southwest. He is not known in Panhandle history as he 
deserves to be. He did a great work; then he passed out of the 
Panhandle picture and is well-nigh forgotten. That is usually 
the fate of the empire builder. But the Panhandle would not 
be so far advanced in its social and material development had 
not W. P. Soash, the almost forgotten man, worked and 
dreamed and opened up this part of the world to humanity. 

The era in which the name of W. P. Soash is connected 
is the almost forgotten, practically unknown, Home-Seekers 
Era. None of the men who brought land buyers into the Pan- 
handle then worked on so large a scale as did W. P. Soash. 

Do you have any idea of what was needed to go into this 
business? Can you imagine the details involved? Ask your- 
self this question: How could I induce 10,000 people to 
leave their homes and go half across the continent to inspect 
and buy land? How could I find the land for that many 
people? How could I take care of them? How could I keep 
them happy and make them realize that I was doing them 
a service when [| sold them land remote from conditions they 
knew? 

These were stupendous questions. W. P. Soash had an 
answer for each one of them. If he didn't, he found the 
answer. 

First, he had to insure the transportation at reasonable 
rates. He made contracts with railroads. He leased Pullmans; 
the road furnished the engine, baggage car and train crew. 


FERTILE ACRES 
Ripped Up Into Farms 


300,00C 


Soash, the Empire Builder, has gone into the heart of the great State 
of Texas and purchased outright 300,000 acres of the richest and . 
best Jand in the agricultural belt, and this splendid body of farming 
land is now on the market at Low Prices and on Easy Terms. 
This land was secured: from Col. C. C. Slaughter, the great land 
and cattle king of Texas, and is known as | 


BIG SPRINGS RANCH fio yira and Borden Counties 


Howard and Borden Counties 
300,000 Acres, Every Foot Adapted to Diversified Farming | 


Buy a home or make an investment on the south plains of Texas. You are making no experi- | 
ment, for this great country has stood well the tests made on every proposition. Here is an oppor- | 
tunity to make money quickly on but a small cash investment. The chance to acquire your own | 
farm, well stocked, well improved, and with all the advantages of the best estate in any of the older 
settled sections of the country is open to YOU. Listen! On the South Plains of Texas and on‘the | 
land which the W: P. SOASH LAND CO. own and offer for sale to you, the soil is of that rich, dark | 
color, free from stones, sand or gravel, and is now producing to the acre: Corn, 25 to 60 bushels; | 
Wheat, 18 to 60 bushels; Oats, 40 to 100 bushels; Milo Maize, 30 to 60 bushels; Kaffir Corn, 30 to 60 
bushels; Sorghum, 3 to 6 tons; Cotton % to 1 bale; Alfalfa, 3 to 6 tons; Sweet Potatoes, 100 to 300 
bushels; Irish Potatoes, 50 to 100 bushels; Hay, I to 3 tons; Peanuts, 30 to 150 bushels. Fruits and 


READ THIS! 


READ THIS! 


Vegetables of almost every known variety in almost unlimited quantities. Come and see for yourself. : 


Soil Where a climate is ideal, but one. other basic 
¢. factor is necessary, and that is. soil. The dark 
chocolate is the: kind to own, one free from sand and stone, 
and that is the kind we are selling. The supreme test ofa 
soil’s productiveness is not confined wholly to the question 
ot how much of any one thing it will produce, but variety 
and diversity.of crops must be considered. Every country 
makes extravagant claims regarding soil products, but not 
all will bear investigation. Weinvite comparison with any 
of them and are able to substantiate every claim put forth 
regarding the soil and climate of the Big Springs country. 


«y . . 
Stock Raising. of Texas have been. 


.known as the greates: cattle country in 
the world. Buta few years will A 
elapse when this same region <. 

will be producing millions of 
hogs, horses, mules and all 
other live stock cheaply, 
successfully, profitably. 
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e will refund rail- 
road fare to every 
one who purchases 
Jand. 


aT 


a 


Sleeping 
Free. car berths. 


Buyinga Farm \_ 
is animportant transaction. ~~ 
When you buy: from the W. ee 
P. SOASH LAND CO. you get Dien 
the choice of our large holdings, a 
varranty deed as safe as a government 
ond, an abstract of title that will pass muster 
nd a square deal all around. ; 


‘SOASH SPECIAL?’ 
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For forty years the South Plains 


W.P.S 


. SOASH 
he Empire Builder 


= One of the two basic factors for the adap- 
Climate. : tation of a country to its inhabitants is 
climate. Wherever man dwells, the first and_foremost 
question is, what kind of a climate do you have? Here is 
where we can answer you loud ‘and long, for nowhere can 
you find a climate as really desirable as that.of the Big 
Springs country on the South Plains of Texas.- The cruel 


and merciless blizzard is unknown. The crops never feel | 


the scorching blight of a hot wave. The sudden changes 


from hot to cold, or vice-versa, so-prevalent in other | 


regions, do not occur. Here the seasons are well defined, 
each devoid of objectionable features; and each recurring 


‘year being almost a counterpart of its predecessor. 


The branch of the 


“~~. weather bureau maintained at 
“Big Springs shows that the 


“> 28 and 30 inches, the 
taking place during 

stave 

_ season. 
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y he bought land when 
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. .know my lands because 
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loses the profits of today.” “I 
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low priced land and farming it. .In five years 


Will leave every Wednesday following excursion 
date from Kansas City to Big Springs, Texas. Train 
ives Union Depot, Kansas City at 10:30 A. M., Wednesday. 


Purchase. tickets, home seekers’ 


es, C. R. I. & P. to Fort Worth, Texas, and Texas & Pacific Ry. to Big Springs. 
THE W. P. SOASH LAND COMPANY, WATERLOO iOWA 
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An ad run by W. P. Soash inside the front cover of the May, 
1909 issue of The Golden West Magazine, edited by Sam W. 


Small and published by W. P. Soash. (Courtesy, W. P. Soash) 
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Towards the last of his work, the Rock Island brought special 
trains down from the Northern states, free of charge to the 
Soash Company when there were as many as 62 passengers 
on board. The usual number was about 150 and one train, 
drawn by two engines brought 240 land buyers in fourteen 
standard sleepers. On all of these trains the Soash Company 
had its private car, for they owned three. These were neces- 
sary for there had to be office, kitchen and sleeping car for 
the company. A force of clerks was needed to keep the books 
up to date and this was done in transit. 

Land had to be provided. The change in occupational 
interests aided these colonizers. Railroads had come, bringing 
in nesters, so the ranches had decided to reduce acreage. Big 
ranchmen had land to sell. Men like Soash wanted to buy 
and resell it. People who saw these smooth, lovely acres, 
wanted to buy land, and so all worked together in harmony. 


While trains were swooping down on the Panhandle loaded 
with eager, avid land seekers, a large force of men was going 
through the Northern and Midwestern states, telling farmers 
of the marvelous land of the Panhandle and selling them the 
idea that they could do better to sell that high-priced land 
and buy land that was cheaper land and not worn out, land 
free from stones and underbrush. That was not easy but the 
sales force did their work in the cornfields and in small 
towns far from the Panhandle; when they got the prospect 
to sign up for transportation, the worst was over. The sales 
force in the train could take over then; usually the land sold 
itself. 

Behind all this preparation there was need for capital. The 
leader of the party had to have money and lots of it. 

Over all this, before a man would drop his hoe and leave 
his cornfield, before a single wheel would turn, there had to 
be a man. A man with a mind. A man with a dream. A man 
who did not see raw land and uninhabited areas, but saw 
crops growing and towns and farm houses here and there. 

All this was necessary for a Home-Seekers Special to be put 
into action. W. P. Soash had all this and more. So it was that 
between 1906 and 1912, he brought to the Panhandle 87 
train loads of land buyers, coming each first and third Tues- 
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day in the months. This means that he averaged fourteen 
train loads a year. On the Tuesdays that he could not assemble 
a train load, he came with one to four Pullmans full of 
prospectors. In that six years he brought 10,000 people to the 
Panhandle. 

The Soash Land Company, soon the entire property of 
W. P. Soash, bought a large tract of land from the XIT 
Ranch, starting three miles north of Dalhart, and later bought 
10,000 acres from R. S. Coon, then a large rancher to the 
west of Dalhart. 

Along in that first decade automobiles were scarce. Teams | 
were used to transport the buyers to the land. If the distance 
was great, the chance of selling was reduced and so W. P. 
Soash built and staffed a hotel at the Ware siding above 
Dalhart, and from that point, he drove out to show the land. 

Until this hotel was built, all ate at hotels and slept in the 
Pullmans. They were kept away as much as possible from 
local land men who could sell land cheaper than the com- 
panies could offer it, for local overhead was less. So the pros- 
pects were guarded and entertained. Yet it was an exciting 
day for Dalhart when a Soash Special rolled into the yards. 

Mr. Soash met the leading cattlemen of that section in 
that day: A. G. Boyce, Henry Boyce, W. B. Slaughter, others. 
Through them he met Col. C. C. Slaughter of Dallas and this 
led him to fields farther south. Col. Slaughter sold W. P. 
Soash his Running Water Ranch, located in Hale, Lamb and 
Castro Counties in the early part of 1908 and so Soash sold 
out his Dalhart holdings. 

The first trainload of excursionists that was unloaded at 
Plainview arrived in March, 1908. This was the end of the 
railroad. Automobiles were more plentiful then and every car 
that could be rented was put into service. Besides this, teams 
took the overflow. All these were taken over the Running 
Water territory. 

When Soash bought the Running Water land, there was 
included a section in Lamb County, No. 35. Soash liked that 
section for it fitted into a plan he had concocted. A man 
named Brown was postmaster at Olton, which was mostly a 
rural office, near this section. When Lamb was organized in 
1908, Soash persuaded Brown to move the postoffice to Sec- 
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tion 35 which Soash platted as a townsite, financed the first 
bank and built the first church. 

The town of Olton was started but there was nothing but 
broad prairies when the Soash party came to look at that 
land. A big tent was spread for sleeping quarters; a small tent 
was used as a kitchen and dining room. Some of the land 
seekers were bedded down at homesteads about the country: 
H. R. Miller, the first county judge; George T. Galloway, 
first county clerk; Herb Dickenson, Bob Norfleet, Mr. Cow- 
art, G. A. Hooper, G. E. Phillips, L. $. Kennedy, Charlie 
Keehan, all good citizens whom Soash proudly declared were 
his friends, offered their homes to the land seekers. 

People today wonder why Olton was located on the west 
line of the county. At that time a railroad from Hereford to 
Dimmitt and on through Section 35 had been surveyed and 
part of the road bed made. Soash had pledged $10,000 to the 
builders to insure its passing through Olton and no one 
doubted that it would, but the road did not build to Olton so 
Soash did not have to pay. But the town was located on the 
surveyor’s line. 

In thirteen months the Soash Company sold more than 
100,000 acres in the Olton territory, the tracts usually being 
240 acres to a purchaser. 


During the Running Water sales campaign, Soash was 
trying to reach an agreement with Isaac L. Ellwood of De 
Kalb, Illinois, to sell him the Spade Ranch, joining Running 
Water, and with Major George Littlefield, of Austin, to sell 
him the Yellow House Ranch, 3.000,000 acres south of the 
Running Water. Soash went to Austin and offered Littlefield 
three million dollars, three hundred thousand cash and the 
rest on long terms. Littlefield was interested until he learned 
that some man in the colony might want to pay cash and get 
title to his little patch of land. Littlefield was not willing to 
grant possession of a little dab of land; he would sell a ranch 
outright but not a few acres. The deal was off. Littlefield was 
no colonizer. 

Soash turned back to Col. C. C. Slaughter, discussed devel- 
opment of lands in Cochran and Hockley, but decided this 
was too far from a railroad at the time. On January 27, 1909 
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Soash bought Slaughter’s Lazy S Ranch and began work in a 
new territory. He set up offices at Big Spring and had planned 
to bring big money into that town and build there a city such 
as the West had not dreamed of. He had made money in his 
big excursion train business and had sold land by the hun- 
dreds of thousand acres. He intended to do all this and more 
for this was to be his permanent home. 

His first excursion train came to Big Spring in March 1909, 
leaving Minneapolis by way of the Rock Island to Ft. Worth, 
then changing to the Texas Pacific. A definite schedule had 
been worked out for this special. This was kept to the minute | 
until Big Spring was reached. The train got there five minutes 
ahead of time. 

But Big Spring was ready for it with a big surprise. Citizens 
flocked down to the station in great numbers and brought out 
the band to bid the Excursionists welcome. 

“That’s just like Big Spring,’ said W. P. Soash. “You can 
see why I want to live here.” 

But Soash did not make Big Spring his headquarters for 
long. A town named Soash was started north of Big Spring 
near the corners of the four counties, and no man could 
resist the pleasure of living in the town that bore his name. 
He became Soash of Soash. Naturally, also, he did not mean 
for this to be a hick town. It was to be modern and progres- 
sive. He spent about sixty thousand dollars in putting up a 
hotel, a business block, a bank, a garage, and in furnishing 
telephone and telegraph service. Soash, the mushroom town, 
looked like it might rival Big Spring in the future. 


But the rising tide of financial success for W. P. Soash 
turned and ebbed. Everything went wrong with his business. 
Everything he undertook failed. The chief cause was the 
drought. For three years that Big Spring country was bone 
dry and seemed to be dryer with each year. Land could not 
be sold easily for prospects were discouraging. Everything 
parched; even the wellspring of hope dried. 

Soash brought many excursions and many sales were made 
in spite of weather, but there was not enough to make the 
business a success. 

One project proposed to him was that he settle German 
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Catholics at a place called Loyola, and start a colony. Though 
Soash put I. R. Unterbrink in charge of the project at Loyola 
and subscribed five thousand dollars for a church and school, 
the drought made the plan wither and die. 

Soash worked frantically. He had land in many states; he 
had interests in a coal mine, was president of two banks, 
was publishing a magazine, The Golden West, had Soash 
Land Companies organized in eight different states with four- 
teen branch offices scattered about. Drought made life hard 
for him. 

But it took more than a drought to parch W. P. Soash’s 
spirit for progress. When a group of Big Spring men came to 
see him and asked him to take over the development of a 
fifty-mile railroad, starting at Big Spring and going north- 
ward, hoping that the Santa Fe would build through Lub- 
bock, contact this road, buy it and run trains to Big Spring, 
Soash made a contract with them. They were to pay him a 
sum for services, were to furnish a right-of-way one hundred 
feet wide, besides terminal facilities at Big Spring, and to 
build through Olton on Section 35 in Lamb County. In order 
to insure the legality of each step, N. H. Lassiter, of Fort 
Worth, attorney for Rock Island lines in Texas and Okla- 
homa, was made the counsel. F. H. Peters, former civil 
engineer for the Rock Island, was engaged to survey the fifty 
miles and estimate the total cost per mile, and a Texas charter 
for the Gulf, Soash and Pacific Railway Company, composed 
largely of Big Spring men, was secured. 

Lamesa defeated this great plan. The proposed road would 
miss the town a few miles. If the town of Lamesa would move 
to the right of way, the home owners would be given lots 
matching the ones they now held, the road would be built 
and Big Spring would become a division point on the Santa 
Fe. ) 

Lamesa did not want to move. The railroad was not built 
since the Santa Fe would not build to meet them. Just why 
the Santa Fe did not agree is not known. It may be that they 
had pledged Lamesa. 

I once was taken out to look at an old railroad bed in 
Martin County. A man told me of working on that road and 
of the great hopes the people had for the country when the 
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railroad went north. I do not know whether this was the 
Soash road or not but I think it must have been since it was 
in that neighborhood. 


The fortunes of W. P. Soash must have reached their most 
unstable period after this. He had made money; he had spent 
money; he had borrowed more than he could pay. He walked 
the floor and said over and over, as many of my readers have 
said, “If it would just rain! If it would just rain!” He had not 
lost faith in the country. He believed every word he said when 
he sold a man a tract of land. But he could neither cope with 
the drought nor control time. The drought burned itself 
to a charred coal and lay there, blistering all it touched. 


Time moved forward all too rapidly and days for cash pay- 
ments on borrowed money rolled around alarmingly fast. 


A conference was held in Kansas City, Missouri. It was 
composed of a committee of bankers who selected an auditor 
while the Soash Company provided their auditor. All the 
books of all the many businesses in which W. P. Soash was 
interested were examined by both auditors. They reported 
that the Soash Land Company was a solvent and going con- 
cern. 


This was pleasing but the report ended with the statement 
that unless something unforeseen should happen, Soash could 
not meet the obligations that were coming due. 

Feverish efforts were made to adjust the various contracts 
so that time would favor Soash. His creditors were having 
troubles of their own. They made concessions but not enough 
to let Soash pursue his course until the rains should come. 


He sacrificed valuable bits of property to satisfy this one 
and that. All that he had went to satisfy those who had trusted 
him. 


But Soash had not lost the confidence of his friends. Bob 
Slaughter, who had been associated with him, got together 
a group of the Slaughter family in Dallas, sent for W. P. 
Soash and formed a new company, the Lone Star Land Com- 
pany. They went on with the old work of bringing settlers 
to Slaughter lands. More than 300 families were located by 
the same workers on land where the Soash Company had 
failed. 
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I visited W. P. Soash years ago in Lubbock. He was not an 
old man but he gave me the impression that he had spent 
many years on earth. His face was deeply lined and he bore 
the look of a man who had suffered. 

It may be that he undertook too much. But I don’t know 
that he failed. He colonized the Panhandle and that is what 
he dreamed of doing. In general terms, he foresaw every 
improvement that we have today. He had to give up what he 
thought was a certainty. 

I wrote down the words in which he finished his story: 
“So the last chapter of the Soash Land Company was finished, 
the curtain pulled, a dream of development not completed, 
but a fortune was lost. The town of Soash remains in name 
only and I left this part of the country for several years.” 

My eyes were damp as I listened. He had brought 10,000 
people to the Panhandle; he had sold many of them land, land 
in which he believed. Some of them had failed by virtue ot 
ignorance of conditions; some were driven out by drought; 
but some stayed and prospered when at last the skies clouded 
over and the rain came to quench the thirst of the land. 
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From the beginning, Panhandle men had minds of their 
own. They did their own thinking and acted accordingly. 
When they felt that they were being unjustly treated, they 
demanded their rights. Clear-thinking, fearless men, they 
took definite stands on all questions. Citizens of one county 
even challenged the State of Texas to force the government 
to correct an action they felt was unfair. But in the beginning 
there were no counties, and the development of law was 
dependent upon men who cherished it. They were ready 
always to throw their full weight on the side of law in the 
face of threats from those who throve on lawlessness. 

After Ft. Elliott was established by the government in 1875, 
a little town grew up near it. It was first called Sweetwater, 
from Sweetwater Creek. When the people of Sweetwater 
asked the government for a post office, they discovered that 
there was another Sweetwater in Texas. The post office was 
named Mobeetie and, for a time, the town was still Sweet- 
water. 

The town did a big business, for herds from South Texas 
began to come up a trail that led by the little village. Each 
herd brought business to Mobeetie. 

The Panhandle was divided into counties in 1876, but the 
few settlers paid no attention to this legislative action. Their 
county seat was Henrietta, over two hundred miles from Fort 
Elliott, too far away to maintain justice. Often guns settled 
differences without benefit of court procedure, but the estab- 
lishment of stores run by strong-charactered, peace-loving 
men helped to bring a degree of order to the period preceding 
effective county organization. 

There were no feuds of notable proportions in the Pan- 
handle with the exception of rivalry over the location of 
county seats. When the several counties were organized, often 
two factions made war on each other and bitter feelings 
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raged. Sometimes the location of a county seat was changed 
at the polls. Then the charge of questionable votes was made 
by the losing side and bitter enmity raged until the records 
were transferred and possession established. Then all became 
friends again. Sometimes the records were moved in the night 
to avoid actual friction. The losers were chagrined to find 
themselves outwitted, but they accepted the action wihout 
the use of arms. 

Effective law came to the Panhandle in the form of county 
government. Captain G. W. Arrington and a band of his 
Texas Rangers were sent up to investigate the feasibility of 
organizing Wheeler County. His report favored organization, 
so Wheeler County was organized in 1879. Two years later 
Oldham County was organized on the opposite side of the 
Panhandle. Though the state legislature had created and laid 
out all of the Panhandle counties in 1876, several were not 
organized until well past the turn of the century. (See map 
on front end sheet for year each county was organized. ) 

The following selections should give the reader insight into 
some of the struggles encountered in bringing law and order 
into the Panhandle. 


11 She Judge Without a cLawbook 


| eine Dubbs had tended his cattle one morning and 
was busy in his garden, preparing for his daily delivery 
of produce to the soldiers at Fort Elliott. A party of his friends 
rode up and called out, “Hi, there, Judge Dubbs!” 

“What do you mean by that ‘Judge’ business?” demanded 
Emanuel, laughing in response to their merry faces. 

“We had a mass meeting at the saloon last night and 
decided that you are to be our county judge.” 

“At the saloon?” repeated Dubbs. 

“Yes. Only place big enough to hold the crowd. We picked 
out our county officers. We chose you for judge. Judge Eman- 
uel Dubbs, first county judge of Wheeler County, first county 
judge in the whole Panhandle. How does that sound?” 

“Awful,” answered Emanuel. “I’m not judge timber. Never 
was in a court room. Never looked in a law book. I'd be the 
first one to be put in jail. Malpractice, malfeasance, or what- 
ever it is, when you go wrong in a legal way.” 

“We'll open those jail doors for you, if you get in trouble, 
Judge. Anyway, you're it.” 

Emanuel Dubbs felt a warm glow of elation as his friends 
rode away. They liked him; they trusted him. 

His spirits fell as he worked and looked back through the 
years. 

Buffalo in large herds had drifted over these prairies dur- 
ing the Sixties. Indians had followed the herd and so had 
buffalo hunters who sold the hides for a song at Dodge City, 
Kansas. After the Government built Ft. Elliott in 1874, cat- 
tlemen had begun to come in, a little settlement had built 
up near the fort, a town called Sweetwater from the creek 
nearby. The nearest court was at Henrietta, two hundred 
miles away, so the people asked that Wheeler County be 
organized, the petition was granted and now he was in 
trouble. 

The news of his subsequent election brought him no joy. 
What was he to do next? Nobody could tell him. What did a 
county judge do? Nobody could tell him. No one knew any- 
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thing about the machinery of county government, and there 
was not a law book within two hundred miles of Sweetwater. 

One thing all seemed sure of: a county judge could call a 
meeting of his county commissioners whenever he thought 
necessary, so Emanuel Dubbs, vested with the dignity of being 
the first county judge in all the Panhandle, called a meeting 
of his commissioners. 

The court agreed that their first need was for law books. 
An order was dispatched to Austin. That order had to travel 
a round-about way to get to Austin, and those books would 
have to go by railroad freight to Dodge City, Kansas, and by 
grass freight to Sweetwater. | 

“We'll just have to rawhide it through until we can get 
some lawbooks to go by,” they agreed. 

“Yes,” said the county judge, “but, while we're ‘rawhiding 
it, we may break enough laws to send us to the penitentiary 
for life.” 

Up until Emanuel Dubbs’ election, life had seemed simple 
to him. Now the complexities of possible situations made him 
dread the dawning of each new day. 

A few weeks of anxious waiting passed then “up jumped 
the devil,” as Judge Dubbs said. 


One morning a man appeared in Sweetwater, claiming to 
be Walter Johnson, Deputy United States Marshal, from 
Dallas. With him were six men, all fully armed with suns 
and six-shooters. Johnson, himself, was a walking arsenal with 
two guns in his belt and one under each arm. Johnson 
announced that he was here to enforce United States revenue 
laws. 

Sweetwater folks were undaunted by those guns. Every 
man in Sweetwater had a good trigger finger. They knew oun 
law, but revenue laws were mysteries to them. They learned 
by law violation. 

A man bought a Government blanket from a soldier and 
was arrested. A man bought a case of tobacco and gave some 
to each of the men working for him, and was arrested for 
selling tobacco without a license. 

Sweetwater was tangled in the mazes of these unheard of 
laws. There was no sense to them, folks declared. 
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The Deputy Marshal thought-differently. He arrested men 
right and left. After he had rounded up thirty-five in Sweet- 
water, he headed for Tascosa, a little supply town over on 
the Canadian River. He brought back as many from Tascosa 
as he had arrested in Sweetwater. 

Judge Dubbs was nonplussed. All of his county officers 
except two of his commissioners were under arrest. There 
was no county jail so the prisoners were kept in the guard 
house out at the fort. The walls of the guard house bulged. 

Judge Dubbs called his two commissioners into session and 
appointed new officers, pro tem. 

Johnson fairly strutted in his pride. Here he was, man of 
the hour, arresting every offender he could find, even county 
officers. 

Judge Dubbs: received a secret message, urging him to go 
to the guard house for a conference with a Tascosa merchant 
named Edwards. | | 

“Judge, this thing stinks. We've been arrested illegally. 
That ‘Big Ike’ Johnson has a bunch of warrants signed in 
blank by the Dallas Marshal. When this low-down scoundrel 
wants to arrest a man, he fills in the blank himself. I don’t 
know much law, but I know that ain't legal,” Edwards 
insisted. — 

The law of common sense told Judge Dubbs that Edwards 
had a good point. 

“What ought I to do, Edwards?” asked the bewildered 
official. 7 

“Issue a writ of habeas corpus and have these men brought 
before you and investigate this charge,’ was Edwards’ ready 
response. | 

Emanuel Dubbs groaned. He knew what the Latin words 
meant, but how was he to word that writ. After many hours 
of labor, Judge Dubbs produced a document that seemed 
sufficiently legal in terminology to suit him. He placed the 
paper in the hands of the sheriff to serve, then armed him- 
self and went along to help the sheriff. 

Judge and sheriff rode up to the camp of the Marshal. 
The party spluttered in their indignation, but law was law, 
so all came to town and there and then, Judge Dubbs held 
the first session of court held in the Panhandle. The evidence 
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was heard, the arrests were pronounced illegal, the prisoners 
were ordered to be released, and the Marshal was repri- 
manded. 

The Tascosa prisoners and those who lived far from Sweet- 
water went about town seeking rooms for the night, expecting 
to leave for home early next morning. Sweetwater folks cele- 
brated with singing and whooping and drinking and dancing. 
Judge Dubbs was called on to take part in the celebration. 
Being used to early bedtime, he left the rollicking crowd and 
went to bed at a hotel rather than ride nine miles so late at 
night. Naturally, he went to Tom O’Loughlin’s hotel, for it _ 
was the oldest hotel in town, and Judge Dubbs had sold 
Tom produce since 1875. 

One o'clock brought a thundering knock on his door. 

“Wake up, Judge,” called out Ira P. Reinhart, a Tascosa 
merchant. “Fhere’s trouble!” 

“Trouble!” grunted the judge. What had he known since 
they made him judge but “trouble”? He opened his door. 
Reinhart was waiting. 

“Judge,” Reinhart exclaimed, his words rushing in a flood, 
“you know that smart alecky Lieutenant Flipper out at the 
fort who claims that he is the only Negro ever to be graduated 
at West Point? Well, he and the commanding officer, and 
the Deputy Marshal got together as soon as that trial was 
over and made bad medicine for us folks. The officers fur- 
nished a string of wagons, ten of em, with six mules to each 
wagon, all the Tascosa prisoners were re-arrested, loaded in 
the wagons and are being rushed toward the state line. They 
want to get on Government territory before you find out 
what they’re up to. If they cross that line, it is goodbye for 
Tascosa folks. Get busy, Judge, and do something!” 

“Why didn’t they take your” asked the Judge, as he put on 
his clothes. 

“Did. They got out about five miles from town and bogged 
down in the creek. While they were trying to get the wagon 
out, I slipped out of the back end of the wagon in the dark 
and hot-footed it into town. Get busy, Judge! Get busy.” 

Those lawbooks had not come. If they had arrived, Judge 
Dubbs would not have had time to study up on his rights. 
He had no time to lose. He did not know what was law, but 
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he knew what was right. The right of the law and the right 
of the west might be the same. Anyway, he knew how a 
Western man would deal with a situation like this. Law or 
no law, he meant to go get those men from that Marshal if 
he went to the penitentiary for doing it. 

Those men had worked fast. One hour ago Judge Dubbs 
had torn himself from the celebrating throngs. Now those 
prisoners were on their way east. 

In less than another hour, fifteen men were riding east- 
ward, armed and grimly determined. Judge Emanuel Dubbs 
was with them. This time he was indeed troubled. He was 
going to buck the whole United States Government by arrest- 
ing the United States Marshal, but he was right. Those pris- 
oners had done no wrong. Right or wrong, Dubbs meant to 
release his friends. 


It was getting light when the fifteen men overtook the 
wagon train. Judge Dubbs had a new worry. Were they still 
on Texas soil where he had jurisdiction? Or were they in 
Indian Territory under Government control? 

The posse of fifteen rode up to within twenty steps of the 
fleeing party. 

The wagons stopped, gathered together, and put out a 
guard of Negro soldiers under command of Lieutenant Flip- 
per. The guard stood with drawn rifles. 

The posse brandished weapons and ordered the soldiers 
to drop their arms. The order was instantly obeyed. 

The Marshal held to his gun until the posse moved close 
up to him and used language strong enough to convince him 
that he would better obey. Fifteen untrained men, by sheer 
nerve and strong language, intimidated a well-armed party 
of United States officers, and a detachment of United States 
soldiers. 

One minute the United States was in control of the situa- 
tion. The next minute the Panhandle, represented by fifteen 
determined citizens, dominated. 

“Marshal Johnson,” said the leader of the posse, “consider 
yourself under arrest. Lieutenant Flipper, have your men 
turn those wagons back towards Sweetwater and hurry about 
it. Order these soldiers to take these men where they want 
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to go, Sweetwater, Tascosa, Timbuctoo, or anywhere.” 

While Lieutenant Flipper was repeating these orders, the 
leader turned to Marshal Johnson and said, “Walking is good 
enough for you and your party, Sir. All of you step out, and 
step lively, too.” 

The entire party was soon westward bound. Ten wagons 
loaded with Panhandle citizens, followed by a detachment of 
Negro soldiers, the Deputy Marshal and his six men on foot, 
the posse of fifteen, all headed toward Sweetwater in the 
early morning. 

For twenty-five long, slow miles those fifteen men served as 
escort, seeing that the wagons went straight ahead, and that 
the soldiers, the Marshal, and his associates walked steadily 
forward. The recent prisoners shouted and sang in their joy 
in the reversal of situation. 

Emanuel Dubbs was perhaps the only man among that fif- 
teen who was not happy. He had arrested the Marshal and 
now he worried about what charge he could bring against 
him. What penalty could Dubbs assess? 

He looked about, trying to decide on the most promising 
person to advise him. 

Dubbs rode close to Tom Reilly, who had often clashed 
with the law in running his saloon, and asked, “Reilly, what 
charges ought I to bring against that Marshal and his men?” 

“No charges, Judge,” returned Tom. “Just a dose of hang- 
ing. That's all, and it’s too good for them.” 

Emanuel Dubbs found help when he consulted another 
member of the party. “Charge them with contempt of court, 
and make the penalty heavy enough to teach them a good 
lesson.” 

“Contempt of court.” That sounded reasonable. Judge 
Dubbs seized that suggestion avidly. 

When they got to Sweetwater, Judge Dubbs put the Mar- 
shal’s party under arrest, fined each one a hundred dollars, 
plus the “trimmings,” which made the total fine for each, 
one hundred twenty-one dollars. They did not have the 
money, so the officials remained in jeopardy for several hours 
until they could get in touch with officers at the fort, bor- 
row the money, catch the first wagon train to Dodge City, 
and thus pass out of the Panhandle. 
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“Good riddance of bad rubbish,’ was Sweetwater’s ver- 
dict. 

For a short time affairs of the county moved along smoothly 
and Judge Dubbs began to lose his sense of insecurity and 
uncertainty. Law books came and were pored over by all the 
officers. Record books from Austin arrived and more were 
ordered from St. Louis. Supplies were distributed. Judge 
Dubbs appointed jury commissioners, a jury was selected, and 
Judge Dubbs was at last equipped to hold a session of court in 
accordance with the law. 

About this time the name of Sweetwater was changed to 
Mobeetie. A new name, a new life under the law of Texas 
instead of the law of might, a fully prepared set of county 
officers, all had come to Mobeetie. Everyone who could leave 
home, or business, turned out on the day of the first session 
of court. Everyone was deeply impressed when Judge Dubbs 
and the sheriff made their dignified approach to the court- 
room, arm and arm. 

Again there came a reversal of situation. 

Just as the officers started to enter the door, a man covered 
them with a six-shooter and ordered, “Hands up.” He then 
flashed a warrant and arrested the distinguished county judge 
for interfering with officers of the United States in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

This was serious. It might mean the penitentiary for him, 
a man who had done what he thought was right all of his 
life. 

In a short time he was an occupant of the guard house at 
the fort, in company with bums and drunks. 


The news spread through the Panhandle. The tide of 
rebellion rose, washed to the very edges of the Panhandle, 
and its ebb brought a large crowd of determined men to 
Mobeetie. 

Out of distant dugouts, from the chuckwagons of drifting 
cow outfits, from stores and saloons and livery stables, indig- 
nant men came. No upstart like Johnson could come butting 
in, digging up laws no one ever heard of, laws they didn’t 
need and wanted no truck with. They milled about town, 
muttering threats, planning to do something to set Dubbs 
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free. The sheriff, a cool, sane man, suggested that a few of 
them confer with Judge Dubbs and find out what he wanted 
them to do. 

“Boys, this is mighty white of you,” the Judge said to the 
delegation that waited on him, “but violence will only make 
things worse for me. The best thing you can do is to leave 
town and let the law take its course. I'll get justice in Dallas. 
Don't worry. They'll do right by me.” 

“How do you know they will?” demanded his friends. 
“These men here ought to do right by you. They ought to 
turn you loose and let the whole thing drop. We ought to see 
that they do it.” 

“You mustn’t force their hands,” returned Dubbs. “It'll 
only make things worse.” 

Unconvinced and reluctant, the delegation returned to the 
waiting mob. It was not easy to get them to disband. They 
were men of action. Waiting was not in their line. 

The sheriff added his argument to the judge’s. 

“It'll just make things harder for the judge,” he argued. 

“You'll see I’m right,” he added, like the Judge. “Wait 
until the Judge gets back from Dallas. . . .” 

“But what if he doesn’t get back?” they countered. 

Silence fell on the group. What if he doesn’t? was in the 
mind of every man in Mobeetie. ) 

Slowly the band dissolved. Most of them remained in 
town, ready to reassemble if the Judge decided he needed 
them. 


Out at the guardhouse, Judge Dubbs was in black despair. 
He knew so little of law that he had no idea what to expect. 
He had always heard that to oppose a Federal officer was a 
grave matter, and he had done that very thing. 

Dubbs did not regret his action. He did right in send- 
ing that delegation back to town, and telling the boys to dis- 
perse. He would rather trust to law than to mob violence, 
but he was worried. These men, his friends, were still hang- 
ing about town, and at any moment might get out of hand 
and do something rash. 

The Deputy Marshal released Dubbs, telling him to go 
home to arrange for his trip to Dallas. 
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Dubbs hated to break the news to his wife, but her reac- 
tion was characteristic of pioneer women. She set about 
washing and ironing his clothes and packing them in a 
bundle. 

The Marshal went the rounds, rearrested every man and 
put all under bond to appear in Dallas at the next term of 
court. Those summoned wired the state attorney, who ad- 
vised them to go to Dallas. He promised that he would per- 
sonally try to see that they got justice there. 

On the appointed day, a huge cavalcade set out south- 
ward from Mobeetie. There was scarcely a house within 
the first two hundred miles. The party rode and camped, 
rode and camped, for many days. At last they began to pass 
a few scattered homes. , 

As they neared Henrietta, Dubbs and the other prisoners 
noted a number of armed men riding to meet them. Was 
this a mob, coming to do them harm? How had people 
reacted? Did the world at large know what had happened 
in the Panhandle, that wide, level land of blue sky and brown 
grass? Had the folks at Henrietta heard what these Pan- 
handle men had done, and got all wrought up about it? 

The answer soon came. 

Henrietta was wrought up about the situation. Leading citi- 
zens had ridden out to show Judge Dubbs and his com- 
panions in disgrace, that they had friends who would stick 
by them even to the doors of the penitentiary. Judge B. M. 
Plemons headed the party, and announced that they were 
opening the doors of Henrietta to the prisoners, but that they 
meant to ride on to Dallas as escort of honor to men who had 
suffered a great indignity. 

The spirits of the prisoners soared. Those folks in Hen- 
rietta were law-abiding people, and they were in sympathy 
with the prisoners, every man of them. 

Soaring spirits came down with a thud, dragged by the 
depressing realization that Henrietta was a Western town 
with Western attitudes, while Dallas was a big city that 
could not understand how right was interpreted in the West. 

Side by side they rode on, the Marshal and his men, Dubbs 
and his fellow-prisoners, Henrietta citizens. 

At last they neared Dallas. 
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Again the prisoners were seized with fear. A party of 
armed men came riding out to meet them. Maybe Dallas is 
roused to indignation because of Dubbs’ treatment of the 
Marshal, thought the Mobeetie citizens. These men surely: 
were messengers of menace. 

The most prominent citizens of Dallas made up the party. 
General William Cabell, mayor of the city, acted as spokes- 
man. In his speech, he showed that he had inherited the fight- 
ing spirit of his father, a doughty Confederate colonel. 

“We have come to meet you,” he said, with a flourish of 
his wide hat, “to assure you that Dallas is bitter at the treat- 
ment accorded you. We honor the men of the Panhandle who 
are brave enough to do their duty even when their actions 
will antagonize men who have power, and who use that 
power unjustly.” 

Cabell then bowed low before the men who bore with 
such dignity the stigma of being prisoners. 

The prisoners were guests of honor of the City of Dallas. 
The hours sped on wings and the whir of the wheel of time 
soon brought Monday. | 


Court opened on Monday with the courtroom crowded 
with sympathizers of the Panhandle men. Short work was 
made of the case. The prisoners were ordered released, and 
the Marshal and his men were severely reprimanded. 

Another reversal of situation followed. 

The court ordered the arrest of all, or any, who had taken 
part in these illegal arrests. Not only were the Panhandle 
prisoners set free, but they were paid two dollars and fifty 
cents a day to stay in Dallas and testify against the Marshal. 
They were royally entertained in the meantime. 


The chief offender was not tried. Walter Johnson, the 
boasting, bragging Deputy United States Marshal, skipped 
the country, and was heard of no more by the men he had 
persecuted. Others were tried and given jail sentences. 

When the second trial was over, the cavalcade reassembled 
and again started out, going northward. This time they 
rode happily, for their prairie world and the big outside 
world alike sanctioned their actions. | 


This is probably the last photograph of Col. Charles Good- ee 
night. It was sent to the author with a note saying that he had 


given one to Tom Turner and didn’t want anyone to have a 
nicer one than Miss Hamner. 
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All the Panhandle celebrated the return of the former 
prisoners. Mobeetie and Tascosa each held a great session 
of festivity. Then all settled down to work as before Hak 
harrowing experience. 

A rumor went about that a big cattle company had started 
this movement, thinking that if they could bring the new 
county into disrepute, the state might think that Wheeler 
County was not ready for self-government, and might abol- 
ish the county government. This would cause Henrietta 
again to administer Panhandle justice, and the fort to pro- 
tect Panhandle people thus saving the company expense. If . 
it was true, that cattle company learned that there is some- 
thing bigger than money. There is always right and jus- 
tice. 
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The short grass of the prairie, the buffalo grass, was thickly 
matted. When the wind blew out of the north, the short 
blades of the grass lay toward the south. When the wind 
shifted to the south, that grass lay toward the north. The 
change of direction was so nearly imperceptible that no one 
realized that the reversal was taking place. The observer knew 
only that the general trend of the grass blades was first in one 
direction and then in another. 
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harlie and Mollie Goodnight did not realize that the Old 

Home Ranch was almost the only home in a territory 
which in after years would be divided into twenty-six counties. 
They only knew that they were a long way from a market and 
that they could not afford to haul everything they wanted. 
Rude furniture was made on the ranch; the order sent out was 
usually for foodstuff, feed-stuff, ammunition and blacksmith 
tools, the latter being the most necessary equipment for a 
ranch. When demand was great enough, a wagon was started 
from the ranch on a slow prodding progress in the general 
direction of a town. Supplies to last some time were brought 
back. If by chance something was forgotten the ranch suf- 
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fered the need of it until another infrequent trip was made. 


Man’s tendency to follow a trail solved this problem of 
remoteness. Buffalo hunters beat out paths from north and 
south. These trails made by buffalo hunters and used later 
by freighters and cattlemen, opened up to civilization wide 
reaches of prairie lands. The freighters solved the supplies 
problem for the Palo Duro and other ranches. They took 
orders and delivered on schedule time. The Palo Duro paid 
in money and in cedar posts from the canyon. The business 
of freighting grew to such proportions that Lee and Reynolds, 
who had government contracts on the buying of horses, hay, 
groceries, everything, bad whiskey most of all, as Goodnight 
said, used one thousand oxen, “bull-teams’, and six hundred 
mules. 


The seat of law was Clay County with Henrietta as the 
county seat, two hundred miles from the Palo Duro and near- 
by ranches. The JA’s kept a man there to transcribe court 
records but they resented the expense involved. The out- 
post of justice was too remote to take all cases there. Men 
often took law into their own hands and were judge, jury, 
and at times, executioner. But the cattlemen of the Pan- 
handle did not want to mete out justice; they wanted only 
protection while they put flesh on cows and took them to 
market. 


This desire for courts at closer range drew Goodnight and 
his neighbors together. They started a definite movement 
for a county organization in the Panhandle. It was opposed 
by the desperadoes, who wanted no law of any variety; by 
Lee and Reynolds, who knew that law would bring in set- 
tlers and inject competition into their lives; by touts for pet- 
tifogging lawyers at Henrietta, who knew that their income 
would cease. 


Finally a movement toward establishment of law was made 
by the state, Captain G. W. Arrington, an officer of the 
Texas Rangers, with twenty of his men, was sent the two 
hundred and fifty-six miles from Fort Griffin to Fort Elliott 
to investigate the necessity of county government. 

While Arrington was pitching camp a band of soldiers 
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came out from the fort nearly riding over the captain, a big 
burly Irishman heading the detachment. He approached the 
captain and rudely blurted out: , 


“Who has charge of this party?” 

“IT have. What do you want?” 

“General Davidson, commander of the fort, wishes to see 
you.” 

“Well, if General Davidson wishes to see me worse than 
I wish to see him, he can come to see me,” was the answer 
given with a finality that sent the intruder posthaste back to 
the Reservation. 

The next day at sunset General Davidson rode out to the 
camp. ‘There being no chairs, Captain Arrington asked him 
to share his blanket on the ground. The visitor had no more 
than seated himself when he demanded belligerently, 

“What are your orders, sir?” 

“None of your business,” was the quiet reply. 

After conversation on various topics the visitor again 
asked, his bullying attitude gone, 

“T do not wish to be impertinent, sir, but as commander 
of this fort I’d like to know just what were your orders.” 


With suave courtesy Captain Arrington replied: 

“Since you assume that attitude I shall tell you that my 
orders are to protect the lives and property of the people of 
Texas. I’m here to do this.” 

A heated discussion as to the rights of each followed, then 
the commander left with an air of defiance. 

When Arrington had prepared his report and was ready 
to dispatch it to Austin he dared not mail it in Sweetwater, 
now called Mobeetie, lest it be destroyed by those who op- 
posed county organization. 

Meanwhile Cape Willingham had left the ranch and was 
carrying a mail route from Tascosa to Las Vegas. A Ranger 
was sent to intercept him in New Mexico and send the val- 
uable paper by circuitous route to its destination. 

While waiting for a reply to this document Captain Arring- 
ton made a visit of acquaintance to all the main ranches. He 
appeared one day at the Palo Duro, a small, dark-eyed man, 
aflame with life. He stayed about for several days. Good- 
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night suspected Arrington of being an officer keeping watch 
over him and found the situation amusing. Finally the Cap- 
tain revealed his identity. 

“Have you found anyone on my ranch that you want, Cap- 
tain Arrington?” Goodnight asked. 

“IT have a warrant for the arrest of your blacksmith.” 

“Well, why don’t you get him? If you can’t, I'll do it for 

Olen | 

“Oh, I can get him all right, but I’ve decided I don’t want 
to. Down in Brown County the man brought a desperado to 
the officers at personal risk; then he joined the mob that hung 
the fellow. I think he has served the state enough to be 
let alone.” 

During the days the Captain stayed the mutual liking 
between him and Goodnight: grew. They were alike bold and 
brave, by turns rude and courtly, but always direct in speech 
and true to their principles. 

The result of that report was that Wheeler County was 
organized and Mobeetie became the capital of the Panhandle. 
The new county covered so wide a range of country that it 
included a section that, in after years, was to be known as 
Greer County, Oklahoma. 


The first officers were of necessity men of courage. Crooks 
ranged themselves against the officials whose mail teemed 
with threats, anonymous and blazoned with skull and cross- 
bones. Arrington was soon made sheriff. Goodnight refused 
office saying that as county commissioner, or member of the 
grand jury, he could best serve his people. 


In time the regular routine of court was established. Law- 
yers, litigants, witnesses, jurors, officials, brought their bed- 
ding rolls and slept on the floor of the courthouse. Con- 
victions were rare, for juries were not in sympathy with the 
court. | 

Judge Frank Willis, the first district judge, grew rebellious 
at this inefficiency. | 

“Why don’t you bring up some bills about this devilment 
that is going on?” he demanded angrily of Goodnight, who 
was foreman of the first grand jury. 
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“Well, if you will give me a jury, I'll do it.” 

With much effort the court impaneled a jury that had the 
courage and sympathy with law to bring charges. Many 
cases were filed. 

All true bills were written in long hand and when the 
district attorney, J. N. Browning, heard of an invention 
that wrote, he pictured in his mind an iron hand moving 
across a page. In the dreary hours of the night when he 
wrote out his forms, he longed to own one, but had no thought 
that such a blessing would ever be his. 


It took force and determination, rigorous morality and 
broad vision to serve on the grand jury in those days. Senti- 
ment had to be created against existing evils by indicting 
influential, popular persons. The foreman had to accept the 
responsibility for his actions. Goodnight took this as his spe- 
cial work in helping to build up law in a land of Dutch 
Henrys and others of like type. 


But Goodnight saw that the handful of officials could 
never bring law to the Panhandle unaided. It would take 
concerted action. Runners were sent to all the ranches from 
the Canadian on the north to the Quitaque on the south. A 
meeting was called to be held during the first regular ses- 
sion of the district court. And there at Mobeetie in 1880, 
the Panhandle Cattle Raiser’s Association was formed with 
Goodnight as president. An effort was made to give equal 
rights to all by including in the by-laws the order that a man 
with ten cows had the same voice as the one with ten thous- 
and, that the small owner was guaranteed the services of the 
Association’s brand inspector in brand debates. Rules for 
the betterment of the cattle industry were formulated. One 
of the by-laws provided the penalty of expulsion of anv 
member who employed a known cowthief. Plans for a big 
roundup were made, captains were chosen, the swing of ac- 
tivities determined, dates approximated. Then the cattle- 
men went home with a feeling of greater security. Law 
had come and that law had the support of the leading citi- 
zens. 

The organization of this Association brought scornful re- 
marks from the lawless. A representative of the outlaws 
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remarked to Goodnight sneeringly: 

“What can you do? We have three hundred and you have 
but fifty. Why should we fear you?” 

“You are mistaken,’ answered Goodnight, “We have sev- 
enty-two now. Anyway the Good Book says that the right- 
eous will prevail. We'll be here when you stinkers will be 
gone. 

One day as Goodnight rode through Clarendon, his at- 
tention was called to the number of children there and the 
lack of school facilities. He referred the matter to the Pan- 
handle Cattle Raisers Association at its next meeting. Al- 
though not a single cattlkeman had a child who would be 
in school, they hired a teacher and set him to work in 
Clarendon. Tom Martindale, a wild, brilliant young fel- 
low, was engaged. 


“We ought to hang him,” said Goodnight, “but I guess it 
is better to put him to work.” 


The teacher learned more than the pupils; Tom learned 
to go at a steady gait and to set an example for his students. 


In 1880 Goodnight went to the Quitaque to take over 
some cattle he had bought there. As he meant to run them 
on that range, he built corrals for use in handling them. He 
was superintending the building when a small, gentle-man- 
nered man rode up and introduced himself as O. H. Nelson, 
cattle buyer from Kansas. Goodnight was too busy to be 
bothered by anyone at that moment. He worked on, though 
he was not so absorbed as he seemed. ‘The two men eyed 
each other and formed the ready judgments of men of the 
range, judgments that rarely failed them. 

Nelson was moved to admiration of the huge, powerful 
Texan, fifteen years his senior. 

“Good looking man,” he mused. “Looks a lot like Grant.” 

Goodnight mounted and rode off to give orders to the men 
rounding up the cattle for the count. 

“Good rider,’ Nelson observed. “That black beard and 
those piercing black eyes would make anyone look at him 
twice. I like him.” 

Goodnight was thinking as he rode away. 
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“Dll bet that man’s word’s as good as his oath. An’ he 
ain't afraid of anything. I like him.” 

Thus began a friendship between men destined to work 
shoulder to shoulder in bringing law to a land of outlaws. 

Nelson bought cattle in the Panhandle and rode back 
to Kansas. But he came again and again. He identified 
himself with Panhandle interests. The territory north of 
the Quitaque drew him. He could not forget it as he went 
back and forth to Kansas. 

On one of his trips to the Palo Duro, he met Henry Taylor, 
the man whom Goodnight had asked to come up with the — 
first surveying outfit. The Taylor family was now estab- 
lished at Old Home Ranch in the upper part of the canyon 
and were using the old stove that the Goodnight outfit had 
brought down from Fort Bascom on the first trip. 


Law was gaining hold in the Panhandle. Sheriff Arring- 
ton drove out of Mobeetie the prostitutes and desperadoes 
who then flocked to Tascosa. In 1880 Oldham County was 
organized with Tascosa as the county seat. 


District court was now held alternately at the two towns, 
the officials making the trip in buggies and buckboards. Cross- 
ing the Canadian with its treacherous quicksands and sud- 
den headwaters made the trip an exciting experience. On 
one of these expeditions, the statutes of Texas, at that time 
the only lawbook in the Panhandle, was torn from the man 
who was carrying it and was washed away in the reddish 
turbulent waters. 

“Save the statutes of Texas,” cried a patriotic member of 
the party. | 

The district judge, who was being borne on the shoulders 
of Temple Houston and J. N. Browning, tall sturdy men, 
able to fight against the flood that had surprised them, 
called in reply, “Let the law go and save the district court.” 


Bad men had the whiphand then, but in time men like 
Arrington, Nelson, Willingham and Goodnight put the fear 
of the law into the heart of the boldest criminal. The in- 
vincibility of right began to be felt. Law was recognized and 
lawlessness was lessened. 
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But a new danger threatened the Panhandle. Walter 
Dyer had moved three hundred steers from the head of the 
Palo Duro to Deep Lake below the JA’s. A drove of South 
Texas cattle crossed the range and in twenty days every 
cow in Walter's herd died. This disproved the accepted 
theory that Panhandle cattle were immune to tick fever and 
put Panhandle cattlemen on the defensive. Herds that fol- 
lowed the Western Through-Cattle Trail along the eastern 
edge of the Panhandle began to drift off the trail and spread 
the fever to the cattle in that part of the territory. Herds 
from the western part of Texas took short cuts to market 
coming up through the western part of the Panhandle, thus 
bringing fever to the ranches there. 


Panhandle cattlemen were determined to keep their ranges 
free from ticks or whatever brought the scourge. South Texas 
cattlemen must follow Goodnight’s past tactics: they must 
take roundance. 

The United States put a quarantine line through the state 
expecting Texas to pass a quarantine law saying that South 
Texas cattle must be cleansed of ticks before they might pass 
this line. Law-makers in Austin again failed the Panhandle. 
No law was passed so the cattlemen were forced to protect 
themselves. 

East of Mobeetie, where the Western Trail most nearly 
approaches the Panhandle trails, huge exes of wire with arms 
a mile long were built. This turned back to their own road 
the cattle that strayed from the Western Trail; it turned Pan- 
handle cattle westward, removing them from a dangerous 
proximity to tick-bearing cattle from the South. This reduced 
the danger in the east. 

In the west Goodnight and Nelson, who now had started 
his 96 Ranch in the range north of the Quitaque, took similar 
measures. They decided to keep the men of the south west of 
a deadline. 

Hitching a plow behind a wagon, with a man at the plow 
handles and with another driving the wagon, a long furrow 
was drawn across the short grass country from a gap in the 
caprock west of Ceta Canyon to Running Water on the Spur 
Ranch. South Texas cattle could not cross the plains east of 
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that line, but they might go anywhere they pleased west of it. 
With JA money Goodnight built a tank at Running Water to 
provide water for these herds from South Texas. He kept a 
man there on salary with instructions to turn the cattle west. 
Along the furrow men carrying Winchesters rode as a living 
quarantine. 

If drovers from the south refused to obey orders, the men 
sent for Goodnight while they attempted to hold back the in- 
vading herd with guns. 

One day a runner approached at the ranch with news that 
a cattle drover would not stop when told. Goodnight sent a 
man on a swift horse to Mobeetie to get an injunction to 
hold back the menacing cattle. He and Nelson with five 
other men loaded a wagon with Winchesters and hurried 
to the southwest. They met the herd and Goodnight stated 
the case to the foreman. 

“Have you an injunction?” asked the man. 

“No, but one is coming as fast as horse can run,” replied 
Goodnight. “In the meantime I have plenty of guns in my 
wagon and men who can use them. Will it take that injunc- 
tion to show you that we mean business?” 

The man looked into Goodnight’s flaming eyes, marked 
the crisp character of his speech and replied: 

“No, I guess these guns are enough.” 

The herd turned towards the furrow and safety. The 
wagon returned to the Palo Duro, leaving the Winchester 
quarantine forces on guard. 


* * * * 


Little kingdoms or principalities, little republics or dic- 
tatorships, were dotted about the Panhandle, their coat of 
arms being a cattle brand. As remote as the poles, as indi- 
vidual as countries of different blood and speech, as inde- 
pendent as alien governments, were these ranches which 
differed as men differed. One manager instantly dischurged 
a boy who branded a steer to which he had no claim; another 
smiled at the shrewdness of the cowboy or connived in the 
act. One gambled night after night with the boys in the bunk- 
house; another refused to let a card be brought on the ranch. 
One was distant in manner, speaking rarely; another was 
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“one of the boys”. One stole; another was scrupulously honest. 
One let his men run cattle on the ranch range; another 
refused this privilege. One advised his men to file on land; 
another declared that a man who had a home would not give 
the ranch its full measure of his service. The character of 
the ranch was established by one man, the man at the head 
of it. 


13 Girileaton Bey the GEE 


WAS Jim Williams came by Doan’s Store on his way to 
Mobeetie in 1892, Doan’s was the largest store he had 
ever seen. None in Fort Worth equalled Doan’s, either in vol- 
ume of goods, or patronage; none in Wichita Falls surpassed 
this. In an apparent wilderness, Doan’s stood among the hack- 
berries and cottonwoods near Red River, facing a wide stretch 
of river sand. 

Jim was tired, so he bought lunch goods from the shelves, 
perched on a barrel and ate in ease. 

A dozen or more Indians rode across the river and made 
purchases, speaking to the Doans in friendly fashion. They 
left their reservation without permission, Jim thought, as he 
watched them. 

A man from the west rode up on a foaming horse. 

“Thee seem to be in a hurry,’ remarked Jonathan Doan, 
as he sliced cheese from the round on the counter. 

“Am,” returned the man. “Got in a little trouble back 
yonder. Haven't heard of any Rangers bein’ near here, but 
you never know where those boogers'll bob up. I’m gettin’ 
across the river so as to be safe.” 

“Thee'd better change thy ways, friend,” returned Jona- 
than. “No good ever comes from vice or violence.” 

The man grabbed his goods, mounted his horse, gave a 
searching look toward the west and rode across the sandy 
bed of the river and out of sight. 

Jim looked about and marvelled at the order and quiet that 
prevailed in this border trading post where good and evil 
daily crossed the threshold. He noted the bulging shelves and 
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busy clerks. Since he left Wichita Falls, he had seen scarcely 
a house except a few at Eagle Flats. There was none in sight 
of the store. Who was there to buy from the Doans? 

A cloud of dust rose on the southern horizon. 

Trail herd, thought Jim. 

Soon the trail boss rode up, tossed a long list on the 
counter and said, “Fill that, Cal. My chuckwagon'll be here 
in a few minutes.” 

The entire force concentrated on the order. Goods were 
lifted from the shelves, stacked on the counters, each heap 
checked. 

Some of the clerks left the group when a Doan freight 
wagon drove up. Goods were unloaded, checked, placed on 
shelves. 

The cloud of dust was near now and another had risen on 
the southern horizon. More and more trail herds were com- 
ing. 

Jim Williams rode on. Dust had answered his unspoken 
question. 

This store, crowded with goods, manned by many clerks, 
serving a huge trade, was the outgrowth of failure. 

Jonathan and Cal Doan, and C. F., their nephew, all from 
Ohio, were partners in this business. 

At first, Doan’s Store was a wagon loaded with goods 
selected to meet the needs of buffalo hunters. Jonathan Doan 
and his companions did a good business until the bullets of 
the hunters reduced the herd, and thus reduced the number 
of hunters. That drifting store no longer found buyers. 

Jonathan had noted that many herds from South Texas 
passed through the country on their way to market towns in 
Kansas. 

“Tt’s a long way between towns on this trail,” he remarked 
to his crew. “Let’s settle down somewhere and sell goods to 
cattle outfits. We ought to make that pay.” 

Since most of the herds made their way across Red River 
at an old Cherokee crossing, this crossing was chosen as the 
location of Doan’s Store. A one-time picket hut with sod roof, 
buffalo hides for door, buffalo hides on the dirt floor, was 
their first store building. 

Herds came, one or less a day at first, then several a day, 
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until, at the peak of the trailing, as many as fourteen trail 
wagons were serviced daily at Doan’s Store. Cattlemen in all 
parts of Texas reckoned their supplies “from here to Doan’s” 
and “from Doan’s to Dodge.” 

Doan’s sent a large number of freight wagons for goods to 
replace goods sold. At first Doan’s freighted goods from 
Gainesville, but as the Fort Worth and Denver City built 
nearer and nearer, Doan’s freighters bought at the town at 
the end of construction, Wichita Falls, Harrold, Henrietta, 
and, finally, Eagle Flats, later called Vernon. 

At Doan’s Store there was a constant stir and_ bustle. 
Freighters rolled up; goods were unloaded; Doans checked 
stocks unloaded by other freighters; goods were sold to 
Indians, or passersby; wagons for trail herds were loaded. 

The business grew; larger buildings, larger stock, more 
clerks, more freight wagons. 

The Doans were men of culture; they brought books and 
musical instruments when they brought their families. They 
maintained kindly relations with whites and Indians. Doan’s 
Store was an oasis in the desert of trail-life. It was a place of 
refreshment, not only of body, but of soul. It became an 
early-day symbol of permanence and peace. 

Doan’s was situated in Wilbarger County, at the point 
where Red River crosses the state line into Indian Territory, 
the only store in a wide tract of country in the late Seventies. 
But there was another store far up the Red, high up on the 
plains, It, too, was a trading post with individuality. 


In early days, Sanger Brothers of Dallas had a policy of 
expansion. If they learned that a railroad was to be built into 
a section, they sent a representative on ahead of the railroad 
to start a store. When the Fort Worth and Denver was pro- 
jected, they sent Morris Rosenfield, a young boy, to set up 
business in Wichita Falls. When actual work was begun on 
the road, Sanger Brothers ordered Rosenfield to go to Claren- 
don, a new town that they had heard was being started in 
the Panhandle. 

“But where is Clarendon?” asked the bewildered boy. 

“That's for you to find out,” was the callous answer. “We'll 
ship goods and fixtures to Wichita Falls. You arrange for 
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their delivery at Clarendon, then you go ahead and secure a 
store building.” 

A wilderness lay before him and he had no experience in 
exploring. For advice, Morris turned to a traveling man, a 
drummer, as they were then called. The drummer told 
Rosenfield all he had heard about the new village. Morris 
sent a stock of goods and fixtures on ahead in freight wa- 
gons. The freight rates were $1.75 a hundred pounds. He 
himself set out in a stage coach, headed in the general di- 
rection of the Panhandle. 

He made his departure in grand style, in a big new Con- 
cord coach, drawn by four dashing black horses, moving at 
ten miles an hour, top speed for the untravelled youth. 

At the first stage stand, the beautiful blacks were ex- 
changed for less attractive bays. At the next stand, the coach 
was changed for one less pretentious, less comfortable. 
Changes were made at every stand, always for more dilap- 
idated coaches, slower-paced, bonier horses. 

Morris Rosenfield’s companions were the drummer, a 
state representative, a state senator, an army surgeon on his 
way to Fort Elliott, and two Negro soldiers, also bound for 
the fort. 

There were no women. This was a man’s world. 

Red River was on a rampage so the coach passengers 
camped on the south bank to wait until crossing was safe. 
They roamed about, enjoying the rest from jolting progress 
as well as the exploring. 

Antelope gathered in a huge herd on the farther side 
of the river; deer cropped the grasses near, unafraid; the 
earth was brown with turkevs, darting here and there, catch- 
ing grasshoppers. 

“How in the world can folks about here gather these tur- 
keys in at night, and how can they market them?” asked 
Morris. 

The stage driver knew all the answers. 

“Nobody owns these turkeys. They are wild. No one 
lives near here.” 

The river went down and the stage coach floundered 
across the sand to tle north bank, and on along a dim trail. 

The farther north the party went the more often they 
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noted huge strange piles near the roadside, buffalo bones. 
buffalo hides, with the name of the owner of the pile put on 
a stake on the top. There were no houses and no people were 
seen traveling the road. | 


The party finally reached Clarendon, a town of dug- 
outs and houses made of pickets and native rock. Morris 
descended from the coach, a stranger in a land doubly 
strange. With a feeling of homesickness, he watched that 
coach climb a hill and lumber off towards Sweetwater, later 
to become Mobeetie. He had friends on that coach, long- 
time friends they seemed to him, though known only the 
span of a coach journey, but in Clarendon he knew no 
one. 

Morris Rosenfield secured a building to house the goods, 
then waited. A day passed. No freighter came. Another and 
another day crept by; a whole week was gone and still 
he had no goods. He began to think that perhaps the 
freighter was lost, or had absconded with the stock. Then 
the driver came and the store was set up with the whole 
town looking on, advising, helping. He sold something 
to every man, woman and child in Clarendon that first day. 

When Sanger Brothers started that store in Clarendon, 
they did not realize that they were public benefactors. The 
town had been founded by a group of refined, high-class 
religious people with little idea of how to cope with a wil- 
derness. It was too far from a market for them to go shop- 
ping, so the store was welcomed and patronized by town 
people, and by cowmen and cowboys from the big ranches 
all about. Morris had to increase his stock in a short while. 

Money was scarce, but there was one medium of ex- 
change which served instead of money. These hordes of 
buffalo and the pursuing hunters had left the prairie cov- 
red with bones and hoofs. The bones were sent to market 
and made into buttons and fertilizer, the hoofs into glue or 
inkwells or ornaments. Rosenfield swapped goods for bones 
and hoofs, which he sent in big loads, 10,000 pounds at a 
time, to Wichita Falls. 

Clarendon was on Carroll Creek in those early days, a 
quiet, orderly town where vice was not allowed. There was 


A group of prominent early settlers gathered in front of Gerlach 
Bros. Store, erected in 1884 six miles northwest of Canadian on 
Horse Creek. (Courtesy Panhandle-Plains Museum, Canyon, Texas. ) 
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no whiskey, as in most western towns. There was no question- 
able section, no Feather Hill, as in Sweetwater; no Boot Hill, 
as in Tascosa. There was no theft, no dishonesty. 

Sometimes a cowboy went to the foreman on a ranch and. 
asked for money to spend in town. 

“The money’s in a flour sack behind the door. Help your- 
self,” was usually the answer. 

The boy spent most of that money at Rosenfield’s. 

When his next paycheck was due, the cowboy reported to 
the ranchman how much he got from the sack. 

Sometimes a cowboy came to the Rosenfield store and 
wanted to buy without money. 

“Help yourself,” was the answer, and Morris never lost. 

“Shooting up the town,” a favorite amusement of cow- 
boys fresh off the range, was not allowed in Clarendon for it 
might disturb those at church in the little school house, or 
even in their quiet homes. Cowboys behaved with decorum 
when they came to Clarendon. In the rear of Morris Rosen- 
field’s store a counter was kept free from clutter so that the 
boys might leave their guns there. A cowboy came into the 
store, walked to the rear, pitched his gun on that counter and 
went about his business. There was no town marshal to en- 
force this; there was no county organization, so there was no 
sheriff. There was no law enforcing agent of any kind except 
public sentiment, but sentiment was strong. There were days 
when that counter looked like an armory. 

Morris Rosenfield, representative of Sanger Brothers, Dal- 
las, was the first store-keeper in Clarendon, the first peace 
officer, unofficial but recognized, and, after the county was 
organized, the first treasurer of Donley County. 

These two stores, Doan’s down on Red River near the 
present town of Vernon, and Morris Rosenfield’s, representing 
Sanger Brothers of Dallas, at Clarendon on the upper reaches 
of Red River, made a valuable contribution to the west. The 
Doans were Quakers; Rosenfield was a Jew. Both Quaker 
and Jew loved peace. They sold more than goods across their 
counters. They sold civilization. 

* * * * 

Cattle, bound for the markets in Kansas, left the coast 

country of Texas and started north, gradually becoming “trail 
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broke” as the weeks and months passed. Day after day they 
moved forward, past little villages, across rivers, munching 
as they came. The routine of trailing was changed when they 
reached the Panhandle. Slower and slower moved the herd. 
The strain of the long trek was forgotten alike by cattle and 
outfit. Cows grew round and sleek as they dawdled, knee-deep 
in rich, free grass. 


14 Diggers Pred _Kichapoos 


AY Wes the Santa Fe Railroad built through the southern 
part of Roberts County in 1887, Roberts was attached to 
Wheeler County. Miami, the one town in the county today, 
sprang up. The people in the south part of the county started 
a movement to organize Roberts, though ranchers in the 
northern half of the county protested. 

Two factions arose. Walter Scoggans, school teacher and 
rancher on Chicken Creek in the northern sector, named the 
factions for Indian tribes. Those in the north were Kickapoos; 
those in the south, Diggers, the lowest tribe of which he had 
heard. The names caught on at once. 

The Diggers petitioned the commissioners of Wheeler 
County to set a day for Roberts to elect county officers, and 
select a county seat. 

Kickapoos hurried to Mobeetie to enter a protest, but the 
commissioners ignored their plea and set January 19, 1889, 
as the day for the election. 

Both Diggers and Kickapoos rushed back to tell the news 
and interest voters. For weeks the county was in a turmoil. 

Three voting places were established, Miami, Codman, a 
switch west of Miami on the Santa Fe, and Bennett in the 
northern part of the county. 

On election day, two hot-headed Kickapoos, Dave Lard and 
Mart Cunningham, arrived at Codman before daylight to see 
that there was nothing irregular about the voting. Soon the 
election judges arrived and opened the polls in a little house 
built by E. C. Knight, who was perhaps the only section hand 
at Codman at that time. J. K. Little, Digger candidate for 
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judge, came and held a conference with the judges. The 
Kickapoos were not allowed to enter the house and all they 
could learn of proceedings was gained by peering through the 
one little window. 

Hours passed and no one came to vote. At last a man was 
seen coming from the south. He was a resident of Wheeler 
County. 

Dave and Mart rode to meet him and persuaded him not 
to cast a vote, since his ballot would be illegal and might get 
him in trouble. The man went back home, convinced of his 
error. 

Mage Lard, Dave’s brother, and another Kickapoo, came at 
two o'clock to relieve Dave and Mart so that they might ride 
to Chicken Creek to cast their vote and get some food. 

All four of these Kickapoos were willing to vouch for returns 
from that box, and no one was more surprised than they when 
the total of thirty-six votes were turned in from Codman, a 
Digger supporter. Miami received one hundred eleven votes 
in the county seat election, and Bennett fifty-seven. The com- 
missioners at Mobeetie declared the county organized, Miami 
the county seat, and the Digger slate elected as county officers: 
J. K. Little, County Judge; D. E. Burns, County and District 
Clerk; I. H. LeFors, Sheriff and Tax-Collector; J. C. Seiber, 
Tax-Assessor, and A. J. Montgomery, County Treasurer. 

The Kickapoos cited the law of the state which required 
a two-thirds vote to organize a county, and demanded an 
investigation of alleged irregularities in voting boxes. At Cod- 
man, “John Henry Buzzy from over on Toboggan Creek” had 
cast a vote for himself as did his twenty-one sons, all of voting 
age. Afterwards it was proved that a man with that name 
lived in Ellis County, about four hundred miles away, and 
had never been in the Panhandle. 

Dave Lard declared that the name “Buzzy” smelled rotten 
to him, and thought it must have been a flock of buzzards 
that had come to vote, but the judges said that while the 
Kickapoos were urging the Wheeler County man to go back 
to his own territory, Buzzy and his clan had come, voted 
and hurried off so that Buzzy could get back to his work of 
supporting his immense family. No one ever knew Buzzy; 
no one knew of Toboggan Creek. Names of other men, 
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unknown to Roberts County, appeared on the list of Codman 
voters. 


While charges were being preferred in Lipscomb County 
against ballot box judges and county officers, commissioners 
court met in Miami the last of January. 

Orders were issued for purchase of record books and a big 
safe; County Clerk Burns and Sheriff I. H. LeFors were 
ordered to get Roberts County records from Wheeler County 
and have them transcribed; bonds of the officers were 
approved. These commissioners felt the gravity of the day. 
They had held the first session of court. 

Friction in the county did not die down. Kickapoos were 
bitter against Diggers, and Diggers hated Kickapoos. No 
actual violence was manifested, but the air was heavy with 
animosity. 

While apparently the Diggers had won, the Kickapoos did 
not give up. They considered the officers elected at Bennett, 
now called Oran, to be the lawfully elected officers for they 
had been selected by bonafide voters, and not by mythical 
persons such as many of those whose names appeared in 
Digger boxes. The Kickapoos had guns and knew how to use 
them, but they trusted the law to insure them justice. 

The courtroom was filled on April 29, 1889, when district 
court convened with District Judge Frank Willis presiding, 
assisted by L. D. Miller, District Clerk, I. H. LeFors, Sheriff, 
and D. E. Burns, Clerk. 

After jury commissioners had been appointed to withdraw 
and select the thirty-six grand jurors for the October term of 
court, the Kickapoos brought the main issue to the attention 
of the court. Judge Frank Willis was always fair, so he lis- 
tened to both sides and decided in favor of the Kickapoos. 
Bennett, later called Oran, and, by the time of the court trial, 
known as Parnell, was declared the county seat and the 
Kickapoo officers were given control of the affairs of the 
county. Judge A. A. Parsall, a serious man whose word was 
his bond; Robert Alcorn, a school teacher, County and Dis- 
trict Clerk; J. W. (Joe) Cooper, a Bar CC cowboy, who could 
sign his name but had little other use for a pen, Sheriff and 
Tax-Collector (he was the best caller of the square dance 
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along the Canadian, and therefore he was a popular man); 
J. W. Lewis, Tax-Assessor; and A. J. Mongomery, County 
Treasurer. 

Parnell was no town as yet; so a lovely spot on Indian Creek 
near five springs and a huge grove of cottonwoods, was 
selected as the location for the county seat. 

Along Indian Creek, there were only four homes; a man 
named Culp, “Old Man” Hamner and his son, Bud, and two 
Lewis families. Two bachelors, Mark Bennett and I. W. 
(Bill) Huber, had small log houses near each other at the 
forks of Indian Creek. In one of these, as temporary court- 
house, court was held, while overhead the rustle of cotton- 
wood leaves made soft music. 

The decision of Judge Willis did not subdue the enmity 
between Digger and Kickapoo. When feeling was at its height, 
a mischievous cowboy, Loss Hays of Canadian, wired the 
governor of the state: “The Kickapoos have conquered the 
Diggers. If reinforcements are not sent immediately, much 
bloodshed is imminent.” 


The capital was thrown into a panic. No one there knew 
conditions existing in the Panhandle; they had no idea that 
Indian troubles had been settled more than a decade before 
for they had paid no attention to this part of the state. The 
governor sent message after message to this man and to that, 
until at last he was made to realize that he was the victim 
of a practical joke. 

Bloodshed was not imminent but vengeance was demanded. 
The former Digger officers refused to go to Lipscomb for 
trial, so the Kickapoo sheriff was ordered to arrest them and 
take them to Lipscomb. He refused to put the order into 
action. 

Dave Lard, a daring, roistering cowboy, asked to be made 
deputy sheriff and rode off toward Miami. At dawn he 
boarded an eastbound train, showed the conductor his badge 
of authority, and ordered him to hold that train at Miami 
until Dave came back with some prisoners. 

He waked the former sheriff, snapped handcuffs on his 
hands, took him to the train, shackled him to a car seat, left 
the conductor in charge and went out and brought in first the 
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judge and then the county clerk. 

At Canadian, his prisoners got in touch with H. E. Hoover, 
attorney. 

“Dave Lard can’t do that to you,” answered Hoover. 

“But he has,” said the prisoners. 

Bill McDonald, famous Texas Ranger, joined the group, 
gave one look at Lard’s steely eyes, and advised the officers 
to go on to Lipscomb. 

The three men made bond, and all four came back in good 
humor and spent the night at a dance at Miami. 

Conditions in Roberts County could not settle down when 
the county seat was at one place and the records at another. 
D. E. Burns, Digger County Clerk, the only man who knew 
the combination of the safe, would not tell it. The Kickapoos 
had no use for the safe unless they could open. it. So matters 
stood for several weeks. While the Kickapoos plotted, the 
Diggers sat still and “let the Kickapoos sweat.” 

One day a stranger rode into Miami and asked to meet the 
county clerk. He was directed to D. E. Burns. 

“I am a prospector from Idaho,” he said. “I own some 
land in this county and I want to locate it so I can go out 
and see it.” 

D. E. Burns stepped confidently to the safe, twirled the 
dial, threw open the safe door and extended his hand to get 
the book of records transcribed from Wheeler County. 

Before he could lay his hand on the book, the “prospector 
from Idaho” darted ahead of him, whipped out two guns, then 
showed his deputy sheriff badge and a writ of seizure for the 
safe, took his seat in the safe door and waited for his friends 
who soon crowded into the room. Kickapoos faced Diggers 
and guns showed on every hip. 

The combination was changed, and the sate was shut, then 
A. A. Parsall, County Judge, hurried to Mobeetie and engaged 
Frank Hasser to move the safe to Parnell. 

Frank Hasser drove his heavy, iron-wheeled army wagon, 
drawn by twelve strong mules, to the Miami courthouse and 
backed the wagon to the door. 


The Diggers had recovered their poise and were enjoying 
the situation. The Kickapoos had the county seat, the safe, 
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and the combination, but how could they move that huge 
safe? The wagon was much higher than the floor level, and 
there was no power to lift the safe into the wagon. Again the 
Diggers sat still and “let the Kickapoos sweat.” | 

A crowd of idlers ringed about the courthouse door, mak- 
ing bets that Frank Hasser could never get that safe up into 
that wagon. 

Frank and the Kickapoos had a solution. They dug pits for 
the wheels of the wagon and so the bed was dropped to the 
floor level. Heavy timbers were laid down by the safe, it was 
tipped over and over again along the length of these timbers 
until at last it was tipped into the wagon. 

Bets were paid off, then some of the crowd declared that 
those mules could not pull that wagon out of those pits; 
others bet that they could. 

Frank Hasser was undisturbed by the betting. He knew 
his mules and had no fear of failure. He hitched them to the 
wagon and began urging them to pull. Not a wheel spun 
round. The mules pulled again and again without budging 
that heavy wagon. These had been army mules. They were 
not used to polite, gentle civilian treatment, so Frank began 
to use language they understood. 

Frank swore, gently at first, then with such a vitrolic flow 
of lurid speech that his listeners were aghast. 

The mules began, to quiver; they wanted to start, but 
Frank kept on until every mule was trembling. Then he 
tightened his lines. A long, strong pull followed. The wheels 
came up and out of the pits, and the wagon rolled off in the 
direction of Parnell while the on-lookers paid their bets. 
Some went back to normal, small-town life. Others followed 
the procession of Kickapoos, betting as they went that the 
safe could not cross the deep sand of Red Deer Creek and 
climb the steep bank beyond. 

The near bank was dug down until it became a gentle 
incline, and the wagon rolled down easily. The sand was far 
more difficult, but at last the wagon was across it and up the 
other bank, and again bets were collected. 

The safe, with its sweating, panting escort, crossed creek 
after creek, topped hills, dragged through deep breaks and 
at last reached Parnell. 


oe aeee 
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Those men who helped with the moving were so worn out 
that they wanted only to get rid of that burden and go some- 
where and rest. None of them knew the spot selected as site 
for the proposed courthouse. They saw no one to ask, so Frank 
Hasser drove to a clear open spot and prepared to unload. 
Heavy square blocks of timber were set down on the ground 
and the safe was turned over and set right side up on those 
blocks. Everyone breathed sighs of relief. 

A guard of deputies, appointed especially for this work, 
stayed with the safe. Diggers might have caught on to the 
new combination and might come in the night and unlock it, 
either taking the records, or changing the combination so 
that the safe would be of no value to the Kickapoos. 

Work on the new courthouse was begun immediately. 
Perhaps for the first time in history, a courthouse was built 
about a safe. None of those who had helped move it to this 
place wanted to tackle it again, so they built several rooms, 
the one in which the safe stood being given over to the county- 
clerk, the others being assigned to the remaining officers. 

The town began to grow. The chief business house was a 
combined hotel, store and postoffice. The Bat’s Cave, the 
saloon, was also the gambling house for the town. These two 
houses constituted Parnell’s business section. About a dozen 
residences, most of them made of log and pickets, were built 
for the officers. Miss Mary White taught in the one-room 
schoolhouse, even after she became Mrs. Dave Pope. 

The neighborhood grew. Within ten miles or more of town, 
several families settled. Across the river at the Bar CC head- 
quarters, fifteen to twenty boys spent the entire year. In fall 
and spring roundup seasons, as many as fifty or sixty worked 
there. They demanded amusement, which usually took the 
form of a dance at Parnell courthouse. 

A mail route from Adobe Walls to Canadian was carried 
once a week by S. G. Carter, then O. L. Johnson, later 
McDonald and Hall, and finally, J. A. Whittenburg. “Jim” 
Whittenburg, who in time became the wealthiest man in the 
Panhandle. After Parnell was founded, these carriers stopped 
by the town, coming and going. 

Ranchers got their mail at Parnell, but did their trading 
at Canadian, buying supplies enough at one time for three to 
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six months’ use. 

The district court held its first session at Parnell in Octo- 
ber of 1889. A new jury was selected and made the following 
bitter report: | 

“To Honorable Frank Willis, Judge of the District Court: 

“We, your district grand jury, report the following find- 
ings: 

“Roberts county was organized by fraud. Only a few per- 
sons petitioned for the organization, not the two-thirds 
required. 

“No county seat for the county has ever been located | 
because Miami was five miles from the center of the county, 
and could not be so located unless two-thirds of the qualified 
voters so voted. One half of those casting votes for Miami 
were not qualified voters, or their votes were placed unlaw- 
fully in the ballot box by, or with, the consent of the election 
Officers 476) 

“. . By these methods, or by the refusal of the Wheeler 
County commissioners to hear evidence on count of vote, said 
parties were enabled to usurp the county offices.” 

Many other charges were made. The signers were: S. G. 
Carter, J. A. Whittenburg, D. J. Cox, H. Mathieson, J. D. 
Richardson, J. A. Griffin, A. W. Alcorn, William J. Whitsel, 
Jasper Odtine, Christy Weckesser, F. N. Hamilton, FE. H. 
Brainerd, all Kickapoos. 

If the Diggers made counter claims, those charges were not 
recorded. 


For years citizens of Roberts County made difficult jour- 
neys to Parnell for court sessions. They took along their bed- 
rolls and sometimes their cooking equipment lest they find 
no room at the hotel. 

The first hotel at Parnell was run by J. P. Hicks, and 
consisted of a room built of lumber hauled from Canadian, 
with a tent for sheltering the family. Later three log rooms 
were joined to it for the use of the family, but the guests still 
occupied the tent. When Winnie Hicks and I. W. Huber mar- 
ried in 1891, they took over the hotel business. They built 
a room for office, store, postoffice and dining room, com- 
bined with two sleeping rooms, one for the Hubers, and one 
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for travelers, cooking being done in a lean-to kitchen. 

Judge J. A. Mead, of Miami, said in later years that Par- 
nell died because it never had a livery-stable, which was most 
necessary to the success of a Western town, but Mrs. Will 
Huber thinks that Parnell’s existence depended on the post- 
office. She and her husband, in 1894, sold out to Joe Phillips 
and moved to Miami, then Parnell died. Not even the Kicka- 
poos objected when another election was called to locate the 
county seat. Miami was at last made the legal county seat. 

Roberts County today is sparsely settled for most of it is 
still devoted to cattle ranges. There is beautiful scenery in 
parts of the county, and many archaeologists have been at- 
tracted to it by the artifacts discovered. In Roberts County, 
history of 50,000 years ago is obtainable from its rocks more 
easily than is the story of a half-century past, held in the 
memory of old-timers, or found in musty courthouse records. 

Still, many recall the days when Roberts County seethed 
with enmity between Diggers and Kickapoos. 


* * % * 


The outlaw element of the Panhandle abhorred law. They 
had come here because there were no officers within two 
hundred miles. They declared war against officers. In some 
cases, those officers knew that they were walking dangerous 
paths, that there were men who hoped to get them out alone 
and make away with them. 

A member of the grand jury occupied a position of great 
service and great danger. The greatest danger lurked about 
the foreman of the grand jury. He was blamed for every case 
brought against a man. He was blamed for calling a man 
before the jury for inquiries. The outlaws had a loose sort 
of organization in some parts of the Panhandle. They spirited 
an associate away when they learned that he was in danger 
of being charged; they threatened the grand jurors with death. 

The honest grand juror was a marked man during the 
years when law was being slowly established. But the Pan- 
handle was settled by brave men. Most of them did their 
duty, realizing the danger but determined to establish right. 

In many counties there were not enough qualified voters to 
carry on the work of the courts and many a man served as 
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grand juror before he was twenty-one. Many a jury took upon 
themselves the prerogatives of the court. Many a case was 
tried in the grand jury room, the guilt of the person was 
established and punishment was meted out. The state was 
thus spared the cost and work of trying the case; the guilty 
man was expelled from the Panhandle or was ordered to 
make restitution, as the case seemed to merit. 

Courts were well established by 1894. They were not 
always effective for it was sometimes difficult to get a convic- 
tion. Cattle theft and horse stealing were major crimes in that 
day, taking precedence in the public mind over murder. 
Getting a jury was not easy for men were readily biased in 
favor of friends who had “got into trouble,” as they said when 
a man had yielded to temptation and had committed a theft. 
In some counties the wrong-doers managed always to get a 
man on the jury who would hang the jury when a case was 
tried. 

While there were a few such people in every county most 
citizens trusted the courts to preserve law and order. 
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WEG the Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad built 
through Hartley County in 1888, the town of Hartley 
was started. Tents were put up, tents for cowboys out of a job, 
tents for men working on the railroad, a tent for a saloon 
operated by George Knighton. 

There was no station. The agent for the railroad had a 
desk sitting out on the prairie near the tracks. This was his 
office. He left as much as five hundred dollars in that desk 
at night, but he had no fear for its safety. He knew the code 
of the country. 

The county was organized and Hartley was chosen as the 
county seat. A real estate agent appeared on the scene imme- 
diately, platted the town and sent out literature. A prospective 
buyer responded, and was shown about town. He looked at 
the map, then took in the scene, and remarked, “Hartley beats 
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any place I ever saw. Big as Chicago, and not a house in 
sight.” 

Hartley County settled more rapidly than most counties 
because of a blunder made by two surveying outfits in sec- 
tionizing the Panhandle. One moved eastward from the west 
line of the Panhandle; the other worked westward from the 
east line. They met near Hartley and found that their surveys 
did not dovetail. Between the two checkerboards of tracts, 
each one mile square, was a jumble of little patches, some 
one-half section areas, some quarter sections. They were state — 
lands, subject to filing. 

Men who could not afford to buy and farm a whole section 
filed on a quarter section. They settled their families on their 
land with hope for future stability of living. A neighborhood 
was formed. “Little men”, they were called by big ranchers, 
who resented the intrusion into a country dedicated to cattle. 

Because there were so many “little people” near, the town 
crew faster than any other Panhandle town. Property values 
increased until in 1890 lots sold for as much as two hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. People came in hundreds and Hart- 
ley gave promise of being one of the largest towns on the 
plains. 

Then the tide of settlement reversed. Those small tracts 
of land proved to be too small to support a man. Settlers 
knew nothing of dry land farming and used the same methods 
and the same tools that they had used “back home,” so crops 
failed. Droughts added to the distress of the pioneers. After 
a few years many men left these little holdings and business 
fell off. Most of those left in Hartley remained because they 
could not afford to leave. One man remarked: “T have two 
lots in Hartley that I would swap for two cigars.” Another 
spoke up: “I have twenty-six lots that ’'d be glad to swap for 
twenty-six cigars.” No one took up either offer. 

A woman owned a section of land on which was a house 
and fence. A man wanted to buy those improvements, but 
she would not sell unless he bought the land on which they 
stood. as | 

“What will I do with the land if we trade?” he asked. 

“Let it go back to the state,” was her ready answer. 

The man bought the section, moved the improvements, 
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and forfeited the land with no thought of its future value. 

That blunder in surveying brought about a deep and bitter 
enmity between operators of large ranches and owners of 
small tracts of land, “big man” and “little man.’ 

“No one can make an honest living on one of those parenes 
of land,” declared the big men. 

“These big ranches won’t give us a chance,” said the little 
men. “They even hang cow hides on our fences to make 
folks think we are stealing their cattle.” 

Those who lived in town were inevitably involved in the 
quarrel. They took sides in spite of all efforts to keep free of 
partisanship. Charges and counter-charges were made. The 
XIT, the largest ranch near, blamed many settlers for loss of 
cattle. Every grand jury brought charges which were taken 
to court, but were rarely proved. The little man was helpless 
in all but his ability to hang a jury when the case was tried. 


The entire Panhandle was settled with men of widely 
variant abilities. The two extremes of culture met in the 
courthouse at Hartley. The county judge at that time could 
not write his name. One grand juror was able to write reports 
so complete and pungent that they deserve preservation. 

No one wanted to serve on the grand jury. Certainly no 
one wanted to be made foreman. The man so honored imme- 
diately became a marked man. Grand jurors knew that if they 
brought charges against certain men, violence was sure to 
follow. If they did not, the jury would be subject to severe 
criticism. Not only were certain men considered immune 
from charges, but it was thought to be unsafe even to bring 
them before the jury for questioning. 

W. H. Wheeler was foreman of the grand jury in 1892. 
The usual crowd of suspects gathered in town to help each 
other out in case any difficulty arose. When the unconfirmed 
report that George Knighton had been indicted was whispered 
about town, Knighton was infuriated. 


When the grand jury recessed, Wheeler went into a store 
to make a purchase. A gun was fired and Wheeler fell dead. 
“Knighton did it,’ was the cry, but Knighton was not to 
be seen. Some of his friends had smuggled him out of town. 
When the grand jury reconvened, this statement was 
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spread on the minutes: “Since we last met, one member has 
made his final report on earth and stands before his Maker, 
a just and righteous soul. The murderer’s bullet has decimated 
our ranks and one of the best and most loyal citizens of Hart- 
ley County has forfeited his life for daring to discharge his 
duty as member of the grand jury of Hartley County. W. H. 
Wheeler has answered to the roll call in the Great Beyond 
where just men are made perfect.” 

The tribute to Wheeler that followed was expressed in 
beautiful words, replete with sincere love for the victim. 

The death of Wheeler was the most flagrant offense of 
Hartley history, and the law-abiding citizens demanded that 
his death be avenged. Everyone knew that Knighton was 
somewhere near Hartley, and in this sparsely settled country 
there was no excuse for failure to apprehend him. The sheriff 
vowed that he was doing everything he could to locate Knigh- 
ton. Still, when someone brought in the report that Knighton 
was camping near a certain lake, and the sheriff mounted and 
rode off to bring the missing man in, Hartley noted that he 
rode off in the direction opposite the location of that lake. 
Finally it was reported that Knighton had left the country. 

A new sheriff was elected, a man dedicated to the appre- 
hension of Knighton. He learned that the fugitive was living 
in a Central Texas county. He sent to the sheriff of that 
county a picture of Knighton, a handsome man in a Prince 
Albert coat, and was told that there was no doubt that 
Knighton was living in that county. 

The sheriff of Hartley County appealed to Governor Col- 
quitt to renew the reward offered at the time of the murder. 
The Governor sent word that the state would offer its share, 
if friends of Wheeler would put up the part they had offered. 

By this time the citizenry had changed. Few of Hartley’s 
residents knew Wheeler and so it was impossible to raise the 
amount. The letters and picture were placed in the safe of 
the sheriff. They disappeared and no one seemed to know 
who moved them. It might have been anyone since everyone 
in the county knew the combination to the sheriff's safe. The 
removal destroyed the evidence against Knighton, and the 
matter was dropped. 7 | 

Perhaps the most sarcastic document on Panhandle records 
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was the report of the grand jury for June 19, 1892. In sting- 
ing words the writer told that the jurors had made as diligent 
an inquiry into the letting of the jail contract on the 5th of 
January last, as the blissful ignorance of the witnesses or 
those who should have known, or who claimed to know all 
the particulars of that contract, would permit. That ignorance 
on this particular subject would have paralyzed the president 
of an imbecile asylum. Some of the witnesses who had pro- 
fessed to have so much information in regard to fraud in 
connection with this contract, seemed to be afflicted with a 
sudden and complete paralysis of the memory when any vital 
point was touched. The grand jury came to the conclusion 
that the bellwether of the commissioners’ court tells the 
others how to jump, and they follow blindly, and the jury 
failed to find one single instance where he told them to jump 
for the benefit of Hartley County. 

This Hartley County grand jury had no personal. feelings 
against any company, but scorned the county judge. The jury 
declared that when the interests of the Diebold Lock and Safe 
Company were concerned, his leaps were immense and some- 
thing wonderful to behold, even for a grand jury. No pro- 
fessional acrobat, trained by years of arduous toil, could have 
exceeded the agility and alacrity of the famous bellwether 
when the interests of the company were at stake. Apparently 
the sun, moon, stars, and even stray comets rose and set in 
the county judge. 

The grand jury ascertained that a contract was entered 
into between the Diebold Lock and Safe Company and Hart- 
ley County. A jail was to be built for $12,000 at six per cent 
bonds, no cash being paid. Later another contract was sub- 
stituted. The jail was to cost $14,000, and the bonds to 
draw eight per cent, with $6,900 paid before dirt was broken. 
This was the price paid for a jail that the grand jury con- 
tended could have been built for $8,000. 

Besides this unexplainable switch in contracts, discrimina- 
tion was shown in the date of letting the contract. Other com- 
panies were told that the date was set for February. The con- 
tract, for some mysterious reason, was let in January. The 
Diebold Lock and Safe Company was the only company repre- 
sented. | ) 
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The grand jury could not find a specific instance of bribery, 
but they expressed their suspicions in their report. “From 
the odor enveloping and emanating from this contract, and 
all the proceedings connected therewith, we are firmly of 
the opinion that there is something rotten in Denmark.” 

The report ended with scathing criticisms. The courthouse 
was unsafe; the commissioners did not check reports of 
officers; the county was suspiciously in debt and had little to 
show for money spent. 


One by one the county officials were scored. 

The county judge was accused of trying to pay his personal 
debts out of county funds, and they recommended that his 
actions be investigated with a view to suspending him from 
office. 

The books of the treasurer, sheriff and tax-collector were 
said to be kept in extremely careless fashion. The treasurer 
charged the county for use of his private office, though there 
was room in the courthouse for him. 

The surveyor jeopardized the titles of claim holders by not 
turning in applications for filing. He also shared his office 
with a lawyer in private practice. 

In these blistering terms the grand jurors spoke. Only one 
county official was given a clean slate. The work of Ben 
Lawson, county clerk, was pronounced “highly satisfactory.” 


* * * ¥ 


When postoffices were established in the Panhandle, the 
affairs of the government were transacted with scorn of con- 
vention. The mail sack would be opened, the contents scat- 
tered on a table and pawed over by any boy who happened 
to be on hand when the carrier came. He sorted out his own 
mail, found some for a comrade and took it, and discussed 
the postmarks of letters that he left for later comers. Often a 
number would be waiting for the mail carrier. The postmis- 
tress had no time for sorting out mail. She was cooking a hot 
meal for the boys. Her husband was busy bringing in fuel or 
cutting some steak from the beef hanging by the door so that 
she could fry it for the visitors, no matter what ranch they 
represented. Newspapers and magazines were public prop- 
erty, read by the first who arrived and reaching the addressees 
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so worn from much handling that the reading matter was 
often illegible. One postmaster left his little shack, used as 
home and office combined, and went off for several weeks. 
When he returned he found that three heifers had got in, 
had closed the door behind them, had eaten all the stamps, 
$14 worth, and, finding exit impossible, had starved to 
death, one falling against the closed door. This postoffice was 
discontinued by the Inspector to the delight of the postmaster 
who “did not want to be bothered with it anyway.” 


16 nae SEE of ON 


4 es first decade of this century was a period of discord in the 
neighborly county of Ochiltree on the northern boundary 
of the Panhandle of Texas. Two factions arose in the coun- 
ty, the Taxers and the Anti-Taxers. The Antis constituted 
the larger group. The county lands were checker-boarded, as 
were many counties in the state. Even-numbered sections 
were school lands, odd-numbered were railroad lands. 
Owners of railroad lands paid taxes without a protest. Some 
owners of school lands in Ochiltree paid local taxes, but 
denied that they owed the state any money. 

Some who took this stand were loyal Texans — the Whip- 
pos, the Brilharts, the Ellises, the Talleys, the Jones, George 
M. Perry, for whom the county seat, Perryton, was named, 
Charley Barrett, Ben Crow, and others. They said that they 
had contracted to pay the state in forty years, but until that 
time was up, they did not own their lands and did not owe 
taxes. 

“That's not fair,” replied those who believed in paying 
state taxes. “You'll wear out that land before it is paid for, 
and we'll be paying taxes all that time while you go scot free. 
You should support your state the same as we do.” 

“You who bought railroad lands own your land and have 
a deed to it. You ought to pay. We don’t own ours. Just see 
what would happen if we failed to pay our three per cent 
interest every year, right on the dot! We'd be put off this 
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land, and any Tom, Dick or Harry could file on it. That does 
not sound like ownership, does it?” 

Ed Klapp was the father of this anti-tax paying movement. 
He contended that citizens, in accordance with the law, had 
only a defeasible title. Failure to pay the three per cent 
interest by November Ist of each year might result in a for- 
feiture and the Commissioners could cancel the title of the 
non-payer without judicial procedure. This was true in other 
counties of the state. 

“Does this constitute a title to our land?” demanded Ed 
Klapp. “Does this constitute land ownership in Texas? When 
Texas gives me a title to my land, I'll gladly pay taxes.” 

Ochiltree County seethed with the argument. Gradually 
the whole state learned that a handful of thinking folks in 
Ochiltree County had interpreted the land law in their own 
way. More than that, they had the courage to defy the whole 
state in defense of their stand. 

Texas began to rehearse history. When the Republic of 
Texas joined the Union, the State of Texas retained the 
public lands, the only state in the nation to retain ownership 
of public domain. Much of this land was set aside as a source 
of revenue for the public schools. Laws were passed to en- 
courage settlement. If a man paid sixteen dollars and fifty 
cents as filing fee, he could file on school land and take forty 
years to finish paying for it at three per cent interest per 
year, provided he lived on the place three years as his resi- 
dence. 

The term “railroad lands” derived from the desire of the 
struggling state to encourage building of railroads. For every 
mile of road built within the boundaries of the state, the 
railroad received sixteen sections of land, which were usually 
located in the Western part of the state. 

Railroad lands had to be bought outright from the railroad 
company; only school lands could be filed on. There was 
never a question of the payment of taxes on railroad lands. 
If there had ever been a question of the payment of taxes on 
school lands until this little band of Ochiltree citizens, on 
the farthest edge of the state, refused payment, it was whis- 
pered, not shouted. These Ochiltree Anti-taxpayers rivalled 
Stentor. They argued that they had no patent on their land, 
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therefore they had no deed, therefore they did not own the 
land, and therefore they did not owe taxes! 


The Anti-Taxpayers employed Judge H. E. Hoover, of . 
Canadian, as their lawyer. 

This was a case that pleased Judge Hoover. He did not 
expect fame. He placed fun ahead of fame. What he antici- 
pated was a stirring legal battle in which he could pit his 
mentality against some of the best lawyers in the state and 
have a good chance of winning. To him this case was a lus- 
cious bit of fruit, served to his liking. 

Judge Hoover went before the Legislature to present his 
cause, thus, “Gentlemen, the laws of Texas are not definite. 
There is a flagrant element of unfairness in the filing law. 
The people of Ochiltree are law-abiding by nature. If a 
criminal is ever held in their jail, it is one they apprehended 
for some other county and held only until claimed. Ochiltree 
folks are not jail birds. 

“The people of Ochiltree demand their rights and not a 
thing more. Not only that, they are determined to have their 
rights. If they are not accorded fair treatment, they are ready 
to secede from the state and set up a state government of their 
own.” 

Legislators were aroused. The study of the land laws and 
of the different interpretations that could be placed on them 
became the dominant interest of the lawmakers. Ochiltree 
County had started something. 

While this was being discussed all over the state and by 
the legislators, the county of Ochiltree was split wide open. 
Two sets of county officers were proposed. The Taxers put 
out a ticket; so did the Antis. Some say that the Antis ap- 
peared in the Prohibitionist column on the voting ballot; 
others say that all names, Taxers and Antis, were on the 
Democratic ticket. The citizens thus said, in effect, “Let the 
votes fall where they may.” Two sets of officers claimed the 
victory. 

The Antis held the offices. 

The Taxers took up the matter with the Commissioners’ 
Court, saying, “It is not fair for some to pay taxes and others 
not to pay.” | 
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The Commissioners sided with the Antis. 

The Taxers appealed to the District Judge, B. M. Baker, 
who agreed with the Taxers, and ordered all Antis to vacate 
offices held. He appointed a new set of officers. 

The next Monday both sets of officers met in the court- 
house, all well armed. Feeling was tense. The Antis might 
refuse to walk out. In this event, the Taxers would have to 
try to drive them out. At any minute, internecine warfare 
might develop. Every slight move of every person concerned 
held a menace. Faces were red, voices stern, speech crisp. 
Every man eyed every other man with suspicion. 

Newly appointed sheriff, William Ashby, entered the office 
of clerk Jim Whippo, pistol in hand, and looked down the 
barrel of a 30-30 Marlin, the hammer cocked and ready for 
action. 

Many lives might have been sacrificed and many hearts 
broken if E. C. Gray, Higgins attorney, had not advised 
peaceable relinquishment. 

“Let's walk out, boys. We'll get what we want without 
guns. Don’t do anything rash,” was Gray’s advice. 

From office to office he went, urging sanity and respect for 
law. He arranged a truce. The Antis were given time to make 
a dignified departure. The officers in charge cleared out their 
desks and stalked out. 

The Taxers took their places with sighs of relief. They 
began to assess taxes and try to collect them, but without 
success. The Anti-Taxers had not changed their stand. 
Twenty-eight of them were arrested, and put under bond. 
Three months later, the old officers, all Anti-Taxers, were 
tried at the Lipscomb County term of court for violating tax 
laws, and all were officially ousted from office. 

Another three months passed; the election of 1906 was 
held; all of the offices were filled with Anti-Taxers. The tables 
had turned. The public had again spoken its sentiments. 

The matter of taxation was referred to the governor for 
decision. He was uncertain what to do. The people of Ochil- 
tree, in the main, refused to pay state taxes on school lands 
although nowhere in the state was there similar action. The 
Commissioners of the county refused to force collection. The 
most feasible action was to abolish the county government of 
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Ochiltree. The Anti-Taxers countered with the declaration 
that the legislature might dissolve the county government if 
they dared, for before this action could be taken the Free 
State of Ochiltree would be established. | 

The position of the citizens of this far-flung county and 
the resulting events were not a tempest in a teapot. There 
was a principle involved and the Antis stood pat until, by 
special act of the Legislature, new laws that met the approval 
of Ochiltree County were passed. Everyone was pleased. The 
vagueness in the law was cleared; the Taxers had no reason to 
feel that they were discriminated against; the Antis were 
willing to pay taxes, and even pay back taxes, since this new 
law was fair to all citizens. 

Now that there is frequent discussion of the division of 
Texas into sections, the story of this firm stand taken by a 
handful of Texans against a whole state is often mentioned, 
and those who were Ochiltree County children of that date, 
say with evident pride, “If the Legislature had not treated 
our fathers fair, Texas would have been divided years ago. 
Our fathers would have exercised their right of secession, 
and this county today would be known as the Free State of 
Ochiltree.” 


The Panhandle of Texas may be considered the last colony 
of the United States. It was not a grant in return for patriotic 
service, or a gift to a court or government favorite. The 
Panhandle was given to no one. It was taken over by many 
without legal claim, but without protest. No one valued the 
land highly enough to note the fact that it was being appro- 
priated. 

It was colonial in nature in that the citizens were not 
indigenous to the section. They came, usually in their matur- 
ity. For many years, only a small percent of the inhabitants 
were born in this part of Texas. 


1 ee el 


For many years the Panhandle was a man’s world. There 
were few women in this section for a long time, so the needs 
of women were not considered by the merchants. For some 
time they could not find needles and pins in the stores. It 
was a glad day when Diamond Dyes were freighted in, ana 
when piece goods appeared on the shelves. Women were 
willing to buy anything offered them. 

Jim Pottinger, a newcomer from Kentucky, discovered that 
a store had brought in one bolt of goods, bright red calico. 
He bought it all for his red-haired bride, telling the merchant 
he would call for it later. When he started home, he drew his 
half-broke pony to a halt at the door of the store. The store- 
keeper brought the bundle out to him. The rustle of the paper 
frightened the horse, who bolted towards home, six miles 
away. The boy had difficulty in keeping his seat, but he did 
not lose that precious gift for his wife. He managed to get 
hold of one end of the goods. The rest trailed behind him, 
floating in the wind, a long red streak. He proudly offered his 
bride the first dress he had ever been able to find for her in 
the Panhandle. 

Women were brave. They had come to this section to 
share whatever their husbands had to undergo. Many of them 
were unprepared for the demands of pioneer life, often com- 
ing from homes where servants did the work. Most of them 
lived in dugouts, dreaming of a day when they would have 
what they called a “house on top.’ They made their little 
homes as beautiful as they could. Without protest they lived 
in unlovely, uncomfortable surroundings. 

A young girl, fresh from a city, used to luxurious condi- 
tions, was so amazed to hear a group of ladies talking of doing 
their washing that she exclaimed, “Why, I never washed a 
pocket handkerchief in my life.” 
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One of the ladies replied, with gentle dignity that bore 
reproof, “We were none of us wash-women before we came 
here.” 

Once in a while, a woman, equally brave but more deter- 
mined, would rebel against woman’s accepted lot. She would 
not shirk the hardships of pioneer life, but she refused to 
live in a hole in the ground like an animal in its burrow. 

There was so much hard work required in their everyday 
living that there was little time left for pleasures. Houses were 
small, there were no gadgets to make work easy, there was 
no super-market or ten-cent store near. There was nothing 
to make life easy for women. They rose early, got the men 
off to work on the ranch or farm, got the children ready for 
school, then devoted the day to working in the garden or to 
making clothes for their family. There was little time for 
reading. 

Lucky was the woman who had a vehicle for her own use 
so that she might make a rare visit to a neighbor. One of the 
greatest hardships of woman's life was isolation. A woman 
did not mind the drudgery for she had hope for the future; 
she did not mind leaving her old friends for she had her 
loved ones with her. But she missed two factors in happiness 
for a woman. One was woman-talk. Most of her guests were 
cattleman-friends of her husband. Theirs was all man-talk. 
The other was the dainty and beautiful in dress and in house- 
hold furnishings. Most of the women who came to this coun- 
try in those years were women of culture and refinement, 
with a love of the beautiful. 

Examples of these pioneer women and of the life they 
lived will be found in the articles that constitute this section. 
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H enry Campbell looked tenderly at his girl-wife. He was 
rushed with the work of starting the Matador Ranch in 
Motley County but the building of a house instantly became 
his first objective. If Lizzie did not like the idea of living in a 
dugout, he would send for lumber and build her a house. 

The freight wagon was started at once on the 300 mile 
trip to Fort Worth, the nearest trading post. It would take 
some time for the wagon to return, but he believed the house 
could be finished before cold weather. In the meantime, 
Lizzie was living happily in a tent, making jelly and jam out 
of wild plums from the breaks. 

The Ft. Worth lumberman estimated the board feet of lum- 
ber necessary to make the walls, upright plank touching 
upright plank all about the 12x12 foot rooms but not an extra 
plank was added to the heavy load. When the wagon arrived 
and the framework was set up, it was found that too close an 
estimate had been made. It was one plank short. 

What were they to do? Three hundred miles lay between 
them and that other plank and winter was near at hand. 

They debated then nailed the planks a few inches apart 
while the wagon went back to buy strips to cover the cracks, 
besides hauling other ranch necessities. 

Blizzards came early and icy winds blew through the 
cracks. Lizzie Campbell stuffed cracks with newspapers, 
though her supply was meager. Even after the wagon came 
back and the walls were stripped, the house was cold but 
Lizzie Bundy Campbell thought living in chill discomfort 
superior to burrowing in the ground like an animal. 

These cracks were covered in November of that year, 1880. 
Lizzie was so proud and happy that she decided to celebrate 
by giving the boys a ranch Christmas tree and real Christmas 
dinner. The tree must be beautifully decorated and the feast 
must consist of all the Christmas goodies known in her old 
life. 

Again the wagon set out for Ft. Worth. The drivers were 
urged to hurry for they must be back for that tree. How else 
could it be made beautiful? 
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Weeks passed. The freight wagon was expected any day 
now, but no freighter appeared. Every boy on the place 
joined Lizzie in watching. Christmas tree decorations became 
the subject of a great concern. 


What was Lizzie to have for Christmas dinner unless the 


freighter came back with tame turkeys, fattened for the 
season, and cranberries? Wild turkeys were lean and their 
meat was hard and tough and brown at this season but she 
had two killed anyway. Years ago some tame hogs had been 
turned loose in the thickets along the Pease River and had 
grown fat on acorns. Two were killed and strips of fat were 
laid on the stringy turkeys so that the grease would soak in 
and season the turkey meat. Hams of the hogs, venison steak 
and antelope stew with “sinkers’, as the cowboys called the 
dumplings, provided enough food for the boys to enjoy on 
Christmas day and to take home to the several line camps. 
Rich dressing was baked in the turkeys which were thus made 
into a luscious treat for Christmas. Wild plum jelly took the 
place of cranberries. Rice and canned corn were the only 
vegetables and apple pies, made of dried apples, served as 
dessert. 

Lizzie had brought popcorn with her when she came that 
Spring. Strings of popcorn, combined with colored leaves 
and berries from the breaks, formed the decorations for the 
tree. The walls rang with cries of joy when Lizzie came in 
with a big tin pan filled with popcon balls, the greatest treat 
tor the cowboys. 

One of the boys had been down in the state on a visit and 
had brought home a sack of pecans on his packhorse. He gave 
them to Lizzie. On Christmas afternoon, she let the boys play 
hull gull with them, pocketing their winnings for future 
enjoyment. 

The first Christmas celebration in Motley County, Christ- 
mas of 1880, was a success, even though the decorations for 
the tree did not arrive until the following March. 


About the 5th day of May, 1881, a doctor from Ft. Griffin 
arrived and stayed until May 15th. A son was born to Henry 
and Lizzie Campbell and was given his father’s name but 
called Harry to avoid confusion. 
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Lizzie Campbell made a name for herself as the years 
passed. Everyone spoke of her as being dainty in person and 
in dress. In days when pioneer women avoided white because 
water was scarce and washing difficult, Mrs. Campbell wore 
white dresses. Lizzie liked white so Henry Campbell bought 
white paint for the ranch headquarters. The house was 
white, and so were fences and barns. 

Nurses were unknown in that section for years and doctors 
were remote and few. When a cowboy had an accident, he 
sent for Lizzie. She never failed to go. She learned by exper- 
ience to set broken limbs, to sew up cuts, to diagnose, to pre- 
scribe. She even fished a bullet out of a wound. She made 
cactus poultices to put on the boils that harassed the cow- 
boys. When John Gibson’s finger was jerked off by a rope, 
Lizzie Campbell stuck it on and made it stick until it grew 
back. She always felt chagrined that it grew back a little 
crooked. 

Lizzie looked after the souls of the boys as well as she 
tended their bodies. She saw to it that the Matador Cattle 
Company paid a preacher for making occasional visits to 
the ranch. 

There were plenty of women in Motley County as years 
passed on but only one roamed the country, studying nature, 
learning of the plants and rocks, sending off the water to be, 
analyzed, discovering petrified rock in such abundance that 
her name still shows on Matador maps, “Mrs. Campbell’s 
Petrified Hill.” Lizzie was always alert. 

Perhaps Lizzie’s greatest contribution to the county, to the 
West, was her service as hostess. 

From the Christmas of 1883, when shopping was done at 
Colorado City, on to 1886 or 1887 when a one-day trip to 
Childress could bring supplies, the Campbells gave a Christ- 
mas ball. 

Those Matador balls were events of rare pleasure. No one 
knew who was coming nor how far they would come. Girls 
would be brought in from a radius of one hundred miles and 
even then there sometimes would be only six girls and 
women. Boys made a break for a woman as partner, but if 
too late, “partnered up” with another boy and danced the 
set. Dancing went on for two days and nights. 
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Music was provided by two cowboys. One had a fiddle and 
sawed out the few tunes that he knew. The other had two 
wires and a sense of rhythm. As the fiddler flourished his 
right arm wildly the other boy tapped on the strings and 
amplified the sound so that the dancers could keep time to 
the faint shrill sounds. Even after a long night of sawing and 
tapping, the musicians were still eager for another set. 


Henry and Lizzie Campbell were so ingrained in the civic 
and social pattern of the Matador region, that, in 1891, the 
news of his resignation as manager of the Matador Ranch 
was the cause of sadness. 


Those who came to the Christmas dance and banquet that 
year came with heavy hearts. Those Matador dances might 
be continued but they would never be the same. No longer 
would the guests be welcomed by the Campbells, who typified 
the hospitality of the West. Henry had written his farewell 
address and began bravely to read it to the men who were 
seated at the table. 

He broke down. These big, rough men were not just hired 
men; they were his boys. He wanted them to know that he 
appreciated their loyalty, their honesty; he wanted them to 
know that he expected them to marry and become good 
citizens; he wanted to tell them to become land-owners. All 
this and more he wanted to say, but he choked and crumpled 
down in his chair, helpless. 


Then Lizzie came to his aid. Lizzie, who had stood behind 
him through all the hard years; Lizzie, who had been a good 
wife and mother; Lizzie, who had never failed anyone about 
her; sparkling, spicy Lizzie with her quick repartee and her 
loving touch; Lizzie read his speech for him. 

Men bowed their heads, unashamed of their tears. This 
was the end of the Campbell regime; this was the end of an 
era of kindness and helpfulness. Tomorrow all this would be 
gone but never would those men forget the years just past, 
years in which Henry H. Campbell dominated the cattle 
world of the Motley country and Lizzie Bundy Campbell was 
the social leader, for she kept the resolution of her girlhood. 
She always lived a dignified life. 
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Stage coaches furnished the Panhandle transportation in 
those early days. Occasionally a covered wagon came, filled 
with a family and family goods, but if a man wanted to take 
a trip, either on business or pleasure, he traveled by stage. 
Mobeetie men frequently went by stage northward to Camp 
Supply and on to Dodge City to take passage on a railroad. 
Sometimes they went south to Fort Worth by stage, and 
there entrained for some point where they had business. 
Women traveled little except back and forth from ranch 
headquarters to town, though few women in that day lived 
on ranches. Not many women lived in the Panhandle. 


18 Eon Sikseand fo High P Lis 


ee men, representatives of three different families, left 
Switzerland about 1880, and by chance, met in Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. All three worked in the same general store. 
Henry Thut and Alexander Schneider were young bachelors; 
the third, Anton Lang (pronounced Long), had a family. 

The two young men visited the home of Anton Lang. 
Emma, the youngest and loveliest of the three, was too young 
to attract their serious attention, but Alex fell in love with 
Lina and Henry with Anna. In time, the two couples were 
married. 

Schneiders had always been innkeepers; so naturally, when 
Alex Schneider set up in business for himself, he became an 
innkeeper. Alex took over the Frankfort Hotel and made it 
the most popular stopping place for statesmen and notables. 
Many a law was conceived and debated in the lobby of that 
hotel, or in conference rooms under the Schneider roof. Ken- 
tucky history was made and even our nation’s history was 
influenced in Alex Schneider’s inn. 

By chance, B. B. Groom, a Kentucky colonel, came in con- 
tact with Henry Thut, and induced Henry to take charge of 
the headquarters of the big Diamond F Ranch that Groom 
had established in the Panhandle of Texas. 
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Headquarters were on the Canadian, about twenty-two 
miles west of the present town of Pampa. Henry and Anna 
moved to this unknown land, and with them came Emma 
Lang, the sixteen-year old sister. | 

The morning after the Thuts reached the headquarters, 
Anna bustled about the house while Henry took stock of the 
equipment. There was nothing for a young girl to do. Emma 
took her two-year old nephew, Charlie, by the hand and set 
out for a walk across the prairies. 

Everything was wide and open. There were no huge moun- 
tains, no picturesque valleys, no little chalets clinging to steep 
mountain sides, no lakes, no waterfalls. There was nothing 
here but wideness. The immensity of the prairies frightened 
her. 

She was still more frightened when a young man rode up 
to her and lifted his hat, saying in strange Texas tones, “Good 
morning.” 

She stood still and silent. Her meagre English failed her. 

“This is a lovely day,” he added, hoping to get a response 
from the shy beauty. 

Color flooded Emma’s face and ran down to the very edge 
of her collar. She was face to face with a cowboy, and there 
was no one here to introduce them. 

Emma stood in red-cheeked silence until the young man 
spoke again, then she attempted a reply. 

Perry LeFors was enchanted with her beauty, her charm- 
ing accent, her modesty. He rode away, resolved that he 
would ride often to the home of Henry Thut so long as that 
pretty girl lived in Henry's home. 

Alex Schneider, Lina and three children came to visit the 
Thuts. They fell in love with this land where fortunes could 
be made if a man was industrious and frugal. Henry and 
Alex decided to unite fortunes for the present. Henry took up 
land in Gray County on the North Fork of Red River, built 
a house large enough to accommodate both Thuts and Schnei- 
ders, and so once again the three Lang sisters lived under one 
roof. 


In time the Schneiders left for Switzerland so that Alex 
might close up the estate of Anton Lang, who had passed 
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away. While there he decided to send his children to school 
so that they might learn some of the practical arts that the 
schools of Switzerland offered. 

The three Lang sisters were separated again. This time a 
wide ocean parted them, Linda in her old homeland, among 
the mountains; the other two girls in the Thut home on the 
prairies. — 

Life took on a new aspect for the Thuts. Cowboys stopped 
at the Thut home and ate. They told other cowboys about the 
skill of Anna Thut, who had learned to cook in her girlhood 
back in Switzerland. They were ashamed to impose on the 
Thuts, but they wanted good food, so they induced Henry to 
charge for the meals they ate. The Thut kitchen became the 
resort of cattlemen and cowboys for many miles around. 

Emma was even more beautiful than ever as she grew to 
womanhood. While she attracted many cowboys, she favored 
Perry LeFors, the man who had ridden up to her that first 
morning on the prairie. 

When Perry and Emma were married at the Husselby 
Hotel, three years after that meeting on the prairies, every- 
one in the Panhandle who could leave home was there. Emma 
wore a white cashmere dress,, made in Mobeetie, with an 
apron tunic and a bustle to hold out graceful draperies. 
Champagne was imported for the occasion, and the entire 
party danced the night away. Then Perry and Emma went to 
his ranch, ten miles from Henry and Anna. 


The call of the prairies was stronger than the lure of the 
mountains, so the Schneiders came back to the Panhandle. 
Once again the three Lang sisters were near together. Some- 
times they met under one roof, usually the home of Henry 
Thut. 

Gray County was organized and the county seat was located 
in the center of the county near the Thut home; it was 
named LeFors for Perry LeFors. Henry Thut was postmaster, 
not for one year, but for thirty-four years. Court sessions were 
held at intervals, and judges, lawyers, witnesses, jurors, plain- 
tiffs, and defendants all came, provided with bedrolls and 
camping outfits. Those who could find a bed in the Thut 
home did not use those bedrolls; those who could eat at the 
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Thut table did not unpack their cooking equipment. Men 
looked forward to court week at LeFors, and a taste of Anna 
Thut’s cooking. 

Only four families lived in LeFors the year round—Thuts, 
Backs, Wilsons and the Trevor Wolfes—yet LeFors was a 
bustling town for two weeks, twice a year. Court was in ses- 
sion, and buggies and buckboards were all about the square. 
The Thuts were overworked. 

Something had to be done to relieve them, so during court 
Tobe Clodfelter, a timid, inexperienced young fellow, opened 
a grocery store. He kept “a shirttail full of goods” on his 
shelves, and made sandwiches for those who could not provide 
their own food, or could not find accommodations at the 
Thuts. 

Four mischievous young men, two cowboys, Jess Wynne 
and Henry Lippold, of Pampa, and two lawyers, Charlie 
Cook, of Pampa, and Robert E. Underwood, of Amarillo, took 
a delight in teasing Tobe Clodfelter. They declared that they 
had formed a corporation and owned his restaurant, which 
they named the Green Fly. They had a sign set up in the 
Courthouse, a huge green fly, with an arrow pointing toward 
Tobe’s place. They spent all their spare time during the weeks 
of court in promoting Tobe’s business, and in planning the 
future of this imaginary corporation. 

All the patronage that these four pranksters took from the 
Thuts relieved “Uncle Henry” and “Aunt Anna”, whom they 
dearly loved. 

Alex Schneider bought the Holland Hotel in Pampa, when 
the town was young, and built up a business which was 
handed down to his son, Alex Schneider IJ, who kept up 
its reputation for good food, well cooked. 

Through all the years the three sisters were never happy 
unless they could be near each other. Each was loved by the 
children of the other sisters. The word “Aunt” was unheard 
among them. It was “Tante Anna’, “Tante Lina”, and “Tante 
Emma’, to all the second generation. 

From the most mountainous country in Europe to the 
widest stretch of level and in the new world, those three girls 
came. No greater contrast in scenery could have been found. 
Yet the spirit of the two countries was akin. Love of freedom, 
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love of independence, love of work well done, love of each 
other and of their families—these were what counted. Moun- 
tains or prairies, the Langs were happy. The three Lang sis- 
ters passed on to their children their intense love of our land, 
a great heritage! 


* * * * 


Autumn came to the short grass country. Over the prairies 
lay a rose-purple tint. In the distance a violet haze grew 
thicker and thicker. Horizon lines were blurred into the sky. 
Cattle cropped the grass cured on the roots, a natural store- 
house of fat and energy for the herds. Silence seemed to wrap 
itself about the earth. Summer had gone, winter was creeping 
down from the northlands, but now autumn held the Pan- 
handle in its warm, close clasp, dimming the memory of the 
discomforts of the hot season, stilling the fears of the dreaded 
cold. 


| 9 Sb hand Aad: ike God 


preorence Harrington hated to break up her home in East 
Texas. The woods were starred with dogwood blooms that 
shone amid the purple smoke of the redbud trees. Yards were 
bright with blossom and the air was heavy with scent of 
honeysuckle. Florence loved East Texas beauty, but Will was 
starting a ranch in Hale County, and Florence and Will 
could not be happy when separated. 

Here in the Texas Panhandle a cold wind blew out of the 
north. Florence Harrington shivered with chill and appre- 
hension as she hurried her little girls ahead of her into the 
small shack on the prairie where her brother had brought 
her in the darkness. 

The kerosene lamp revealed a meagerly furnished house, 
nothing like the lovely home Florence had left behind her. A 
strange, mournful, whistling sound startled her. 

“What is that, Burt?” she cried out in fear. 

“Nothing but the wind in the tin flue,” was his matter-of- 
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fact reply. 

“Stuff something in that flue, Burt, or I'll go crazy,” 
exclaimed Florence. 

Burt laughed and began bringing in the suitcases and 
making the Harringtons comfortable for the night. 

Far into the night the wind howled and Florence lay won- 
dering how she could ever make a home in such a country. 
Of course she would do anything to be near Will, but this 
was worse than she had dreamed of. 

The next morning she waked to a new world, the bright, 
clean, spick-and-span world that follows such storms in the 
Panhandle. The sun was shining; the wind had died down; 
the sky, strangely near, deeply blue, was cloudless; all about, 
the horizon line circled, unbroken by a single tree or bush. 
A herd of antelope grazed near, unafraid. Here, in this 
undeveloped country, she was to make a new life. 

That little shack was in the edge of Amarillo, a city of 
tents. Will had rented it so that his family could be near him, 
just ninety miles away. 

Florence had a wagon so that summer she drove about to 
visit Amarillo people. She helped start a Sunday School in 
the store building of J. L. (Jim) Smith. She attended the bar- 
becue and lot sale given by Amarillo people on July 4, 1888. 
Every cowboy was offered a lot if he would pay the notary 
fee. Will could have had one, but he thought too little of 
Amarillo’s future to pay the nominal sum. The town grew 
that summer. 

Will came up to buy lumber to make the house on the 
ranch more comfortable before winter. When he turned 
southward with his load of lumber, Florence and the little 
girls were on top of it. Florence preferred hardships to sepa- 
ration. 

They crept the long distance, camping out one night. Flor- 
ence quaked as she listened to the mournful howl of a prairie 
wolf. In that sound was all the strangeness of the life ahead 
of her. 

Will Harrington’s ranch was north of the Yellow House 
Ranch headquarters of the XIT. It was open range. Counties 
were not organized. There were no towns near, though some- 
where, about fifty miles off, there was said to be a huddle of 
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dugouts called Plainview. 


The Harringtons were busy, trying to get a house ready 
for the winter. Blizzards were just ahead of them. | 

In front of the Harrington home was a meadow overgrown 
with lush grass, waist-high. Though it was near the Harring- 
ton house, it was free grass and anyone had a right to it. When 
the XIT boys appeared at the Harringtons’ very door and 
began to cut that grass, there was no protest. The Harringtons 
welcomed the men, who came up to spend the evenings in 
the home. 

Florence remarked one day, “Boys, if I had some eggs, I’d 
bake you a cake.” 

“We can manage that,” replied one of the boys. “Charlie, 
the cook, has plenty of chickens and eggs, though they are not 
for sale. I’m sure I can get enough, anyway.” 

Soon he rode up with four dozen eggs, great riches in that 
eggless land. Florence put them carefully in a box which 
was nailed to the wall of the new room Will was building. 

Florence went to the cellar to wash the breakfast dishes 
while Will nailed strips on the outside of the room. 

A terrible smash brought Florence hurrying up the steps. 
Will had dislodged that box while nailing on the outer side 
of the wall. Most of the eggs were cracked and many were 
broken. 

Florence looked at that mass of mingled yellows and whites 
and shells, and then made a hasty decision. 

“This floor is new and clean,” she thought. “I’m going to 
scoop up these eggs and use them in that cake.” 

When the boys rode up for their feast, she told the story 
of the broken eggs. The light died out of their faces. They 
were used to having pleasures snatched from them, but this 
was an especially bitter disappointment. They had longed for 
a cake, baked by a woman. They laughed, however, and tried 
to reassure Florence, then talked ranch talk with Will while 
Florence slipped out of the room. 

She returned with the cake held high and the room re- 
sounded with cowboy yells. 

On the Harrington ranch Thanksgiving dinner of 1888 
was enjoyed by the family and the XIT boys. The dessert was 
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that cake, made of eggs that had been smashed on the floor. 


The weeks passed by with Will and Florence hurrying to 
finish making their house comfortable. Freighters brought 
them mail from Amarillo every few weeks. Florence wrote 
long letters home, bright, cheerful letters, telling nothing of 
hardships and loneliness. 

At last Christmas was almost at hand. Florence had written 
Santa Claus to send his gifts by the freighters, but no freigh- 
ters Came. 

Christmas drew closer and there were no gifts for the 
little girls. Will and Florence held a conference. What would 
they do if the freighters did not come? How could they inject 
Christmas element into the lives of the little girls? There 
seemed to be nothing to do, nothing to do with. 

Florence was frantic. 

“It is not fair, Will, for us to bring them away off on this 
prairie where they can’t even have a visit from Santa Claus. 
They are just little girls and have a right to have happy 
memories. 

Will could think of no solution, but kept on saying that 
the freighters might get there in time. 

The day before Christmas came. The little girls had no 
doubt that tomorrow was to be a wonderful day, different 
from every other day in the year, and that the mysterious 
giver of gifts would come to see them. Florence walked the 
floor, doing unnecessary tasks, putting a dish down on the 
table then moving it to the shelf for no reason but to keep 
in motion. 

“Oh, Will, what are we to do?” moaned Florence, over 
and over. “What are we to do?” 

Will had no answer. 

“Tl do one thing,” Will said, starting up hopefully. “Pll 
go out and cut a lot of wood. A big fire makes the house 
look cheery and bright. Maybe I can kill an antelope for 
Christmas dinner, too.” 

Bright fires! Antelope for dinner! The girls were used to 
bright fires; antelope meat was no rarity. Still, when Will 
looked up with pitiful eagerness, Florence did not disappoint 
him. 
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“That would be wonderful, Will,” she said and watched 
him tenderly as he hurried off. 

Florence took her stand at the front window to watch the 
spot between two hills where the freighter would first be - 
seen. 

“What are you looking at, Mamma?” asked one of the little 
girls. 

“Just looking,” she answered. 

All day she kept them occupied with their play. When the 
worst came, she would break the news to them, she thought. 

Florence watched that break in the horizon so intently that 
it began to dance and the fancied motion inspired her with 
false hope. She watched, watched, hour after hour. 

All day long snow fell, big, heavy snowflakes. Regular 
Christmas weather, thought Florence, but no Christmas for 
my girls. 

Night came on. Florence felt she could stand those four 
walls no longer. She went out into the yard, thinking she 
might see better. 

That spot still had no promise for her. She looked up into 
the cold gray sky, scarcely conscious of the flakes falling into 
her face. 

“God. Dear God, please show me the way,” she prayed 
aloud. 

Then she looked at the spot. There was still no sign of life 
there. Florence was not surprised. She had prayed without 
hope. 

About that time she heard the familiar creaking of their 
wagon. Will drove up with wood and an antelope. He had 
done both things he set out to do. 

The little girls were put to bed while Will and Florence 
looked at the pitiful little supply of gifts they had prepared. 
Will had made a little table of scraps of wood, precious bits 
of lumber hauled a long distance and needed for many things 
about the place. Florence had saved some broken china for 
dishes. Some of their old and dearly loved toys had been 
mended. These were set out and the parents looked sadly 
at the poor array until Will could stand it no longer. Will 
went out doors and began to cut the wood into the proper 
lengths for use. 
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Suddenly the stillness was broken by singing voices. Will 
came in, and he and Florence stared at each other. That must 
be heavenly Christmas music, she thought, for no human 
beings would get out on a night like this. At least, not to 
sing. The sound was so incongruous that it was almost ter- 
rifying. 

The music drew nearer. A knock came at the door. Will 
opened it to admit a group of cowboys. 

Davis, line rider from Sod Camp, not far away, introduced 
them. 

“These are boys from Yellow House and Spring Lake,” 
he said. “They came up to spend Christmas with me and 
brought some Christmas truck with ’em. They hadn’t taken 
off their sombreros before I said, ‘Boys, I’m afraid them Har- 
rington kids won’t have any Christmas. Let’s take some of 
this treat over to them.’ ” 

The girls would have stockings filled with striped candy, 
oranges, apples, nuts, raisins and the most marvelous gift of 
all their lives. 

A young Scotsman from London, living at the Yellow 
House, brought a bundle of English newspapers, filled with 
pictures. Those papers would entertain the little girls for 
months and insure them their happiest Christmas. 

“Tell the kids that Santa brought them,” the boys urged. 

The boys had musical instruments and never was earthly 
music sweeter to the Harringtons. Not only had the cowboys 
brought Christmas to the little girls. They had brought the 
holiness of the season. 


The Harringtons later bought another ranch and lived in 
their new barn while the house was being finished. Little 
Florence, the fourth child, was two days old when the car- 
penter came to tell the mother she could move into the new 
house. That two-day delay in building gave the baby the joy 
of telling in after years that she, too, was born in a manger. 

This manger-born baby remembers when Santa Claus took 
the form of Burt Haile, the boy-helper about the Harrington 
home, who, long afterwards was known as dearly loved “Uncle 
Burt”. 

“It’s too bad to venture out,” Will said on the day before 
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Christmas. 

Florence wondered how she could look into five little 
expectant faces the next morning, but she could not risk the 
life of her husband. ! | 

Burt could not bear the thought of the disappointment of 
the little girls. 

“Tl go to town,” he declared. 

Will protested; Florence entreated; Burt rode off in spite 
of their arguments. 

All day the two watched anxiously for Burt. It was not fair 
that he should be exposed for the sake of their children when 
Will, himself, did not think it wise to make the trip. 

In the early morning, the sun shone, but the snow clouds 
soon blotted out the sky and laid a covering of gloom over the 
earth. The Harringtons were bitterly unhappy. 

The day dragged. The snow fell heavier. The sky was 
more forbidding with each hour. 

Suddenly an unexpected rift in the clouds let the sun shine 
through, and Burt Haile rode up in a patch of bright light 
from the dying sun. 

He had bulging saddle bags which Will hid quickly while 
Florence prepared warm drinks on the kitchen stove, and 
cooked Burt his favorite foods for supper. 

After the children were asleep, the three prepared for 
Christmas morning. One little tree had been planted near 
the door and had been nurtured carefully. A precious limb 
was sacrificed. It was planted in a jar of dirt, and bedecked 
as the Christmas tree. About it were heaped the gifts brought 
by a young boy who had ridden to a town forty miles away 
to get them. 

Christmas on the Harrington ranch was always a time of 
great festivity. Santa Claus had many narrow escapes, but 
managed to arrive, even at the last hour. 

That first Christmas when she had stood out in the yard, 
looked into a forbidding sky, and asked God for guidance 
and help, made Florence’s faith deeper and her contact with 
God a warm, personal relation. He had provided a happy 
Christmas for the girls and had drawn her closer to Will, 
who never failed her in all their years together. 
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Fuel was precious in the Panhandle. Cowboys far removed 
from wood or coal rejoiced when chance that was in tne 
nature of a miracle brought them on an icy day to @ patch 
of pegs left behind by buffalo skinners who pegged the hides 
to the level prairie and dried them in the warm sun. These 
pegs were. too valuable to the buffalo hunters to be abandoned 
and so they were carefully drawn and carried on to the next 
stand, but sometimes by accident or by sudden abandonment 
of the chase the hunters left these wooden wedges behind 
them. 


20 Mikes ead of a Kebeed 


“Re is never happy unless he is two hundred miles ahead 
of a railroad,” Ellen Carter often said of her husband. 

Their first home was on the banks of the Pecos River in 
West Texas. The house was dug back in a bank near the 
river, a succession of rooms with rock walls extending out in 
front of the dugout, or chosis, as the Mexicans called it. The 
Carters had a bedroom, a kitchen and dining room, a store 
room, all side by side. Quarters for the cowboys were farther 
down the bank. 

Ed Carter intermittently went to the trading post for pro- 
visions to last for months. 

“Ellen, I don’t want you to stay alone while I am gone,” 
Ed once said, as he prepared to set out on a buying trip of 
several days. “Have one of the cowboys sleep in the dining 
room. Get Tom. He’s the most reliable one.” 

Ed Carter rode off and Ellen went about her work. She 
decided she did not need Tom to protect her. She was not 
afraid; she was not even lonely. 

One night she heard a strange, rattling sound. She listened. 
Again she heard it. She went to the window and looked out. 
There, a few feet away, in the bright light of a full moon, 
was a huge wolf. He was pulling and tugging at a cowhide, 
which was hanging up to dry. 

Ellen slipped across the room, got her Winchester, took 
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sight from the window and fired. The wolf fell instantly. 

Ellen went back to bed and lay there, wondering why her 
gun made so loud a noise. It might have been overcharged; 
still, if it had been overloaded, it would have recoiled. ‘There 
was something peculiar about that loud report. There was 
something peculiar about the gun’s not kicking her. She 
finally concluded that the sound of her gun had been accen- 
tuated by the stillness of the night. 

When morning came, Ellen went to the door to look at 
the wolf she had killed. Tom was looking down at the lobo 
which was holding to the cowhide even in death. 

“Come here, Mrs. Carter. Look,” called Tom, pointing to 
the wolf. “Did you shoot this wolf, Mrs. Carter?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Well, I did, too. Look at those bullet holes, two of them, 
not two inches apart.” 

“Well, Tom, I know I hit him. I fired from the window 
and he dropped.” 

“And I shot him round the corner of the chosis and saw 
him fall.” 

“That’s funny. I didn’t hear you shoot, Tom. My gun made 
an awful noise, and I couldn't understand why, but I didn’t 
hear any other gunshot.” 

“My gun sounded like a small cannon and I wondered 
what on earth was the matter with it. I guess we fired at 
the same minute.” 

“But who killed the wolf, Tom?” 

“Search me. I couldn’t say. Guess we'll have to split the 
honors.” 


Ellen Carter was happy down on the Pecos, though one 
little article of food was a constant irritant to her. She hated 
black-eyed peas. The cowboys never got enough of them and 
the cook preferred them to any other food. The Carter outtfit 
had peas for dinner, peas for supper, and sometimes warmed- 
up leftover peas for breakfast. They had them on New Year's 
Day for good luck, then on every other day to satisfy their 
liking. They were a long distance from market and had to 
buy large quantities of provisions. Naturally, they bought food 
that would keep a long time. Beans, peas, dried fruit, cured 
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meat, and always blackeyed peas. Ellen grew so desperate that 
she wished a blight would slay every blackeyed pea vine in 
the world. She groaned one winter day when another wagon 
load of provisions was unloaded: two one-hundred-pound 
sacks of blackeyed peas were carried into the store room! 

The boys would have said, if she had protested, “You 
don’t have to eat peas if you don’t want ’em, Mrs. Carter; 
eat something else.” They could not understand that the very 
sight of blackeyed peas turned her stomach. 

Day after day, blackeyed peas were served until one sack 
was exhausted. The other sack was opened. 

Unexpected relief came. One warm spring day, Ellen 
Carter was cleaning her bedroom. She looked up from what 
she was doing and there, right in the middle of the room, 
was a lovely black-and-white striped animal, waving a beau- 
tiful plume-like tail. It was a polecat with two sure weapons 
of defense, sharp teeth and a pouch filled with a liquid hav- 
ing a terrible, almost everlasting scent. Ellen screamed. 

Charlie, the Mexican cook, rushed in, and chased the 
animal into the store room. Mrs. Carter, still afraid, but 
wanting to see what happened, followed on Charlie’s heels. 
The polecat took refuge behind a box and again Mrs. Carter 
screamed. 

“Hush, Mees Carter. If he gets mad, he will ruin them 
peas. He is right on top of the sack thees minute.” 

Charlie moved quietly so as not to enrage the animal, not 
aware of its danger. Charlie searched for a small missile 
to toss at it and start it to moving toward the open door. 
As he stooped, his pistol protruded from his hip pocket. 
Ellen Carter thought fast. Now was her chance to rid the 
ranch of blackeyed peas for months. Of course, if she carried 
out her plan, the place would reek with a scent that would 
make it almost unbearable for a long time. Even that. seemed 
preferable to peas, peas, peas, meal after meal. She snatched 
the gun, fired, then clapped her hand over her nose. 

Her ruse worked. The sack of peas was ruined. 

Charlie was disconsolate. 

“Them so good peas, Mees Carter. He ees no bueno now. 

.. No bueno.” 
Charlie dragged the dead skunk to the yard, then returned, 
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his face lighted with a new idea. 

“I know, Mees Carter. I know. I take the sack to the reever 
and let it float in the water. Them peas, they come clean 
enough to eat.” | | 

Charlie trotted off toward the river with the large sack of 
peas on his back. Ellen watched him go. 

Worse and worse, she thought. Not only peas, but peas 
that had been drenched in polecat spray! 

It took more than Charlie to outwit Ellen Carter. She 
slipped out to the corrals, looking for a cowboy. All of them 
were devoted to her, so anyone would do to trust. She appealed 
to the first one she found. 

“Sam, a polecat squirted his juice on that sack of black- 
eyed peas and Charlie has put them in the river to wash the 
scent off. If you'll slip down and cut a hole in the bottom of 
the sack, they will wash away and Charlie will think they 
swelled and burst the sack.” 

A few days later Charlie had a tale of distress to tell every- 
one who would listen to him. The peas had swelled and burst 
the sack and there would be no more peas to cook for a 
long time. 


Early spring merged into summer and summer was wan- 
ing. Ellen Carter had eaten red beans with gusto during all 
the weeks since she and Sam had conspired against Charlie, 
the cook. Then again her security of mind was destroyed. 

One hot morning a cowboy rode up, an eager, excited look 
on his face. His slicker had been taken from the customary 
roll behind his saddle, and was now filled to bursting with 
something which the boy evidently considered a prize. 

“Look, Mrs. Carter,” he cried, “look what I’ve found!” 

It was blackeyed peas, young, tender, ready to snap for 
cooking. 

“Where did you find those peas in this desert, Ben?” asked 
Ellen, suppressing a groan. 

“You know that curve in the river, about seven miles 
down? You remember there’s a rich flat at that curve, three 
or four acres of good land? Well, that whole flat is covered 
with blackeyed peas. There’s enough for all the folks in the 
Pecos Valley for a year, I guess. How do you reckon they got 
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there?” 

Sam looked at Ellen. Ellen looked at Sam. They alone knew 
that they were being paid back for robbing Charlie and the 
boys of their favorite food. The little seeds had washed down 
the river, had been spread over the flat in an overflow, and 
had produced a good crop, untended. 

Charlie’s face rounded with smiles. 

“Peas. Bueno peas. I go every day to get some.” 

Ellen Carter knew when she was whipped. At Charlie’s 
words, she looked into the future. Good luck or bad luck, New 
Year's Day or Sunday or any other day she was doomed to 
eat peas. 

There on the Pecos three children were born to Ed and 
Ellen Carter. A doctor was always summoned as Ellen’s hour 
seemed near, but he always arrived too late. 

After a few years, Ed Carter learned that the Texas-Pacific 
was building toward his ranch, that it would cross the Pecos 
at his very door. That was more than he could stand so he 
moved into Castro County. 

After that two more children were born, with Fllen’s 
mother in attendance. 

The Carters bought all of block T4, sixteen sections, and 
started a new home. In 1890 the census of Castro County 
showed nine people: Mr. and Mrs. Ed Carter, their five 
children, the governess, the hired man. 

Mail was brought by what Ellen Carter called the “Tom, 
Dick and Harry route”. It came from Epworth, a postoffice in 
Hale County. Cowboys brought mail to the C. C. Slaughter 
Circle Ranch, then on to the line camps, then chance passers- 
by delivered the Carter mail to their house. Newspapers thus 
delivered had been read many times; magazines were ragged; 
both had criticisms and messages scribbled on the frayed 
edges; letters had almost as much writing on the outside as 
within, but the scribblings made the mail doubly welcome. 

Those Circle boys, twenty-five miles away, were the only 
neighbors of the Carters. When in 1886, the Capitol Syndi- 
cate (the XITs) opened up their Spring Lake headquarters 
much nearer the Carters, and talk of possible railroad building 
in Castro County went the rounds of the ranches, it took all 
of Ellen’s tact to make her restive husband satisfied to stay 
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in such a crowded locality. If he had not been convinced that 
this life was better for the children, he would have moved on 
to a spot so remote that no railroad would ever be able to 
find him. 

Civilization at last caught up with the Carters. 


he Shae eS 


Wind blew through the grass along the river, tall grass 
that furnished hiding places for rabbits, for deer, antelopes 
and wolves. The wind came in with a strong onrush and the 
grass lay prone before it only to rise proudly when the blast 
had gone. On the upper stretches of the prairies, the short 
grass was so deeply matted that hawks, floating over, could 
not see the sinuous length of a snake, the shifting, forward 
motion of the grass alone indicating the presence of the 
reptile, grass that concealed the glistening thread from the 
seeking, soaring bird. Everywhere little wild things ran and 
hid for they were afraid. Their sensitive ears heard the earth 
shaking from the plop, plop of many feet. The deep grass 
that gave shelter to the little wild things threatened them with 
destruction. It lured huge beasts nearer and nearer to their 
sanctuary. 


4 | Transplanted lady 


mM” Fowle did not run when a gun fight threatened on the 
main street of Dimmitt. She did not come from running 
stock. Fear was unknown in her family. 

_ May stood in the door, her two little girls clinging to her 
skirts, and looked out on the street. There had been a num- 
ber of men going back and forth on that thoroughfare a few 
minutes ago. Now it was swept clean as by suction. 

May watched Sheriff Ira Aten come down the street, a 
pistol in each hand, his eyes turning from side to side, evi- 
dently on the alert for the slightest movement. May had 
heard the talk at the dinner table at the hotel for days. 

“Just let those McClellands go one step farther and Ira’ll 
take em down a peg,” was the conclusion. 
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“Yes, and his words will be carried by a bit o’ lead, tov, 
was added. 

May knew from the ominous stillness that the time had 
come. Those guns would be smoking in a moment. This was 
Texas. May wanted to see everything that happened so she 
kept her place in the door, her hand gently caressing the 
little tousled curls by her side. 

Suddenly the guns spat fire and shots broke the stillness 
of the street. Ira had seen one McClelland behind a bunch of 
mules; the other had tried to fire from around the corner of 
a little house. Ira had anticipated both. Evidently the brothers 
were satisfied for no more shots sounded. 

May Fowle and her little girls turned back into the hotel 
lobby. They had seen a street fight in Texas and were eager 
to talk about it. 

That was not the first fight May had seen, but this was a 
more serious controversy. On the first day she reached Dim- 
mitt, after her brother, Will Jones, had met her in Amarillo 
and brought her overland, a fight between. two cowboys took 
place in the street. One of them was injured. He was brought 
into the hotel and May Fowle bound his wounds. There were 
no nurses in that day. 

May Fowle was facing a life for which she had not been 
prepared. Her father, Will Jones, Sr., had moved from Wales 
to Virginia to teach Latin and Greek in William and Mary 
College. From there he moved to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he taught languages in Transylvania University. 

The one thought of Will Jones was to bring up his boys 
to follow the occupation they preferred, and his daughters 
to be fine ladies. 

All fell into the pattern without protest, except May, the 
youngest daughter. The boys chose engineering and kindred 
occupations; the girls went to finishing schools and_ took 
their places in society. May, alone, rebelled. She wanted to 
work at something. 

“A lady doesn’t work,” her father said, with finality. 

May made her protest, but her father and the established 
attitude of her social world were against her. A lady did not 
work. May finally yielded. 


She married a minister and lecturer of the Christian 
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Church, W. I. Fowle, and tried to accept the type of activity 
that custom offered as her portion. She sewed a fine seam; 
she painted; she was a gracious hostess. She lived the life of a 
lady. | 

Disasters came thick and in rapid succession. W. I. Fowle 
contracted “galloping consumption,” and died. May had two 
little girls to support so she got a place as teacher of art in a 
private school. Then she found that she, too, had tubercu- 
losis. She gave up her work and sought a dry climate. She 
joind her brothers, Thornton and Will, at Dimmitt, in Castro 
County, in 1890. 

Dimmitt did not need art lessons. Dimmitt did not need 
anything that she knew, she concluded. She had intended to 
go back to Kentucky, when she felt better, but she liked 
Dimmitt. She did not want to take up her old life. 

A letter from an aunt down in Central Texas settled her 
problem. That aunt had rebelled against living the life of her 
class, and had started out for herself. 

“Why don’t you start a store?” wrote the aunt. “I did. Now 
I hire seventeen clerks. You can make a go of it, if you will.” 

May Fowle started a store in Dimmitt. She did not live in 
the rear, as did so many keepers of small stores. She would 
not bring her daughters up without memories of a home, no 
matter how humble it was. She rented a house and the little 
girls, five and seven, kept it spotless, and the yard free of 
weeds. She paid them an allowance for their work. 

The children dressed themselves for school. When school 
was over, they went to the store and stayed until time for 
closing. 

May had started a store, carrying in stock lovely things, 
dainty, beautiful things that brought joy to a woman’s soul. 
May could not bear to handle anything but fine goods. Her 
fingers could detect a shoddy bit of merchandise instantly 
and her whole soul rejected it. Hers was a store of quality 
goods for women only, though it was located in a little western 
town in the Nineties. 

Sometimes her goods found use for which they were not 
ordered. A drunken cowboy once came in and asked to see 
her finest ribbon. She showed him a bolt of the latest fashion 
and the daintiest weave, green on one side, purple on the 
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other, retailing at $2.50 a yard. The cowboy bought the whole 
bolt. He tied one end to his saddle horn, tossed the roll to the 
ground, struck his horse a sharp blow and went dashing 
across the prairie, trailing behind him the finest ribbon in 
May Fowle’s store. 

The little girls spent their after-school hours playing under 
the counter. Ladies came and went, but they were never 
disturbed by May Fowle’s children, Rosa and Alpha, who 
played in doll houses divided by bits of lace curtain. They 
_visited and sewed. Rosa was especially skillful with the needle. 
She made a doll bonnet when she was five. May put it away 
so that some day it could be passed on down in Rosa’s family 
as an heirloom. 

When May took stock, the little girls helped her. They 
improved their arithmetic by counting spools of thread and 
buttons, and by measuring ribbon and bolts of lace. 


May saved enough to file on a section and build a half- 
dugout. After that she and the girls lived on their claim, a 
little way out of town, and walked in to school and the store. 
They kept their house in town, but occupied that house on 
the claim enough to make their title good. 

May bought the little hotel and had it moved to Plainview, 
which was on a railroad. It took many a pair of mules to 
pull the wagon on which that hotel was loaded. She soon 
sold it at a good profit. 

May sold store, claim, everything, and went back to Ken- 
tucky in good health, and with money to invest after only two 
years in Dimmitt. She meant to stay among her old friends. 

A strange reaction set up as soon as she arrived in her old 
home town. The tempo of life was slow; there seemed little 
ambition; social life could no longer satisfy May. She longed 
for the vivid brightness of the plains, the tempestuous, driv- 
ing winds, the dry, sweet air. Texas called to her. 

She sold her home in Kentucky, her last tie to her old life, 
shipped all her furniture and set out for the town of Plain- 
view, where her brother, Thornton Jones, had started the first 
store. 

May dreamed all the long way from Kentucky. She would 
start another store, a store for women. She would handle 
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nothing but fine things. She might not sell so much as if she 
carried a cheap stock, but she would be selling beauty as 
well as drygoods. She would be developing refined tastes. She 
would be expressing the fine instincts so strong in her. | 

J. L. Smythe, a friend of her brothers, met May and the 
girls at Amarillo, and they started the long, slow drive of 
seventy-five miles. 

Night found them at the home of Truss Gray. May looked 
about in delight. In that dugout with dirt walls, there was 
daintiness: snowy white bedspreads, pictures on the wall, 
furniture scrubbed clean, delicious food. This is the home of 
a lady, thought May Fowle. I shall never forget this. 

Mrs. Fowle’s Ladies Store became the popular gathering 
place for Plainview and nearby towns. A sewing room was 
added in response to demand. Five women were kept busy 
making beautiful clothes under the direction of May Fowle. 
Plainview women became known as the best dressed women 
of the Panhandle. May Fowle was credited with their stylish-— 
ness. She specialized in trousseaus and became an authority 
on weddings and wedding garments. 

May met emergencies no matter how demanding the occa- 
sion. An instance of her reliability was her rushing to the aid 
of the wives of cowmen during the Cowboy Reunion one 
year. A rain deluged the grounds. Hats were ruined. Women 
hurried in and bought new hats. May sold out. A woman 
came and ordered three hats made at once, one for herself, 
and a hat for each of her two daughters. May went to work. 
In a short while three lovely hats were turned out. 

The customers were delighted. 

“How much for the three?” asked the mother. 

“Five dollars,” returned May. 

“My goodness, woman. Do you think I am made of money?” 
demanded the surprised customer. 


Life rolled on golden wheels for May Fowle. Her business 
prospered. She bought a home; she bought other property; in 
three years she had saved up $30,000. Not only that, but she 
was looked on as the social arbiter of the town. May Fowle 
was still the fine lady her father wanted her to be. 

May sent her children to good schools. After Rosa and 
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Alpha were young ladies, May wanted to enjoy them awhile 
before they married and set up homes of their own, so she 
retired from business. 

Soon May Fowle married Captain J. L. Vaughn, a cowman 
who had several ranches, and who wanted to spend the rest 
of his time in having pleasure and giving pleasure to others. 
No one could help him better than May Fowle. She wore the 
most beautiful clothes, the biggest picture hats, the most 
elegant gloves, the daintiest shoes. She gave parties with an 
air. Her house was the favorite resort of both youth and age. 

Houseparties on the ranch, receptions in town, travel par- 
ties at the Captain’s expense— May Fowle Vaughn was in her 
element. She loved to wear party clothes better than any 
other type. She kept open house as her parents had done 
before her. 

Two boys were born to the Vaughns, and gradually strong 
family ties were built up. Her own family visited her often. 
Nannie, her older sister, married R. L. Stringfellow, of the 
hardware firm, Stringfellow and Hume, of Amarillo. Will 
Jones, her brother, was the first surveyor of Hale County. 
Bankhead Jones, better known as “Bank”, was the first sur- 
veyor of Amarillo, and engineer of dams at Austin and at 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas, and many other projects. Thornton 
Jones was a breeder of thorough-bred cattle. Betty Jones 
Blanchard and her family lived in Amarillo. All these gath- 
ered at the home of May Fowle Vaughn. 

May Fowle left her imprint on the Panhandle. She intro- 
duced beauty into many lives. Her story is not to be forgotten, 
for she was a fine lady who became a successful business 
woman in the Panhandle. 


eet ee ¥ 


Ranch headquarters varied greatly. Some men built good, 
substantial residences that gave evidence of dignified living. 
Others threw together shacks made of rough boards with 
small openings for windows. These sometimes were covered 
by the portion of boards removed, now made into a shutter 
and hung on leather hinges and opened only when extreme 
need for light offset dread of the cold. Many dug one or two 
dugouts and used them for years. Some made half dugouts 
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with enough wall above ground to permit the use of window 
panes to let in light. Some burrowed back into a bank along 
the creek and called the cave headquarters. Some ranches 
existed for months with no headquarters except a chuck- , 
wagon. The headquarters of necessity changed location as the 
movement of the cattle demanded. Fortunes were made by 
men who for years seldom slept under a roof. 


we 1 bps Vola fo the Veighborhood 


A stout, elderly woman fidgeted about the waiting room of 
the offices of Dr. Sam Dunn, Lubbock. At intervals she 
asked for Dr. Dunn. 

“Dr. Dunn is engaged. He will see you presently,” was the 
answer, repeated in the elaborately patient manner of a long- 
suffering receptionist. 

An hour passed with many questions and much squirming 
on the part of the old lady. 

Suddenly she lunged down the hall toward a room, marked 
“Private”. Several attempted to check her progress, but she 
swept them aside as a spring wind scatters debris on a Pan- 
handle street, saying grimly, 

“Tm goin’ to see Sam Dunn.” 

She pounded on a door. It opened, disclosing the doctor 
and a patient. 

“My goodness, Aunt Idella! Was that you? I can’t see you. 
I'm busy.” 

“Well, you certainly can see me. I’m not goin’ to wait 
‘round here all day.” 

Dr. Dunn protested but his patient kindly interposed, “Go 
on and talk to your aunt, Dr. Dunn. I can wait.” 

That “Aunt Idella” had done the work. 

He examined her throat and recommended a slight opera- 
tion to be performed by his assistant. 

“Well, he can do it, but you couldn't cut on a dog of mine.’ 

“T'd like to cut into you, Aunt Idella,” returned the doc- 


A typical kitchen scene in the early days of the 20th 
Century on the High Plains. (Courtesy Panhandle-Plains 
Museum. ) 
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tor, laughing. “I'd like to see what you are made of.” 

He returned to his patient who did not know that “Aunt 
Idella” was no relative of Dr. Dunn, but was a lifelong friend 
who had watched his progress with pride. | 

The assistant performed the operation. 

This was “Aunt Idella’s” first trip to Lubbock since park- 
ing meters had been installed. When she finished her shop- 
ping, she stared at the little ticket under her windshield wiper. 
Shortly after, she marched into the police station, ticket in 
hand. 

“This says that you'll give me a dollar for this ticket,” she 
said. 

“No, no, Ma’am. It says that you'll give me a dollar for 
overparking.” | 

“Well, the way I read it, it says that you'll give me a dollar 
an’ I need that dollar for I’m collecting money for the Lorenzo 
cemetery. As to paying you five cents for overparking, I’d have 
you know, young man, that I’ve hitched where I pleased ever 
since I could put this town in a teacup, and I’m goin’ to do 
it as long as I please. Now give me that dollar for that ceme- 
tery an’ let me go.” 

The officer gave her a dollar and tore up the ticket. “Aunt 
Idella” took up twenty-two dollars right in that police station 
and left—without paying for overparking. 

When Idella Smyer made up her mind what she was to do, 
she did it and no one ever turned her from her course. In 
forty minutes after her operation, she was driving homeward 
over the prairies. 

Idella Stephens, as a girl, showed the same characteristics 
as Idella, the woman. She and her brother, J. W. (“Blue”) 
Stephens, were reared by their grandfather, George Gwynn, 
down below Rhome in Wise County. 

Idella was reared as a boy. She rode when she was so small 
she was strapped into a saddle, but it was not long until she 
was breaking and training race horses, and acting as jockey 
in races. 

She got little schooling. A month or two after crops were 
gathered in the fall; that was all. Teachers were incompetent 
and school was not attractive to Idella; she preferred the race 
track, or the stables and corrals. 
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As she grew older, she turned down many offers of mar- 
riage but when Henry Smyer came into the neighborhood, 
she changed her mind. She was fifteen when they married on 
November 19, 1885. The ceremony was performed in the 
family home in the town of Aurora, and a big dinner fol- 
lowed: turkey, dressing, cakes, pies made of dried peaches 
(for housewives knew little of canning ), and other goodies. 

Her dress was made of lace bunting of a shade between 
gray and yellow and was trimmed with silk lace. It had a 
tight-fitting basque with six seams in the back, and a box tail 
like a man’s frock coat. It had a big overskirt, and was so 
full that ten yards were used to make the dress, which was 
lined throughout with a stiff dress lining. She wore a bustle, 
but did not need to wear a hoop skirt; that stiff lining was 
enough. 


She and Henry moved to her eighty-acre farm. Her grand- 
father gave her a heifer as a wedding gift, and from it they 
started their herd. Each year they sold the steers and kept the 
heifers, and their little bunch of cattle rapidly increased. 

Their first child, Gertrude, was always ill of malaria, and 
they often took trips to different places, hoping to build up 
her health. : 

“Blue” Stephens came home from the Panhandle five years 
after Idella’s marriage, and told them of the wonderful 
climate of that region. Idella made up her mind. 

“Henry, you may have this little eighty-acres of land if you 
want it. I’m tired of takin’ a youngun around, trying to get 
her well. I’m goin’ with Blue.” 

When “Blue” Stephens started back to his job with the 
XIT’s the next Sunday, Idella and her baby were with him. 
Henry came, too. 

“Blue” went on to his Panhandle job, but Henry got work 
at Seymour, hauling rock for the first hotel in the town. 

Henry rented a two-room house for ten dollars a month. 
In two weeks the owner came and told the Smyers that he 
had a chance to sell the house, and would give them twenty- 
one dollars if they would turn the house back to him. 

They used that twenty-one dollars to buy a tent. They set 
it up in the back yard of a lady who let Henry use her corrals 
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for his horses and get water at her well. They lived there 
three years. 

Another daughter was born to them the first year. They 
named her John Willie. “Blue” Stephens’ real name was ' 
John, and the daughter of the lady where they lived was 
named Willie, so John Willie started life, a girl with two 
boy’s names. 

The Smyers moved on to a point in Knox County. They 
squatted on a railroad section. They had no idea who owned 
it and nobody seemed interested in it, so they broke out land 
enough for a crop and dug a well. Henry did the digging; 
Idella hauled off the dirt. They built a one-room house, but 
Idella killed so many prairie dogs that the bounty enabled 
her to add a shed room. 7 

When a baby was born to them in this house, Henry started 
for a doctor but Idella sent a woman to call him back. She 
was alone when the child came. 

They lived in Knox County fifteen months, then in 1892 
set out for the plains. In the country below Dickens, a wagon 
road was being blazed through the low timber. ‘The Smyer 
wagon was one of the first to pass that way, bumping over 
the stumps still standing. 

They moved north and camped near the Hank Smith place 
in Floyd County. Next morning the entire Smith family came 
to get acquainted, and to bid the Smyers welcome to the 
Panhandle. 

The Smyers drove up to a place that had a one-room box 
house with a little furniture in it. They took possession, and 
began to make it homelike. The stove was full of ashes. Idella 
called her husband. “Henry, did you ever see so many ashes 
in your life? What on earth did that man burn in this stove?” 
Henry laughed at Idella, cleaned out the ashes, filled the stove 
with cow chips, poured kerosene on them, and in a few 
minutes that stove was so hot that Idella could cook bread. 
They had sour dough biscuits, fried bacon, coffee, and “lick”, 
or syrup. 

Idella came to like cow-chip fuel and long afterwards she 
said she would go a mile to smell once again the peculiar tang 
that rose from it. Never had she eaten food that tasted so 
delicious as food cooked with the surface coal of the prairies. 
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Every year or two a new baby came; the family and the 
responsibilities increased. Every year their cattle herd grew 
larger as heifers became mothers. Henry farmed and kept 
horses and cattle and sold steers but he had to get out and 
run a freight wagon to make a living for his family. The 
burden of the cattle business rested on Idella and the children. 

Idella met every emergency without whimpering. When 
fire broke out in New Mexico and ran across the country, 
headed towards Idella’s house, she sent all the children who 
were able to carry a bucket of water out on the prairie near 
the house, telling them that if they saw a burning cow chip 
blowing and setting fire to the grass, to head it off and pour 
water on it. She splashed water on the feed stack and the 
grass about the house. Together they saved the house and 
the feed. 

A blizzard found Idella alone with four children and a 
bunch of cattle that began to drift. She put all four children 
in one bed to keep warm, told them not to light a fire on any 
account, then set out to turn the cattle back. 

Those cattle hated to face that north wind. Just as she 
would fight the herd back nearly to the corrals, a cow would 
break back toward the South, and the others would follow. 
She had a field of good maize, which Henry meant to sell. 
By working for hours, she got every cow into that maize field 
where they could eat while she supplied them with water 
warm from the well. Cattle that were not thirsty and were 
warm with food lost all desire to drift even from a norther, 
so she left them and went to the house, worn out, almost 
frozen. 

She dreaded making a fire and feeding hungry children 
and herself, but it was after noon and this was her next 
urgent duty. She found a fire going, the children up and 
dressed and a good meal cooked. An old bachelor, Marion 
Reed, furiously angry, was waiting for Idella. 

“Mrs. Smyer, you have no right to have children. Here 
you are, out saving a bunch of cattle and letting your children 
starve and maybe freeze. You are the worst mother I ever 
knew. You haven't a bit of sense.” 

“Is that what you think, Bud? Well, that’s too bad. Any- 
way, I use the sense I have. You must remember that I can 
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have more children, but I can’t have any more cows. They 
cost money.” 

The bachelor had no idea that Idella was joking. He did 
not appreciate the heroism of the woman but he had to grant | 
that Idella was a good cattlewoman for she did not lose a 
head while one neighbor lost two hundred fifty head, and all 
the neighborhood suffered. When neighbors challenged her 
judgment in letting cattle trample down that maize, she 
said, “Why, I just let those cows rustle for themselves instead 
of hauling feed to ’em.” 

On some Sundays the Smyers went in to Estacado to the 
Quaker meeting. 

‘Don’t guess they ever had a preacher. After they sang a 
song or two, one man would get up and say a few words. 
Then another fellow away across the room would get up and 
talk awhile, and then some other one, and that was all there 
was to their meeting. They were mighty fine folks and good 
neighbors. 

“Estacado wasn’t much of a town then. A Quaker, Charles 
Holmes, had a store and post office and there were a few 
families—the Coxes, the Hunts, the Holmes, and others, 
living there. They called everyone, young and old, by the 
first name and said ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ 

“T got those twelve children off to church by bathing them 
all on Saturday. We'd take dinner to church and all the 
families would eat together. Had to cook a lot on Saturday. 
Spent the day at church; had service morning and afternoon.” 

But the Smyers did not often go to church. There were 
too many of them to get ready; often there was a new baby 
to be considered. Besides, Henry was usually out and gone, 
freighting here and there, so Idella and Gertie and John Wil- 
lie, who lived up to both of her boy names, and the boys and 
girls who followed those two older girls, had to look after 
the stock. 

There were always horses to be broken. Idella Smyer let 
each child pick out the horse he wanted on condition that 
the child would break and train the horse. Gertie selected a 
five-year-old that was hard to break, but when she finally 
got it under control, it would not let anyone but Gertie ride 
it. Those girls could ride like cowboys. 
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Idella Smyer’s idea of training children was to make them 
tough, able to take care of themselves in any emergency. 
Nothing daunted a Smyer. They rode wild horses, they drove 
like the wind, they hunted wildcats, wolves and antelopes, 
they camped out alone. They feared nothing. 

When Sid was seven years old, some of the neighboring 
cowboys dared him to ride his Shetland pony through the 
store in Emma, operated by John Witt, who started up in 
business in Amarillo, decided Amarillo would never be a 
town, so moved to Emma, which then had promise. 

Sid made his pony walk up the steps of the porch, through 
the store and out of the back door. John Witt, laughing, fol- 
lowed Sid with a treat of candy. An old man of the neigh- 
borhood, looking on, declared it was his duty to bring Sid 
up before the grand jury for this. Maybe that would check 
such a wild child in his downward path. 

“Well, it’s my store,” said John Witt, “and if I do not see 
fit to bring charges against Sid, I don’t see why you would. 
It was just a boy’s fun and I didn’t mind a bit.” 


Sid went that gait most of his life, and it is said that when 
the Smyers bought a car, the third car in Lorenzo, Sid took 
it out in the pasture to see if he could turn it over. Those 
Smyer children broke up car after car for the old people, but 
Henry and Idella made little protest. There were always more 
cars. 

But there were many years of hardships before they had 
a car, years when they all worked hard and saved and bought 
more and more land until the Smyers owned seventeen sec- 
tions of fine land. 

“It took guts and nerve to get along then,” said Mrs. Smyer 
long afterward. “Now it takes a pretty face.” 

Henry freighted for fifteen years. He hauled from store 
to ranch and ranch to ranch. He used to go down in Garza 
County to get salt from the salt lakes there to sell to his 
customers. 

“Folks were honest in early days,” says Idella. “Henry took 
feed enough to supply his team going and coming. In order 
to lighten his load, he would leave a pile of feed on the prairie. 
It was right there when he came back, too. He’d load it on his 
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wagon and feed his team until he got home. 

“Folks were neighborly, too; everyone helped everyone 
else.” | 

Mrs. John Witt saved Idella’s life. The doctor had given , 
Idella up to die one night. She had dysentery and noth- 
ing would check it. John Witt went over to see about 
her about two o'clock. He hurried back to report Idella’s 
condition. Mrs. Witt got up at once; they killed a chicken; 
she boiled the gizzard and sent the broth to Idella who was 
cured by morning. 

Every day something happened on the Smyer ranch. Henry 
once chanced to have a day off. He remarked to Idella and 
Gertie, 

“Let’s have some fun. Let’s break some bronchs.” 

In a little while, Wes Dalton came by and stared about him 
in amazement. The three were on wild horses, each going his 
different way. Any direction Wes looked in that pasture there 
was a bronch, pitching and running. There was plenty of 
fun on the Smyer ranch for about an hour. 

Idella Smyer was a woman of unusual strength, both phys- 
ical and mental. She ran the ranch, made plans for the fam- 
ily, made business deals. She handled situations without . 
cloves, using plain cowboy English and going straight to the 
heart of a situation. She could brand, rope, bulldog; she could 
tail up a weak cow, or dose a sick one; she could do anything 
with a horse, and horses were dearest to her heart. 

Idella reared a strong brood. Some one asked her how she 
got all those children bathed. 

“Just. round ’em up and run ’em through the tank,” she 
answered, for nothing ever soured Idella’s sense of humor. 

The children grew to womanhood and manhood and mar- 
ried off. When the Santa Fe railroad built toward the Smyer 
ranch, the town of Lorenzo was started in their pasture, and 
the Smyers built the first big residence in town, about a mile 
from the old home place. 

Henry built a store and a cafe, then sold out. They sold 
off their cattle, 1,000 head, started with one heifer. 

When the Smyers had been married fifty years, they invited 
their friends to a reception. About two hundred fifty folks 
were there. Idella determined to duplicate her wedding dress, 
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that basque with six seams in the back. She sat down with 
paper and scissors to figure out a pattern. Her daughter-in- 
law offered to make the dress for her, but Idella said, “No, 
I'll make my own dress.” She finally worked out her pattern 
and made her dress. 

Idella Smyer always used her own brand of language, 
decent but strong; she had her merry laugh, but there was a 
steely glint in her eyes when she was making a decision, and 
nothing could turn her. If Dr. Dunn were to cut into her to 
find what she was made of, he no doubt found iron and 
sunshine. 

A characteristic speech of hers was, “I can battle my way.” 

Idella Smyer always battled her way, but with so much 
kindness of heart, that she is still the much-loved “Aunt 
Idella” to her old neighbors. 


* ¥ * * 


A few young girls came to visit relatives or as members of 
a family. Naturally, these girls were popular. All the young 
cowboys paid them attention. Many ranch owners were hegin- 
ning to regret that they had spent all their boyhood in getting 
a ranch started, and had delayed marriage. Now they looked 
about for a woman to share their success. Young girls were 
flattered by the attention of mature men, and so there were 
many marriages between girls in their teens and middle-aged 
men. Some of the most prominent families of the Panhandle 
were founded on these unions. 

Many a romance of this nature grew out of a casual meet- 
ing on a rattling, jolting stage coach. 


23 vs nth Dell! 


N™: Thanksgiving Day in 1912, a cold, bitter spell of wea- 
ther came to the town of Vega. Clouds gathered in masses 
of gray; then those clouds spread out, a solid, metal-like case 
of dull steel, clamped over a helpless world. Snow fell for 
days, steadily, almost viciously. A strong, cutting wind 
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whipped out of the north. The ground was covered an inch, 
a foot, then snow climbed the fence posts until the posts were 
lost to view. Even on the level it was three feet deep. Swirls 


of snow reduced visibility to a few uncertain yards. Men . 


found it difficult to find their way about town; on the treeless 
prairies, travel was dangerous. Weeds, commonly used as 
landmarks, were covered. Nothing could be seen but tortuous 
spirals of flakes and a wide waste of dull-white snow. 

Out in the country, five miles southwest of Vega, in a 
gloomy, poorly-heated shack, a woman’s moans came from 
the bed in a dusky corner. Two little girls sobbed aloud. The 
sounds reached the ears of a man who rode up to the door. 

“Mister, please come in. Mama’s hurt. She tried to round 
up the cattle Monday so they wouldn’t drift off while Papa 
is away, and the horse fell with her.” 

“Monday? And this is Thursday! My goodness! Can I help 
you, Ma’ame” 

“Something seems to be torn loose in my side and I guess 
I need a doctor, but it’s too bad to ask one to come.” 


“Pshaw. Doc Loyd’ll come. He didn’t mean to practice © 


when he brought his wife here for her health, but he'll go if 
he’s needed, blizzard or no blizzard. I'll get him here in a 
jiffy.” 

It was a long “jiffy” before Dr. Loyd and the man got to 
the cottage. Tracks had been obliterated by wind and drifting 
snow and the wind tried to drive them from the general 
direction. They knew their danger. If they failed to find that 
house, they would be forever lost. All they could expect was 
to wander about, getting nowhere, until their horses dropped 
from exhaustion. Then . . . the end. 

Instinct guided them and the two reached the little home 
of H. J. Walker. Mrs. Walker showed every indication of 
peritonitis. Dr. Loyd gave her a sedative and went back to 
town to telephone Dr. S. P. Vineyard to bring Dr. J. D. Jor- 
daan and come in a hurry from Amarillo to operate on Mrs. 
Walker. 

“How can we get there?” 

“Don’t know, Vineyard. The only way we travel out here 
is on horseback. A buggy would break down in no time. 
Either way it would take you several days.” 


' 


“One of the ladies replied, with gentle dignity that bore reproof, ‘We were none 
of us wash-women before we came here.’” Three daughters of Ben Masterson 


are shown above. Photo taken in 1902. Left to right: Sallie Lee (Mrs. Z. T.- 


# Scott); Fanny Fern (Mrs. Chanslor Weymouth); Anna Belle (Mrs. Sloan 
Kritser ). | 


The marriage license of George A. Simpson and Sylvani 
Wood issued in 1877, by Lt. Theo. H. Eckerson, Pos 
Adjutant at Fort Elliott. This was the first marriag 


ecorded in the Panhandle. (Courtesy Panhandle-Plain 
Museum, Canyon, Texas. ) 
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“How about trains?” 

“Haven't seen one in nearly a week.” 

“Well, how did you expect me to come?” 

“I didn't know, but I know this woman will die if you 
don’t come.” 

“All right. Pl come if I can get there.” 

When the doctors got to the Rock Island station, Pat Lan- 
dergin of the UL Ranch was there, trying to arrange for the 
shipment of cattle. 

“Everything's blocked, Mr. Landergin. An ordinary snow- 
plow can’t buck these drifts. We've sent to the mountains 
for a rotary plow, but there’s no telling when it will get 
here.” 

“Well, I guess PI lose that sale, then.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Landergin. We'll let you know when the track 
is clear again.” 

Dr. Vineyard broke in with the inquiry, “What chance 
have I got to get out to Vega?” 

“None at all. It may be several days before a train goes 
out there.” 

“There’s a woman there wholl die unless she’s operated on 
soon. Likely to die anyway, but sure to die without this opera- 
tion.” 

“Sorry, doctor, but we're not sending out trains to get 
stuck in snowdrifts.” 

Pat Landergin spoke up. 

“Put an engine on the track at once with a car behind it 
for these doctors, and send the bill to me.” 

“But, Mr. Landergin, one engine will not pull a coach to 
Vega. It'll be stuck before they get out of the city limits.” 

“Put on two engines, then. Three. Four. As many as it 
takes to get the doctors to Vega.” 

“But it'll cost a lot, Mr. Landergin.” 

“Cost? Who said anything about cost? You rig up that 
train and I'll see to the cost.” 

The train pulled out at six o'clock that winter evening 
with Dr. Vineyard and Dr. Jordaan on board. 

The snowplow was in the lead. Behind it was a flat car 
loaded with heavy stones. Three engines followed, pushing 
the plow with united force. Behind all was the one little 
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coach with the two doctors. 

The train literally plowed its way. It nosed into a snow- 
drift making the spray fly high in the crisp air, then it came 
to a stop. The engine went into reverse, pulled out of the. 
snowbank, then put on steam and rammed those snowdrifts 
again. Mile after mile was cleared this way. 

Wildorado folks stood out in the storm to watch that train 
buck drift after drift. The crew was so worn out that they 
stopped for supper. Then the train inched on westward, jam- 
ming, ramming drifts, the snow flying high like mist in a 
miniature “Old Faithful.” 


At Vega everyone who could stumble to the station was 
there. All about was excitement. The news had gone about 
in the mysterious grapevine manner of small towns: “Doc 
Loyd has sent for two Amarillo doctors and the Rock Island 
has put on a special.” 

Nothing like that had ever happened before. Naturally 
folks went to the station to enjoy the excitement. Besides. 
they were hungry to see a train. Five days without one had 
made them long for the clank and rattle that always broke 
the monotony of their days. 

Smoke from three smoke stacks rose among the whirling 
snow and was merged into a black mass by the driving wind. 
Three headlights gleamed through the darkness. 

Dr. Loyd had made careful preparations. An ordinary farm 
wagon swung so low that it would drag in the snow. Ordinary 
horses would give out before they went a mile. The best team 
in town and the highest-bedded spring wagon had been 
secured and blankets and robes provided to keep the doctors 
from suffering. 

No blankets or robes could keep the cold from the men 
who made that trip. The wind came right out of the north. 
It had been whetted against mountains and was sharp enough 
to penetrate to the very bones of any traveler. 

At intervals the party passed a group of cows, making a 
vain effort to escape the wind. Those cows etched themselves 
upon the memories of the chilled travelers; hunched cows 
ever after symbolized a blizzard. 

The doctors knew what waited them: little heat, less light. 
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kerosene lamps only, kitchen table for operating table, a wash- 
tub for heating water, almost certain failure to save the 
patient. All three doctors had met such situations before. 

They reached the shack and hurried in to face the ordeal. 
They had come too late. Mrs. Walker was dead. 

All that they could do was to go back to town. The train 
had turned on a Y and was headed east. The two doctors 
boarded it and got back to Amarillo in the dawn after a long, 
hard, fruitless trip. 

Out at Vega everyone helped in some way. Lumber yards 
furnished lumber for the casket, and the general merchandise 
store supplied the lining for it, while local carpenters made 
the coffin. Neighbor women gathered to tend the body. 

All this time the grave was being dug. The men who stood 
in that blizzard and made that grave were heroes. Every foot 
of that frozen ground was like iron. That grave was gouged 
out, inch by inch, while the wind sliced and cut at the grave 
diggers, and the snow fought them ceaselessly. 

But they did it, heroes unsung by poets. 

In spite of the inclement weather, the body was given 
decent burial, a sermon, a prayer, a song. Then Vega folks 
closed the grave of Mrs. Walker, the second grave in the 
Vega cemetery. 
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Winds of the north rattled the ice-encased threads of grass 
in the lowlands and whistled among crusted prairie grasses 
on the High Plains. Clouds hung like a dull gray hood over 
an impersonal earth, colorless and grim and lonely as it 
whirled through the black immensity of space. The pallid 
days grew shorter and shorter and the pale sun moved south- 
ward, giving only slant looks behind as it retreated, leaving 
the land to snow and ice. Cattle crunched their slow way from 
the high lands to the shelter of the breaks, seeking spots of 
grass that did not bear the weight of frozen snow, nudging 
the snow away from the edge of drifts, uncovering a sparse 
meal, or turning in their hunger to the tall grasses which they 
had ignored in their days of plenty. 
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Rough map of old trails, drawn by O. H. Nelson at the | 
author's request. Miss Hamner believes that he was the 


only person living at the time who could have drawn 
the map. 
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The cowboy, the blacksmith, and the freighter were the 
most needed workers on the High Plains in the Seventies and 
early Eighties, and for many years later. The cowboy rode 
herd on the cattle, and cattle constituted the sole economic 
interest. The blacksmith kept horses shod and wagons in 
repair, and both were necessary to life. And every article 
brought to the Panhandle in those days was freighted in. 

Freighting was a profitable occupation. Sometimes a man 
went alone. Often men owned long freight trains. Wagons in 
groups of three were often fastened together and drawn by 
a team of six or eight spans of horses, mules, or oxen. The 
drivers were known as mule skinners or bull whackers, accord- 
ing to the animals they drove. 

When the little town of Sweetwater, later Mobeetie, grew 
up, the chief business was carried on at the store of Lee and 
Reynolds, sutlers for the fort. About this store a few shacks 
were occupied by respectable people, but one section of town, 
known as Feather Hill, was never visited by decent women. 
There were teepees near the village. These were the homes of 
Indians who served as scouts for the soldiers at the Fort. 
There were a number of saloons and a livery barn that cov- 
ered a block, and John O'Loughlin had a small hotel. The 
people needed goods. The freighters and freight trains of the 
Panhandle supplied them. 

Freight rates varied according to the animals. “Grass 
freight” rates were charged when oxen furnished the motive 
power. Oxen ate grass on the way, and saved a feed bill. 
Grass freight was cheaper but slower than “corn freight’, 
because, when mules or horses were used, corn had to be 
taken along to feed the animals. Corn freight, therefore, was 
more expensive though delivery was quicker. 
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Markets at that time were two hundred miles away —Dodge 
City on the North and Henrietta, the county seat of the entire 
Panhandle, on the South. Men could not afford to go in per- 
son so freighters were most valuable members of Panhandle 
economic circles. 

Among the stories told of their merchandizing is that of 
the storekeeper who sold a package of needles for twenty-five 
cents, claiming that the five cent article had cost him so 
much in freight that he could not afford to sell it for less. 

The Panhandle was furnished with railroad accommoda- 
tions in 1887 when the Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad 
and the Atchison, Topeka and the Santa Fe built into this 
section. To the southwest of these railroads was a large terri- 
tory without railroad transportation. J. ]. Hagerman, of Ros- 
well, conceived the idea of building a road that would con- 
nect the Pecos Valley with the Panhandle. Through his 
efforts, the Pecos Valley Railroad, known from its initials 
as the “Pea Vine”, was built in 1898. During this same decade 
the barb wire telephone came into use as a means of com- 
munication. 

The postal delivery system which saw letters and packages 
delivered very informally from ranch to ranch is mentioned 
elsewhere. Another important part of the early communica- 
tion system was the telegram, often delivered after a three or 
four day search for the recipient. O. H. Nelson told of receiv- 
ing a telegram addressed to him at “fifty miles from Mobeetie.” 

For thirty years the question of roads occupied very little 
of the public attention. A man had a trail to his ranch or 
farm from the nearby town and many of the towns were 
connected to other towns by trails. Wheels wore deep ruts 
in these trails and these ruts did nothing to make traveling 
for wagons and buggies safe. When a few automobiles came 
to the country, they often found that between these ruts 
were high centers on which the cars often stuck. But good 
roads early found a champion. 

The selections which follow cover several important aspects 
of the developments of transportation and communication on 
the High Plains. 
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A braham Lincoln Hatcher left a small town in the East 
Tennessee Mountains before he was old enough to vote. 
Here, in Texas, he threw off inherited political shackles and 
espoused Democratic policies. 

No Democrat would want to bear the name of a Republican 
president, so he changed his name. He became Abraham Lowe 
Hatcher, the Lowe being the name of a revered grandfather. 

News of the building of the Fort Worth and Denver City 
Railroad caused him to seek the crew that was building north- 
ward. He knew only that the workmen were somewhere up 
the new rails, still brown with the rust of unused iron. 

A passenger train was being run as far as Quanah. Abra- 
ham got off the train early on the morning of August 31, 
1887, and found a heavy frost on the ground. He located the 
foreman who was assembling a crew to build a bridge across 
the Canadian River. Abraham hired out gladly and went on a 
freight train to a little tent town, Clarendon. 

Here he joined the crew of twenty-five men under the 
bridge contractor, A. S. Haynes, an Englishman. 

Contractor and crew boarded a work train that crept up 
the new-laid road until it mounted the caprock. There they 
learned that work on the bridge was delayed because the road 
builders had not yet reached the river. 

A. S. Haynes had a bridge-building crew, drawing pay, 
but with no bridge to build, but A. S$. Haynes was not one to 
be caught without another contract up his sleeve. He had 
signed up with the railroad to build stock pens at the infant 
town of Amarillo as soon as he found idle time. He set his 
crew to work on this job, while the work train hauled material 
to the spot. 

Huge piles of material accumulated, the men were build- 
ing pens on the south side of the road about where Taylor 
Street is on the city maps of Amarillo, but a message diverted 
Haynes from work on the stockpens. A rise in the Pease 
River, unusual at this season, tore away the bridge, which 


Above: Freighting by “grass freight” (oxen) from Amarillo to 
Lubbock in 1906. (Courtesy Panhandle-Plains Museum, Can- 
yon, Texas. ) 


f Below: Sketch drawn for Miss Hamner by an old freighter, 
_ showing mule team hook-up. 
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Haynes had just built at Vernon. Haynes and his crew were 
needed at once but some one must stay on the spot to guard 
the timbers for the stockpens. The someone selected was A. L. 
Hatcher. 

As the work-train puffed away, Abraham stood in his tent 
door and looked about him. Down the slope by Wild Horse 
Lake were tents, a restaurant in one, a store and residence 
in the others. He did not know the name of either of the 
men down there, but he had learned that in the West asking 
names was bad manners. 


Two weeks passed by, two long, lonely weeks. There was 
nothing to do but sit and watch piles of lumber, though there 
was no one near to disturb them. He seemed a blotch on the 
prairie scene, as useless as a tumbleweed tossed here by a 
rampant wind. His only diversion was going down the slope 
to the restaurant to eat. Sometimes the storekeeper came in 
and ate at the same time. One day, while the two were enjoy- 
ing their usual fried eggs and bacon, a man rode up and 
asked the store keeper, “Did you get that cornmeal?” 

“No, couldn't get any.” 

As the man rode off without a word, the storekeeper 
remarked, “That North Carolina man can’t get weaned from 
his cornbread.” 

Abraham wondered idly what the man was doing in this 
great immensity of prairie. Maybe he worked on a ranch 
somewhere around here, thought Abraham. 

A fortnight later the bridge gang returned and work on 
the stockpens proceeded. One break in the routine came when 
a man rode up and spoke to the foreman of the gang, John 
Downey. The man looked like the cornbread-hungry North 
Carolinian. 

“Hello, John,” he called out. “What's the idea of working 
so hard? Let’s take a day off like old times. Let’s go fishing. 
Bring some of your boys along for a good time.” 

Abraham Hatcher was one of the lucky boys. Every mile 
was filled with interest for him. A huge rattlesnake, too numb 
with chill to move rapidly, was spotted. The stranger pulled 
his pistol and killed it with one shot. 

“He shoots like a squirrel hunter,’ remarked Abraham. 
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Abraham learned that the man had a brother, who was 
sheriff of Mitchell County, somewhere in Texas, and that 
another brother, a Texas Ranger, had shot Sam Bass, the train 
robber and desperado, at Round Rock. Abraham looked with | 
increased respect and admiration at the handsome stranger. 

At parting that evening, John Downey called, “Thank you, 
B. T. We had a wonderful time.” 

The visitor was B. T. Ware, who had come to the Pan- 
handle from North Carolina. The boy treasured the memory 
of that meeting and of the man. 


The stockpen work was postponed when the railroad was 
finished to the banks of the Canadian. The crew pulled up 
staked poles and guy wires and loaded the tents and men on 
the work-train that moved slowly westward. 

When they reached the river, they made camp, assembled 
the bridge timbers, and installed the pile driver, said to be 
the first steam pile driver used in Texas. The crew accepted 
the statement and took a personal pride in helping operate 
the machine, which weighed 5,600 pounds. 

The pile driver was put on a carriage and rolled to the end 
of the track, on the verge of the river. Then came the driving 
of piles in the deep sand of the river bed. 

Usually bridge spans were sixteen feet apart and only four 
piles were driven at a span, but for some reason only rails 
twenty feet long could be obtained, so spans were twenty-feet 
apart and six piles were driven side by side. 

A pine tree, forty-seven feet long would be set up as a 
signal was given, steam would raise the hammer high in the 
air. Then steam would hiss and the hammer would fall with 
a loud thud; the impact of the blow on the top of the tree 
would drive the pile several feet into the ground. Another 
signal, another hiss, another thud, and the pile would sink 
deeper until finally only thirteen feet remained above the 
river bed. Eighty thuds a minute and fifteen minutes to a 
pile was the speed demanded by the foreman. A span would 
be finished, and as soon as the rail crew had laid the rails on 
the span, the frame work, or carriage, with the pile driver on 
it would be pushed to the end of the rails and another span 
would be started. 
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Stringers would be run from piles to piles, ties laid on 
stringers, rails spiked to ties, the road moved forward one 
more span. The pile driver would again begin pounding piles 
into sand, twenty feet ahead. 

The river bank swarmed with workmen, while the pile 
driver crew was busy. The road crew was kept working on 
the bed that had just been laid, strengthening the foundation 
with more dirt, more gravel. When the day was over, the crew 
would go the big dormitory tent to wash their clothes and 
write letters to be taken to a distant postoffice by the work- 
train that chugged back and forth daily. In idle hours, they 
induced old Scottie, the cook, to tell them stories of the days 
when he was cook for David Livingston in Africa. 

But there was little idle time. Louis Belmas, foreman of the 
piledrivers, loved nothing so much as the thud of that ham- 
mer, pounding trees down into mud. He kept the men at work 
as long as possible. Jim Ferguson, bridge superintendent, kept 
carpenters busy eighteen hours a day. The head of the rail- 
layers was a hard driver of men. Everyone worked and worked 
hard. There was a time-limit to that bridge contract, and the 
day pledged for its completion was perilously near. The crew 
caught the spirit of urgency and worked as though the bridge 
was theirs and their future depended on meeting the deadline. 

The bridge was nearly finished. Men were counting the 
days, almost the hours. If nothing happened, it could be 
finished on time. 

Something happened. A pile struck something hard and 
refused to go down. 

“Saw that pile off at the right height,” called Jim Ferguson, 
to his force of carpenters. 

“Do nothing of the kind,” called the engineer sent by the 
railroad to pass on the bridge building. “If you do, I'll con- 
demn the bridge and you won't get a cent.” 

“Saw that off,” yelled Jim, as if he had not heard. 

The pile was sawed off and the building went on. 


In only sixteen days, in the fall of 1887, the first bridge 
built by the Fort Worth and Denver City Road over the 
Canadian, a structure 1,600 feet long, was finished and trains 
were crossing and re-crossing it as roadbuilding was pushed 
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forward to meet the crew building down from Denver. 

Abraham Hatcher turned back from the Canadian River. 
He boarded the work train when it came up from the nearest 
supply depot, Clarendon, and went south. He passed Ama- | 
rillo, with its three tents; he passed Washburn, with more 
tents than Amarillo; he reached Clarendon, which was begin- 
ning to look like a town. 

Abraham’s eyes bugged out as he looked into the well, 
twenty feet square, one hundred feet deep, boarded to the 
top, built by the railroad to supply the railroad when the 
town should become a division point and had reached big-city 
size, as everyone connected with road and town expected. A 
citizen told him that it took twenty carloads of lumber to board 
the sides of that well. 

Abraham rode the work train again. There were few towns 
along the road—no Memphis, no Childress. He returned to 
Springtown in Parker County, to the home of an uncle. 

Springtown was a college town with rival denominational 
schools. Abraham Hatcher decided that he needed an educa- 
tion so he enrolled in college in the fall of 1889. He later 
attended medical school at the University of ‘Tennessee, mar- 
ried Amanda Byers, and became one of the outstanding early 
doctors of the Panhandle. But he never lost the love of build- 
ing which his early experience on a railroad construction 
crew gave him. 
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Looking across the prairies, newcomers marveled at the 
smoothness of the velvety covering of the earth, a soft carpet 
that would surely sink beneath the wheels of the wagon or 
buggy. But they soon learned that the grass was tufted. From 
bunch to bunch wheels rolled, bump, bump, bump. Hours 
of this travel left painful impressions on the travelers. Walk- 
ing was slippery progress, though few walked in those days. 
A man on foot was under suspicion. This was a land of horse- 
hack riders. The few vehicles owned by the ranchmen were 
devoted to freighting purposes usually. 
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t is 1887. The Santa Fe railroad is building to the South- 

west from Kansas. On the map is a spot where the road is to 
end. The right of way has been surveyed and marked to that 
place. Two other roads have pledged faith that they will build 
to the same point, a strip of land called “Tyler Tap, Block 
No. 2”. All three roads are going to build roundhouses and 
offices and make this town a big town, the largest in the Pan- 
handle, worthy of its name, Panhandle City. The builders of 
railroads picture this town as looking like a spider or daddy- 
long-legs with feelers sent out in all directons. 

The news goes abroad. Three roads will converge at Pan- 
handle City. They have said so. The word of a railroad is 
considered as good as the word of an individual, so people 
begin to move toward that terminal city. Covered wagon after 
covered wagon heads this way. 

The firm of Finch, Lord and Nelson is busy plotting towns 
and selling lots—Higgins in July, Canadian, then Miami. 
They are too busy to turn loose and go to Panhandle to see 
that no one settles on their lands. So they hold a conference. 

“What must we do, Orville? We may get down to Pan- 
handle and find that some one is squatting on our townsite. 
We may be ready to sell out a town and find we have no town 
to sell.” 

“Tve been worried about that, John. How about sending 
someone down. to shoo folks away from our claims? What do 
you think, Fred?” 

“Good idea but who would we send?” 

“For that job Jim Southwood is the best man I know. He 
went with that bunch of ten men to take the first herd of 
thoroughbreds to the Shoe Bars so he knows the Panhandle 
pretty well. Besides, Jim is honest and loyal. We can trust 
him to look after our lands if anyone can do it.” 

“Yes, Jim is a good man to do this, Orville. He will get 
along with folks smoothly and yet he'll see that they do not 
settle where he doesn’t want them to.” 


A few weeks later Jim Southwood is located on the bald 
prairies on the proposed town section, with a horse, a tent, 
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plenty of food, a good bed. He is thrilled with his position. 
He is a big man in authority even if he is but a boy in years. 
People come along, looking for land. Jim rides out to meet 
them, invites them to share his tent, eat his “grub”, and then » 
he offers to direct them to good lands. 

Of course these “good lands” are not near the Finch, Lord 
and Nelson holdings. Everyone is happy. The newcomer has 
found a section of good land, and the townsite company has 
avoided trouble with the newcomer, thanks to Jim Southwood. 
Jim is satisfied; he has done a good job and has hurt no one. 

This goes on awhile and then O. H. Nelson makes a trip 
down to bring Jim some supplies. 

Listen to Nelson and Southwood: 

“Mr. Nelson, folks are coming in too fast for me. I’m afraid 
I can’t keep them off the best land about here. But I’ve an 
idea. You know those ten men who went down to the Shoe 
Bars last summer? How about making a deal with them to 
come down here, file on claims and hold them for you until 
you can get here and make other arrangements. Of course, if 
they want to stay on and prove up on the land, you can buy 
it from them so they'll make a little money out of it.” 

“Do you suppose they'd come, Jim?” 

“Why not? All they'd have to do is to play poker and have 
a good time at your expense. There wouldn’t be a lick of work 
to do and they’d get their living and maybe a little more if 
they stuck it out.” 


In a short time the men are there, in a big tent, with noth- 
ing to do. They file on lands and sit around, just waiting. They 
have no idea how far the road is nor when it will reach them 
but they do not care. They have a warm tent, good food, an 
easy time. 

Ten men with nothing to do get edgy in time. At last Sig- 
mon Seligsberger, the best cook in the Panhandle, leaves 
because of a quarrel with one of the men. 

Who will do the cooking now? is the question. None of the 
men will take the job. Each tries to put it on someone else. 

Finally they turn to Jim. 

“You've been batching down here for some time so you 
know how to cook, Jim. You'll have to do it.” 
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“All right but just understand this. The first fellow who 
fusses about my cooking will have to take the job himself.” 

Jim feels under obligation to the company to do the cook- 
ing. Was this not his own idea? He must make a go of it. 
He feels doubly important now. Representative of a townsite 
company and cook for an outfit. A cook was a big man in the 
Eighties. 

Autumn deepens into winter. A blizzard strikes and tears 
the tent to ribbons. The men are left homeless and are suffer- 
ing from cold. By some means they get word to the company 
and a member of the firm comes down to look into conditions. 

“Boys, we can’t afford to set you up again. We'll not throw 
you out without a job, though. All who want to work on our 
ranch down south of here, the Bar 96, may have a job. We'll 
take you there at once.” 

All go except Jim Southwood. He has this project too close 
to his heart to give it up now. He wants to see the first train 
pull into Panhandle City. 

All during 1887 two railroads are building toward that little 
spot on the map, the Santa Fe and the Fort Worth and Den- 
ver City. Townsite men for the two roads hold a conference. 

Robert L. Montgomery of the Denver City makes a propo- 
sition to O. H. Nelson of the Santa Fe. 

“O. H., I have a little influence in directing the route of 
our new road. If you and I can come to an agreement, I'll 
suggest that we cross your road at your terminal, Panhandle 
City. If not we might miss you a little.” 

“What’s your proposition, Bob?” 

“If you'll give me an eighty acre block in the edge of your 
town, I'll route the road through Panhandle City and IT 
promise not to develop that land for five years. By that time 
you will have sold all your lots so I'll get busy.” 

“Agreed, Bob.” 

The details of this deal were reported to both railroads. 
While waiting for the approval of officials, the roads build on. 
Nelson keeps waiting for Montgomery to build through Pan- 
handle City, but he soon hears rumors that the Denver City 
will miss the town. Still Nelson feels that as a man keeps 
his word, so will a railroad. But Nelson gets a shock. Both 
roads reject it, General Dodge, president of the Fort Worth 
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and Denver City, was the most positively opposed. He 
growled, “Bob has townsites enough to tend to without fooling 
with Panhandle City.” 

But Nelson. has faith in Bob Montgomery’s word in spite » 
of Colonel Dodge’s attitude. 


Down in the Panhandle both roads build on. The Santa Fe 
reaches Panhandle City first and a city of tents starts up. O. 
H. Nelson builds one frame house, a combined office and 
sleeping quarters. Then they watch and wait for the Denver 
City. 

Closer and closer it draws but the direction is puzzling. 
Surely they are going too far to the south and west to reach 
Panhandle City. But they have promised and a railroad’s 
word is good as an individual’s. The road builds on. News 
comes that a surveyor’s report advised that they build by the 
town. By some mischance the report received at headquarters 
advised a more southern and western direction. So it is that 
the Fort Worth and Denver City railroad misses Panhandle 
City by thirteen miles. 

But they had pledged to send trains to the town. Because of 
the tacit agreement between the two men, they keep their 
word in a most exasperating manner. From the nearest town- 
site on the Denver City Road they send out a little tap road 
to Panhandle City, a rough tap road thirteen miles long. A 
dinky, dingy train of one or more coaches makes the daily 
run from Washburn to Panhandle City. Then Amarillo 
springs up along the main line. Panhandle is a big town of 
1,500 people or more when Amarillo starts, but it is not 
long until Amarillo is known as the largest cattle shipping 
point in the world. 

Folks settle at Panhandle City in full confidence that it 
will be a big city. They buy, build, hope, plan. Then comes 
the mysterious divergence of the Denver City road, the rise 
of Amarillo, the gradual destruction of all the dreams ot 
Panhandle City. 

Historians look back and say “if”. If all three roads had 
built to Panhandle City as they promised, Panhandle would 
today be Panhandle City, the trade center of this section. 
If the Denver City had built as they promised, Amarillo would 
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not have come into existence. If that board of trustees in New 
York had not been so dogmatic in their decisions and had let 
Nelson and Montgomery make that deal, the Denver City 
would have built through Panhandle City. 

Since none of this happened, the town is just a good sub- 
stantial county seat town and not the metropolis of the Pan- 
handle. But there was a time when Panhandle was Panhandle 
City, the largest town in the whole area. It was a bride left 
at the altar. 


* * * * 


Specialization among horses characterized those days. Some 
were cutting horses, some rounding horses, some horses used 
on night guards, some gentle old plugs assigned the task of 
moving the camp, some long-winded, good-bottomed horses, 
valuable on trail work. A boy on his way to a roundup led his 
work mounts. After he got to the appointed meeting place, 
he used his rounding horse until the herd was massed then 
mounted his cutting horse. 

Cowboys even to this day know that the thrill of cutting 
enters the horse as he nears the herd, walking faster and 
faster as he approaches, then increasing his motion to a run, 
and that the feeling of the horse is communicated to his rider. 
The two plunge into the midst of the cattle. Hardly does a 
rider settle in his mind the animal desired than the stout, 
lithe pony has sensed his choice and is swiftly, surely separat- 
ing it from all the others, never losing it in the melee, never 
bringing out the wrong beast, never stopping until he has 
taken the animal to a place sufficiently remote. Then he 
wheels impatiently and dashes again into the herd. So com- 
plete is the understanding between man and mount that 
hardly a signal is needed. However, it behooves the rider to 
keep his eye on his pony’s head lest the mount swerve unex- 
pectedly and the rider go straight forward. 

Each boy had two strings assigned him in the spring, 
usually eight horses to the string, which he rode one-half a 
day at a time. He used one string for awhile, then threw the 
worn animals on pasture and brought out his fresh mounts. 
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abbit Ear Mountains, those dreamy twin peaks in New. 

Mexico, break the monotonous evenness of the horizon 
at Texline. Against those distant blue mountains, a lone figure 
is etched almost daily, a gaunt woman, moving along the edge 
of the breaks, stooping, picking up arrow heads, studying 
them intently, going on. That woman was once little Addie 
Brown. 


It is 1887. The Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad is 
being built, from Denver south and Fort Worth north. George 
Brown and his family are with the Fort Worth crew. Addie 
is one of the children. 

Building that road is a big undertaking. Gang after gang 
push forward. Surveyors come first and pass from the scene. 
Grades with teams and spades and shovel heap up the roadbed 
on which the tracklayers place ties and rails and spike them 
together. 

Those road builders are an army of men and mules. Whips 
crack. Teams respond to Gee, Haw, Whoa, Get up. Voices 
rasp from parched throats. Dust fogs in yellow clouds, caking 
on man and mule. An ungracious sun beats down. Sweat 
trickles down dusty bodies. Heat... dust... hard work. . . 
day after day. 

The work train puffs to the end of the track, bringing ties, 
rails, spikes, food, feed, letters, an occasional paper from the 
outside world. 

Like a giant daddy-long-legs, Fort Worth throws out an 
investigating feeler. It touches a cowcamp and the cowcamp 
becomes a town. Mirage-like, always ahead of construction, a 
tent city moves. 

A day’s work is finished. Men unhitch teams, get into a 
wagon, and jolt off, leading the mules. They reach a group 
of tents. Most of the men live at Brown’s Hotel and wash the 
dust from their throats at J. E. Wards’ saloon. 

A gong sounds. Men whoop over to the restaurant tent, 
slide along the benches to a thick plate and iron knife and 
fork. They fall upon the food like starving animals. 
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The road builds on through the long year of 1887 while 
Addie is growing slender and tall like an iron-weed. 

The road reaches a place called Harrold, the toughest of 
all the many tent cities known by the Browns. Cowboys 
on horseback ride into saloons. Men fight. Men kill. The 
sheriff kills two in one day. 

Addie is playing near the home-tent. A man rides by. A 
pinging sound comes. He falls to the hard ground. 

“Water ... Please . . . Water,” he whispers. 

“Mama, a man fell off his horse. He wants me to give him 
some water.” 

“Is he shot, Addie?” 

“I think so. Something whizzed by me. It must have been a 
bullet.” 

“Do anything for him you can, honey.” 

That night the man dies. 

A dark night settles down on Harrold. Wind is rising into 
a torrent. George Brown comes to his home tent. 

“Maggie, a couple of dudes over at the restaurant have 
nowhere to go. I’m afraid that tent is going to blow down. 
What about me bringing them over here? You an’ the kids 
can’t go to bed anyway. This wooden frame and these boards 
at the bottom make this tent a lot stronger.” 

“Of course. Hurry! They'll blow away before you get there.” 

All that night no one pays Mama any mind. She sits on 
the dirt floor and holds the latch together. She is pretty sore 
that next day, but hers is the only tent left standing. 


Now we are at a place afterwards called Quanah. It is the 
early fall of 1887. The children have started to school. Addie 
is happy because she is in the fourth grade and living in a 
house. 

Her joy does not last long. Soon slow-moving wagons stretch 
out in a string a mile long; there is no road to follow, just a 
trail left by the surveyors. Tent City is on the move. 

George Brown hires a wagon to haul his family and house- 
hold goods. His little son falls under the wheel, the only 
injury or illness ever known by the Browns in their varied 
tent life. The child’s leg is broken. Mama takes him back to 
Quanah. The family goes on. Addie tries to take Mama's 
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place until she can join them. 

Tent City is below where Memphis now is. Mama has come 
back again. Brown boys and girls work together cleaning up 
the hotel (where cots rent for fifty cents a night), washing 
dishes, serving meals, scouring tables and chairs, scouring 
the big range, digging mesquite roots for fuel, helping Mama 
so she can have more time to use the sewing machine. Mama 
makes all the clothes the family wears. 

They spend a month here. Then Tent City moves on to 
Clarendon. Six weeks pass, and Clarendon is left behind. 
Tent City comes on up over the caprock. 

Near where Amarillo was built later lies Jess Jenkin’s sec- 
tion. One day nothing is seen but rough prairie; twenty-four 
hours later a thriving, bustling tent city is in full operation. 
Rag Town, it is now called. Never again is it called Tent City. 

Rag Town lasts eight months. Hundreds of men work 
a while, quit, and leave; hundreds of other men take the places 
of those who have gone. In a short time they disappear, a 
shifting population. In those eight months perhaps a thousand 
men drink at Rag Town’s saloons, eat at Brown’s restaurant, 
sleep on Brown’s cots. 

Many of the roadbuilders are hotheaded Irishmen, who 
love a good scrap with a stiff drink after it. One man chal- 
lenges another without provocation; the two beat and pommel 
one another. The winner sets up the drinks; they walk away, 
arm in arm. 

Mrs. Brown is tired of moving: tent towns in Kansas, tent 
towns in Colorado, tent towns in New Mexico, and many 
tent towns in Texas have taken their toll. This road building 
in 1887 is the same old life: settle, become attached to a 
location, begin to feel at home, then pack, move, strike tent, 
and settle again. She watches the smoke of the work train. 
It was close yesterday, closer today. The train rolls to the end 
of the track, bringing supplies, then backs down to the first 
large town. The road is just a mile away now. Rag Town 
must move soon. 

“George, I'll not drag these children around any more. 
We'll go to Tascosa and stay until you make a home for us 
somewhere.” 

“But what'll you do, Maggie? How will you live?” 
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“T don’t know, but we won’t starve.” 

Addie loves the Tascosa of the winter of 1887-1888. To 
her, it is not the rough town that people in after years thought 
it had been. The Brown children play about the town, fish up 
and down the river, make friends, live quiet, happy lives. 
They help Mama in her cafe so that she can sew for Tascosa 
ladies. Mama was a dressmaker once and now earns good 
pay as the seamstress of Tascosa. 

Reluctantly they leave Tascosa. George Brown has sent for 
them to come to Trinidad, Colorado. All but Addie go to 
school. She helps Mama. She begins to have beaux. Mama is 
too busy to act as chaperone and no girl can go alone with a 
young man, so little sister tags along. 

The Browns move back to Texas, this time to Texline, a 
new, promising town. This is also a Rag Town. There is one 
frame house which is a residence as well as the town post- 
office. The railroad builds a round house, a station, and a 
hotel. The Browns run the hotel until it burns, then they 
move to a tent by the railroad. 

But Mrs. Brown is not content. She builds a frame house, 
has a big sign, Cafe, painted on it, and goes into business. 

In the Eighties, Texline, a town, on the edge of Texas 
and New Mexico, is the county seat of Dallam County. J. E. 
Ward is the first county clerk. One morning neighbors 
excitedly pass the news around that J. E. Ward has issued a 
marriage license, the first in the county. 

“Whose is it?” asks first one and then another. 

“His own. His and Addie Brown’s.” 

“Addie Brown? Why, he’s twenty-five years older’n she is. 
And he about raised her.” 

“Can't help it. They're goin’ to marry anyhow.” 

And they do, J. E. Ward, her father’s friend, and little 
Addie Brown, the Tent City lady who grew up following the 
railroad builders from tent city to tent city. 
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Cowboys looked forward with great pleasure to one feature 
of their lives. Every boy anticipated the day when the “boss’ 
would suggest that he might “go up the trail’. There was 
romance and glamour in the very words. The trip was not 
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easy; the work was hard and the hours were long; but there 
was the lure of the unknown ever before them. Perhaps the 
trail would end at Dodge City, and every boy looked forward 
to that visit for Dodge City was synonymous with adventure. 
Dodge was thought of as a tough town with a killing every 
morning before breakfast. There was always something doing 
at Dodge, boys reported on their return. 

Sometimes several boys would set out with a herd of three 
or four thousand head of cattle and be gone for months. 
When they got to their destination, they were paid off and 
found their way home by circuitous ways—train, boat down 
the Mississippi, a short train trip into Texas, then a long stage 
coach journey, perhaps ending in a horseback ride on a mount 
bought or borrowed at the last port of pause. Sometimes they 
got home with less money than they had started with, but 
they had their memories. They had seen a large part of their 
world. “Going up the trail’ was an achievement that brought 
great happiness to cowboys. 


27 A Wad Stampede 


n 1898 four young men, Bob Word, Frank Zumalt, Fred 
Kinslow and Bert McGowan, set out from the C. T. Word 
ranch in Castro County to deliver three hundred two-year- 
old steers that Word had sold to the XI Ranch in Meade 
County, Kansas. 

Since the herd was small, the boys did not bother to take a 
chuck-wagon, but loaded bedding and food on seven pack- 
horses, knowing that they could load on more groceries at 
every store they passed. 

They camped near the little village of Canyon, recently 
joined to the world by the Pecos Valley Railroad, which was 
building toward the Pecos country in New Mexico. Late in 
the afternoon, when the herd was gathered together for the 
night, Bob Word, the range boss, told Bert McGowan to go to 
town and buy more “grub”. 

One store, run by a Mr. Redfern, was all Bert found. He 
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bought what he needed and then rode back to camp. 

He went to the spot where he had left a quiet herd, held in 
check by three good cowboys, but he found no herd. No herd. 
No boys. No boss. No anything, but wide prairies lighted by 
the rays of the setting sun. | 

Bert sat his horse like a statue, wondering what to do. 

A big man, a German, rode by him. 

“An hour ago there was a herd of steers here. Which way 
did they go?” asked Bert. 

“Hellward,” was the terse answer, as the German rode on. 

Bert reasoned out what had happened. Those steers had 
never seen or heard a train. A freight had come in while he 
was in town. Evidently, the herd had been so frightened by 
it they had stampeded. He turned his horse northward, hop- 
ing that the cattle had gone that way. 

A few days before this, Bert had started to mount a wring- 
tail horse. Just as he touched the saddle, the horse gave its 
tail a vicious wring, and caught Bert’s spur in the meshes of 
its tail. Down went the horse’s head; up went Bert. The next 
moment he was flat of his back with skin scratched and torn 
and bleeding. He could hardly move without a groan even yet. 
Every movement of his horse brought him pain. 

But at last he came upon the other three boys. They were 
preparing to get a good night’s sleep. 

“Those steers are too scattered for us to find them in these 
breaks tonight,” said Bob. “We'll start out early in the morn- 
ing.” 


Most of the steers were located without trouble. Bob told 
Bert and Fred to drive this part of the herd on, and he and 
Frank would gather up the rest. 

At dusk the herd reached a pasture fenced in with wire. 
Bert and Fred threw the herd inside and kept them rounded 
until about nine o'clock that night, when Bob and Frank got 
there with the missing steers. 

“Bob,” called Bert, “here’s this fence and plenty of good 
grass. Here's the place to bed these boogers down tonight and 
get them rested from their run. What do you say?” 

“Suits me,” returned Bob. “Maybe we can get some rest, 
too.” 
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“There’s an opening at the three corners,’ Fred reported. 

“Well, we can scatter out and sleep at the openings,” said 
Bob. 

Bert was given the northwest corner. Not far from him the 
west line of fence crossed through a lake. The water was deep, 
rising high on the posts. 

In the night the cattle began to move, walking at first, 
trotting later, seeking a way out of the pasture. Around and 
around the fence they went. At first they came through the 
lake, near Bert, still following the fence. The water was 
almost deep enough to swim the steers. They grew smarter 
and passed around the lake, missing Bert’s corner altogether. 
Though they ran a good part of the night, they never broke 
out. He got several hours of good sleep and had to be roused 
at sunup. 

The outfit drove the steers slowly, hoping not to take off 
any flesh by over-driving, but that bunch of steers had been 
ruined by that first stampede and gave trouble all the way. 

Often one would begin to go back the way he had come; 
others headed toward home; and soon a general movement 
backward followed. The boys would ride ahead of the herd 
and try to turn them, but often the cattle would be exhausted 
by their run before they could be turned northward again. 
Those dashes took off pounds of flesh, which all the grazing 
they did would not put back on them. 

The outfit passed Amarillo and pastured at the best cross- 
ing on the Canadian, the place where the highway bridge 
was located later. 

The Canadian is always “quicky”, as the cowboys said, so 
the boys rode back and forth across the river until they 
pressed the sand down firmly and made crossing so safe for 
the steers that not a single head was lost. 

Someone had told the boys that the LX’s had a good wire 
corral on Blue Creek in Moore County, so they hunted about 
until they located it. There was one weak spot in that corral; 
the gate at the corner could not be closed. 

“Let’s bed down in the corner,” suggested Bob. “If we hear 
the steers comin’ we can hold ‘em back.” 

“T don’t like that,” said Fred Kinslow. “What if we don’t 
hear them, and they run over us?” 
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“Pshaw, Fred,’said Bert McGowan,“I’m not scared of those 
steers. I'll catch one by the tail and let him pull me out of 
the way. You sleep over by that big post, and I'll sleep on the 
outside. We'll let Bob and Frank sleep in the middle. What's 
bothering me is how I can stand to put my sore back on. this 
hard ground. I need a feather bed.” 

The boys were so far from feather beds that they whooped 
at the idea. They settled down and were soon dead asleep. 

About four in the morning, the thunder of hoofs grew 
louder and louder. The boys sat up. Something struck each 
of them. Instinctively, each boy made a ball of his body for 
protection, and extended his elbows outward. Over and over 
the boys were rolled, the sharp hoofs of the steers striking 
them, pulling trousers down and shirts up over heads. Those 
boys knew that if they straightened up they would be beaten 
to a pulp. 

Bob managed to get to his feet, but when the thunder 
moved on into the distance, he was a long way from the gate, 
and he had got there the hard way. 

Fred, the only one untouched, stood, listening, peering 
into the darkness, feeling sure that his three companions 
were all dead. When Bert and Frank came toward him, Fred 
reproached them, “Why didn’t you say something so that I’d 
know you were not dead?” 

“What in tarnation did you expect us to say? Repeat some 
poetry?” demanded Frank. 

All the time that herd was pounding past him, Bert was 
remembering that he had told Fred he would catch a steer 
by the tail, and here he was, being rolled about like a ball, 
and not able to lift a finger. 

When daylight came, the boys took stock of injuries—scars 
and scratches and bruises all over their bodies and flesh torn 
from the bottom of their feet. 

“Bert,” said Fred, “I’m sorry I did not get in on this with 
you. I could have told my grandchildren that I helped drive 
a herd of steers across the Texas-Oklahoma Panhandle in 
1898, and was rolled part of the way like a big ball by the 
stampeding steers.” 

“I’m not bothered by my grandchildren,” returned Bert, 
“It’s my sore back that’s worrying me.” 
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The boys pulled themselves together and started on. They 
stopped at a house to buy some eggs. The woman refused to 
take money for them. 

“I heard you swearing last night,” she said. “I don’t want 
your money.” 

Bob apologized and the outfit moved on. 

Bert’s sore back made him groan with every move. 


They found a pasture and made dry camp the next night, 
taking turns on guard. Bert played his French harp during 
his guard. When his time was up he called out. “Frank, these 
rascals are apt to run in a few minutes.” 

Bert lay down with his slicker by his side, and when he 
heard the ominous thud of feet he waved his slicker and 
turned the herd for a moment. They crowded Frank into a 
wire fence, cutting horse and boot, but they dashed on. 
Frank went after them and was found next morning, holding 
about eighty head. It took all day to get the herd together 
and on the way. 

On Beaver River they stopped for the night at Oscar Arm- 
strong’s ranch near Hardesty. Oscar said that if they threw 
this wild herd in with his cattle, there would be no stampede. 
Oscar would have been right ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred, but next morning a number of the Word cattle were 

one. 

i Bob delivered the remnant to the XI’s. The owner took 
them in spite of their bad condition. Not only did he receive 
the cattle, but he made his own private cook prepare good 
meals until the boys were rested. 

All went to Shade’s Well to try to locate lost cattle. Then 
Bob sent Bert and Fred to Texas to the Tulia Ranch, while 
he and Frank stayed to round up the strays. 
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Over the stretches of the free grass in those early days, 
outfits moved, sometimes going to a distant trading post, 
sometimes seeking the chuckwagon of another ranchman. 
Cattle guarded by cowboys were left on the range preempted 
by the cattlemen and the ranch wagon was off, seeking sup- 
plies. Often there was no compass in the outfit and the scenery 
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offered no landmark by which they could establish either loca- 
tion or direction. At night they always turned the back of the 
wagon to the wind, located the North Star and then set the 
tongue of the wagon in the direction they wished to travel 
the next day. When morning came they started out, “follow- 
ing the tongue” until nightfall came. Again they set the 
tongue by the North Star; again they followed it. Sometimes 
they ran across another outfit that either affirmed their course 
or gave them more accurate directions. 
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alae barb wire telephone was the only kind that was used 
in the Panhandle for a great many years. People would 
buy telephones, connect them with the wire on their fences 
and in that way stay in touch with their neighbors and with 
the small nearby towns. Those phones worked well unless, 
by chance, a cow wormed her way through that fence and 
broke the wire. Howard Trigg, of Amarillo, says that when 
it rained and the posts were wet, the phones would not work, 
but people finally put a wire on top of the posts and insulate 
it. Those wire telephones prevailed during the Nineties, 
but no record can be found of any before that decade. 

Mrs. Kelcy Hunt of Claude, once Ruby Lill of Panhandle, 
told me this: “When I was in my early teens, possibly in 1895 
or 1896, my parents bought a telephone. We children were ali 
excited because several of the neighbors and other people 
throughout the Panhandle had telephones. The top wire on the 
fences or the one to be used as a telephone wire was carefully 
checked. Where it was tied together, I think a piece of wire 
was wound on one side of the joint, crossed over the joint, 
and wound on the other side so as not to have a break in the 
sounds that went over the wire. 

“At that time there was no central station. Each telephone 
owner chose a special ring: long and short, two longs, three 
shorts, etc. It worked all right for a while. I remember my 
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father saying that the telephone had saved him several trips 
and he was glad he had it. 

“Can you imagine what a time a family of five girls had 
calling up the young people in the neighborhood? 

“Sometimes we wouldn't get the party we called. I remem- 
ber once when I was calling Allie Smith a boy answered. | 
did not recognize the voice and he would not say who he was, 
but after talking a while he said, ‘I reckon.’ I knew who he 
was then. Another time I did not recognize the voice until 
it said, ‘Hit is!’ 

“Before long there were so many different rings it was a 
problem to get the party we wanted. I remember trying for 
a while to get a party and then I finally got an answer. It 
was a strange voice. He said he was in Claude and his name 
was Golden Kight. There I was, talking to someone in a 
neighboring town. 

“This was a time when you would see men riding a fence 
or working on one nearly every time you went anywhere. 
They had to keep good connections. 

“I don’t remember how long before there was a central 
station in Panhandle or when there were real telephone wires 
put up. That did not impress me like talking over barbed 
wire. 


Another friend, Dr. J. C. Jones, of Gruver, Texas, said: “I 
remember the first telephone that was put into service in 
Hansford County, Texas. It was in 1898, and was constructed 
by Guy and Wallace McKay. No doubt you remember those 
old timers. The boxes were ordered from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The line ran on the top barbed wire of all of our fences. 
That is, the fences belonging to the ranchers. It was fifteen 
miles from Guy McKay’s to Wallace McKay’s ranches on the 
creek here. The line started from Guy's, ran on his fence to 
our fence, then to Les Cator’s, then Jim Henson’s, then Gus 
Ward’s, through the town of Old Hansford to Wallace 
McKay’s fence. But Guy and Wallace were the only ones 
that had boxes. They would run on the top wire of the fence 
and at the gates they would put up a couple of long fence 
posts and put the wire over the gates, so it would not interfere 
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with going through the gates. 

“Now I well remember the first night they got the line in. 
Each McKay invited in the creek people that lived close to 
them to talk on the telephone to each other. Donald McKay, 
Guy’s oldest boy, was down at his uncle’s, Wallace McKay’s 
place. He did the talking to us kids on this upper part of the 
line. 


“Then a few days after the line was in, my mother, Mrs. 
Joe Jones, hitched up the team to the buggy and she and my 
sister, Gwenfred, and myself took off for Hansford to get the 
mail. At Les Cator’s pasture we had to go through his gate. 
The phone line was over the top of the gate. My mother was 
scared to drive through the gate as she thought the wire was 
charged and would shock all of us. So she stopped the team 
and buggy and let my sister and me hold the horses about 
two hundred feet from the gate. She went and opened the 
gate, then came back, and believe me, she drove the buggy 
through that gate like lightning. She stopped about the same 
distance on the other side, got out and closed the gate. On to 
the City of Hansford we went. She told her story to old man 
B. P. Ward, the storeman there, and he assured her that there 
was no danger for us. So we went home, all feeling fine. That 
was the first phone line in Hansford County, in 1898.” 


The barb wire system is a startling contrast to the system 
now in operation in the Panhandle. But Panhandle phones 
started out on a barb wire, and many an urgent message was 
carried over that thorny barrier that is usually paired with the 
railroads as the two factors contributing most to the develop- 
ment of the Panhandle. Equally as important as the urgent 
message was the woman-talk which kept the barb wire hum- 
ming—and which meant so much to the lonely ladies of the 
plains. 
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In time communication between ranches was made possible 
by the common use of far-flung camps placed along the esti- 
mated borders of two ranches. In these at times boys from 
both ranches would make their homes but always one boy 
from the ranch that started the camp was placed in each. A 
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cowboy would ride east until he met one of his own ranch 
boys riding west. They rolled cigarettes, swapped news, some- 
times being joined by a boy from another ranch, riding his 
own line. Then all went in opposite directions only to repeat 
this the next day. These line camps were the grapevine tele- 
graphs of the Panhandle. When a boy rode out from a ranch 
to take mail or supplies or merely to “pass the time o’ day,” 
the lonely line-campers had news to exchange for news from 
headquarters. Often a bit of information found its way over 
many counties in a few days with no one able to account for 
its spread. Occasionally a foreman or owner from one ranch 
passed by another ranch a county away, or else a boy came 
with a message as to the health and happiness of the ranch 
family, though usually visiting was incidental to ranch work. 
Sometimes a trail herd camped near a ranch house and around 
the camp fires the two outfits swapped stories. Thus hints of 
the affairs of the big outside world seeped into the life of the 
ranch people. 


ack in 1913, C. H. Walker was elected to the Texas Legis- 
lature from the Dalhart District in the Panhandle. One 
message of importance dominated his terms of office, “Good 
roads of Texas. Not thirty years from now but TODAY.” 
Now, years later, highways are as much a part of life as 
air and food and shelter and sunshine. They are there because 
they are there and little is thought about how they came to be. 
Time was when. little towns in the Panhandle had no 
direct connecting roads, when wandering cattle trails were 
the only thoroughfares. A paved road for this section was a 
dream so fantastic that no one would have confessed har- 
boring it; that is, no one but C. H. Walker. After he envis- 
ioned a good road, there was no stopping him. Many helped 
him, but his was the vision. 
When physicians in Lynnville, Tennessee, warned C. H. 
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Walker that he must seek a dryer climate, he resigned his 
position as teacher in Lynnville College, bought a ticket on a 
Home Seekers’ Excursion train and moved to Dalhart, phone 
in July of 1900. 

He had a family to support and there was little for a Frail 
college teacher to do. He wrote insurance, fire, hail, life, any 
kind, every kind. When Home Seekers Excursions came, he 
sold real estate. 

After establishing himself as a leader in the community, 
Walker called a meeting of Dalhart citizens to discuss needs 
and assets of the town of Dalhart. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “I say that a town is no better than 
its roads. Everyone who comes here does not want to come 
on the train yet that’s the only way we can get anywhere. The 
more roads and the better the roads we have the more people 
will come to Dalhart.” 

“Good Roads” was a phrase new to Dalhart people. It was 
fairly new to the nation. 

That city-planning meeting took stock of their roads. There 
was a railroad going direct to Texline, and a road could be 
made to follow that track; instead, anyone who went from 
Dalhart to Texline or reverse had to go around by Buffalo 
Springs, almost double the crow-flies distance. Those who 
drove to Amarillo found their way from windmill to windmill 
on various ranches and opened nine gates on the way. Usually 
a traveler bogged in the sand before he got to Channing, and 
the road on to Amarillo from Channing was long and hard 
to find. 

Dalhart people began to talk good roads. 

“All this costs money,” some citizens growled. “Besides 
you ll ruin our roads if you begin to grade ’em. The best road 
is a wagon road that has small ruts in it.” 

The commissioners were afraid that they would stir up 
trouble if they spent money on roads, but a little work was 
done on a road to Channing. No grading was done, for there 
was not a mile of graded road north of the Canadian River. 


Then a bomb was discharged in Dalhart. These dreamers 
announced that they had organized with a view to building 
a continuous road from Denver to Galveston, the Colorado- 
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to-Gulf Highway. 

Angry sputtering was heard on all sides. How would they 
secure cooperation? Who was to pay for the work? Who was 
to pay the promoters? It would take a gigantic promotion force 
and a lot of money—and “you needn't count on me for a sin- 
gle cent for such foolishness” was a prevalent attitude. 

The Colorado-to-Gulf organization was undaunted. They 
realized that this was a stupendous undertaking and that it 
would cost some one money. They did not have enough for 
their own expenses. But this road had to be built! 

They called a meeting of representatives from all the coun- 
ties along the proposed line. The place was Childress; the 
rearLo.L 1. 

C. H. Walker was getting ready for the trip when Dick 
Coon, a cattleman, stopped him. 

“Did I hear that a meeting about a road was to be held 
soon?” he asked Walker. 

“Yes,” returned Walker. “We're going to Childress to make 
plans.” 

“Who's paying your expenses?” 

‘leanne 

“Well, take this and push that road through.” 

C. H. Walker looked at the fifty dollar bill Coon handed 
him and thought, “This is the first dollar given the Colorado- 
to-Gulf Highway, but, please God, it won't be the last. There 
are other cattlemen along this line.” 

At Childress officers were elected, and an insignia selected. 
The road was officially named, and plans were made for the 
development of the project. 

The general offices were to be kept at Dalhart. Out of this 
office, representatives were to be sent to every county along 
the proposed line and county commissioners were to be culti- 
vated. Each county was to be held responsible for its portion 
of the road. After roads had been surveyed and graded, local 
logging parties were to go out on the road and log one hun- 
dred-fifty miles. At the end of a stretch, another logging party 
would take up the work. Logging notes such as “8.2 miles, 
jog east a hundred yards; 9.1 miles, windmill to the left; 11.2 
miles, an abandoned schoolhouse to the right” were recorded. 
Three men logged the road from Amarillo to Clayton, New 
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Mexico. In a car following the loggers’ car were men with 
paint and brushes. They were painting signs and insignia in 
the Colorado-to-Gulf colors, red and white. In this manner 
the entire road was logged from Fort Worth to Denver. 


The logging crews made reports to the central office and a 
guide book was prepared. On the right were little maps; on 
the left were logging notes. The entire route logged was given 
in small sections. This in itself was a gigantic task, but the 
men in that central office were not working for pay; they were 
working for an ideal. Nothing was too difficult for them to 
undertake. They not only prepared the copy for the book, but 
they solicited advertisements all along the way to secure funds 
to pay the printers. Advertisers were business men most inter- 
ested in tourist travel: cafe owners, hotel men, rooming house 
operators and garage men. Free camp grounds were provided 
for tourists who were expected to bring tents and camp equip- 
ment. In time a few cabins were built to accommodate 
travelers. 


For years the roads were so full of chugholes that travel 
was still slow, though far speedier than before this road build- 
ing movement came into existence. When there were only 
two or three cars in Dalhart, the owner of one made the 
hazardous ninety-mile trip to Amarillo in his brand-new Aus- 
tin. Seven hours later he phoned back to his brother, “Just 
got to Amarillo. Didn’t have a bit of trouble.” 

The road was being graded from Denver to Fort Worth, 
but few people traveled it. No one knew of this marvelous 
plan so advertising was the next consideration. 

“Not advertising,” declared C. H. Walker, “but over- 
advertising. We've got to get folks here. Let’s get out literature 
telling what it will be some day. Folks will come. If they find 
bad places in the road, they will make such a howl that 
county commissioners will have to get busy and smooth out 
rough places.” 

Folders telling of the marvelous Colorado-to-Gulf Highway 
went to travel bureaus, cafes and individuals urging imme- 
diate use of this highway, which still was not a reality. 

The assistant postmaster in a little Louisiana town wrote: 
“My wife and I want to go to the mountains for a trip. Will 
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we have difficulty getting water for our car in the desert after 
we leave Fort Worth?” 


“That man’s still studying that old geography that marked 
all the Panhandle “The Great American Desert.’ I hope he'll 
come and see our marvelous feed crops,” said one of the 
office force. 

A man entered the office of the Association and reported: 
“We were given cards to fill out, telling our experience on 
this fine road you brag so much about. You fill this thing out 
for me. Be sure to put this down: Between here and Channing 
our front wheels went into a sand pocket chughole and my 
wife went through the windshield. She is in the hospital 
here.” 

Similar incidents came with such frequency that it made 
officials unhappy, but they knew that these were but growing 
pains. When these were reported, the county responsible sent 
out a road gang and the menace was reduced. 


C. H. Walker bought out the Dalhart Texan and devoted 
much valuable space to that road dream he had fostered. 

People from Waco to Galveston were indifferent. This road 
seemed so far from them that they could not realize its impor- 
tance. Another Gulf town was wildly eager to become the 
terminal of the road. Brownsville was finally accepted as the 
southern terminal. Then other changes were made. The 
name became Colorado-Gulf, dropping the “to”. Travel ought 
to flow both ways and this name suggested both directions. 
Another arrow was added to the insignia so that now the 
arrows pointed different directions, thus subtly suggesting 
two-way travel. 


C. H. Walker was president of the Association in 1921-22. 
He spent his time visiting town after town and talking good 
roads. He stopped at Childress to buy gasoline. A rival road 
led directly north to Canadian, a road started long after C. H. 
Walker had begun to spread the good road gospel. 

“Which road does most of the travel north from here fol- 
low? This way? Or that?” 

“Most of ’em go this way,” pointing toward Canadian. 

Walker felt this accounted for the reduction in travel over 
the Colorado-Gulf route. 
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He got out a twenty dollar bill to pay for his gas. While 
the attendant was trying to make change, Walker asked, “If 
a tourist asks you which way to go to Colorado, which way 
do you tell hime” | 

“No skin off my back which way he goes,” was the answer. 
“Usually I just point that way.” He pointed to the rival road. 

“Never mind about that change,” returned Walker. “The 
next time a man asks you which way to go, point this way,” 
and he set off northward along the Colorado-Gulf. 


The business grew to such proportions and contributions, 
often unsolicited, rolled in so generously that, in 1921, a paid 
full-time secretary, Captain Bernard M. McMahon, a veteran 
of World War I, was appointed. A seven-passenger Nash was 
bought, painted white with name and insignia of the associa- 
tion on both sides. 


Captain McMahon travelled from Denver to Brownsville, 
stopping at each town. Usually he invited a car full of citizens 
of a town to drive with him to the next place. They felt 
honored to be selected and he was happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to sell the idea of the road to them and to make 
friends. 

As his car rolled through a Negro district south of Waco. 
it produced a sensation. The dread Klux Klan was strong and 
active, and that white car meant to the Negroes a threatened 
visit from white-robed men. Negroes scattered like tumble- 
weeds before a north wind. 


Captain McMahon had an inspiration. To give the project 
dignity and make it become important in the minds of the 
people along the way, a widely advertised official inspection 
tour was planned. In order that the importance of keeping 
it to the schedule might be stressed, a notice was sent to each 
town far in advance. On a certain date, the inspection party 
would arrive at the town at a certain hour; so many minutes 
would be allowed for conference, speaking or entertainment; 
then the party would move on promptly at a specified hour. 

This advance advertising produced results far beyond their 
expectations. At almost every town along the way, cars came 
to meet the officials. Sometimes delegations of interested citi- 
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zens would be waiting at a neighboring town to serve as 
escort to their own town which was next on the route. 

Each such demonstration of interest delighted the officials, 
who dashed by waving glad greetings. Leading the way they 
arrived with a flourish and left on the schedule to the dot. 
Lunches at noon and dinners at night were given them all 
along the way. 

In the official car were the president, C. H. Walker, Dal- 
hart; vice-president, Hugh L. Small, Fort Worth; J. O. 
Wickoff, then of Clayton, New Mexico, later of Raton, 
New Mexico, a director and afterwards president; and Cap- 
tain Bernard McMahon, secretary. 


In deference to the vice-president, the longest stay was 
made at Fort Worth. A banquet Saturday night was followed 
by a restful weekend. This fitted them for the strain of Mon- 
day, which was slated to begin with a breakfast at Alvarado. 


The visit to Alvarado furnished the high point on the entire 
trip. As the officials topped a high hill north of the town, 
they saw forty-five cars lined up by the roadside to meet 
them. Floats, beautifully decorated, with banners flying, and 
loaded with pretty girls, were waiting to lead them into the 
town. ; 


While they ate breakfast at the Alvarado Hotel, strains of 
music from a band floated in the windows from the band- 
stand in front of the hotel. A crowd, circus-day size and 
equally as enthusiastic, milled about the grandstand where 
speeches were made to responsive, cheering listeners. People 
were everywhere about, men, women, whole families. Every- 
body welcomed the officials. Cleburne had bid for this high- 
way and these men had favored Alvarado instead of Cleburne. 
Alvarado could not do enough to show appreciation. Every- 
one was host for the day. A farm-woman called out, over the 
tops of many heads, “Come out and see us, Mr. Walker. Come 
out and stay a week.” Alvarado had built a 10 x 30 foot sign- 
board, advertising the Colorado-Gulf Highway, showing only 
these towns: Waco, Alvarado, Fort Worth, Dalhart, Colorado 
Springs, Denver. Wichita Falls and Amarillo were not in- 
cluded in the list. 


At Brownsville the tour terminated with a wild-game din- 
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ner at Matamoras, with squirrel, wild duck, turkey, venison. 
The story of the capture of the wild duck was told. Mexicans 
bored eye-holes in large dry gourds, put them over their 
heads as masks, waded out into the river and waited. Wild 
ducks swam about, unsuspecting. When one came near a 
Mexican, the man caught it by its feet, pulled it beneath the 
water, wrenched off the head, put the fowl in a sack, and 
waited for another victim. 

The Colorado-Gulf movement struggled for many years 
without state aid; the members of the Highway Department, 
which was instituted in 1917, listened courteously to all pleas 
for funds for completing this road but did nothing. 

After several years, C. H. Walker was again sent to the 
Legislature. “Good Roads” was still his theme, and during 
this term of office he concentrated on the Colorado-Gulf 
road. The basic work had been done by volunteer labor and 
local funds. Now the Highway Department took over the 
project and paved the entire road. 

Denver in the Rockies was finally joined by a hard ribbon 
of asphalt to Brownsville by the sea. 


% *% % % 


Parched grass crackled under foot. Dust rose in stifling 
masses in the wake of men and animals. The sun burned a 
path across a cloudless, pottery-blue heaven. Occasionally a 
little breeze came, then gasped away into stillness. Cows 
switched tails angrily, brushing away the swarming flies. The 
air rose and fell in shimmering patches called by the cowboys 
Lazy Lawrences. Those shifting splotches of air moving over 
the yellowed summer grass made the still world seem more 
still. 


V ee Building 


Three towns were started in the Panhandle in the Seven- 
ties— Mobeetie, Tascosa, and Clarendon, founded in order of 
their mention. 

Mobeetie and Tascosa were the usual type of Western 
town, rough, disorderly, with an element of stable, law- 
abiding citizens. 

Clarendon was unique. It was built by a colony of culti- 
vated, extremely pious people who would not allow whiskey 
or rough characters to enter their town. Clarendon was soon 
dubbed “Saints’ Roost” and wore this slur as a crown. 

When in the Eighties two railroads, the Santa Fe and the 
Fort Worth & Denver City, as it was then called, began build- 
ing through this sparsely settled area, men selected spots that 
seemed logical locations for towns and held lot sales. Some- 
times towns were built at these locations; sometimes the towns 
flourished for a while then passed away forever. Many men 
discovered that they had an unsuspected ability. They were 
natural town builders. 

As late as 1891, the Panhandle was sparsely settled. Little 
towns were strung along the railroad, but they had an unfin- 
ished, temporary look. There were no fences about the homes. 
There were no shrubs, no trees in the towns. Houses looked 
as if they were alight for a moment and would take off at 
any time for some distant destination. People in town usually 
lived in houses, mostly shacks, with a few rather well-built 
houses in every town. 

The type of architecture most prevalent was a two-room 
house with two front doors, with or without a small stoop 
before the doors. Sometimes a house had an ell behind it. 
Near almost every house was a mound that indicated that the 
occupants had dug a storm house, since fear of tornadoes was 
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prevalent. Sometimes these storm cellars were used as bed- 
rooms; sometimes as store rooms. They were cooler than the 
houses and perishables were less apt to spoil in them. 

Some towns had school houses used on Sunday for service 
when the occasional minister appeared. A few people were 
attempting to farm, and, in the stores, hoes and rakes could 
be bought. There were even a few gardens by this time, 
though on the ranches there was an established antipathy to 
the use of a hoe. It was beneath the dignity of a cowboy to 
take a garden tool in hand. Stories are told of cowboys who 
got together and “made medicine” when they were asked to 
work in the garden. By common consent the tools were lost 
and nothing was done about it by the ranch owner. 

Occasionally news came of the starting of a new town 
inland. Sometimes these towns lived; sometimes they joined 
the group of ghost towns. Towns were beset by many factors, 
many of which were beyond their control. The change in 
trail driving methods, the routing of a railroad, the discovery 
of oil, elections to choose a county seat, drought, etc. All 
affected the destinies of towns. 

A town often was built to fulfill the dream of one man. 
The towns had characteristics in common, but each mani- 
fested individuality. The material in this section should give 
the reader some insight into town building on the High 
Plains. (See map on front end sheet for ghost towns. ) 


30 Watching for Syne of the BSoar; BP 


E. Hoover was co-partner in a store in Kiowa, Kansas. 

He noted that his store daily sold one hundred and fifty 
wagon loads of goods to the construction crew that was 
extending the Santa Fe southwest from Kiowa. He made up 
his mind to beat that railroad to Texas and to start a business 
at the first town that was built up on the line. 


He left his partner in charge and persuaded a number 
of men to go with him. 


“Let's go down there and play a waiting game,” suggested 
Hoover. “There’s no telling which way the railroad will be 
laid. Lipscomb County is right in the path of this road so 
let's sit down somewhere in Lipscomb County and wait and 
watch.” 


A wagon was fitted up and the boys and Hoover set out 
for Texas, walking most of the way. 


_ They settled down not far from Kiowa Creek. 


They found that, south of them, Wolf Creek bisected 
Lipscomb County, and that strong-flowing, spring-fed streams 
ran into Wolf Creek from both north and south. 


There were few people in the county, for this was ranch 
territory. South of Wolf were two large ranches, the Box T in 
the east, the Seven K in the west. North of the creek were 
other ranches and much free grass. 


Hoover and his boys, as he called them, were soon joined 
by Mack Jones, who ran a whiskey wagon through the range. 
Hoover set up a tent for his home while the boys slept on 
the ground or in Mack Jones’ wagon. Occasionally Mack left 
them and drove west in search of customers, usually venturing 
without seeing a person or selling a drink. 


Cowboys came by the Hoover camp one day and were dis- 
appointed because this was not a store. They needed work 
clothes and needed them now. 

H. E. Hoover immediately set out for Kiowa and stocked 
up a store in his wagon. He came back and stopped his wagon 
beneath the one tree anywhere in sight. He filled the limbs 
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of that tree with goods on display. 

Often the cowboys came to buy something and found the 
boys away from home and the store gone. They learned in 
time that Hoover had gone to Kiowa to restock. ' 

That summer, the summer of 1886, there was a stampede 
toward Lipscomb County, most of the people being from near 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas, brought by the news that a railroad 
was being built toward Lipscomb. If a railroad was built, 
towns would be platted. If towns were started, the population 
would increase and the county would soon be organized. One 
of the towns would doubtless be made the county seat. Those 
incoming men dreamed of town building, of starting stores, 
of making fortunes. 

So it was that the Santa Fe Railroad, still building at a 
distance, developed Lipscomb County. 

One question was asked and answered in various ways. At 
what point will the Santa Fe enter the county? The railroad 
had made three surveys, one across the north part of the 
county, one following Wolf Creek, and one on the divide 
between Wolf Creek and the Canadian River on the south, 
sO one guess seemed as good as another. 

A company of men from Kansas decided that the most 
logical route was up Wolf Creek, with its gentle slopes, its 
beautiful groves, its fertile valleys, and its shallow water. 
They bought twenty-four sections of Box T land, paying 
$15,000 as down payment, and platted a town on the east 
edge of the county on the banks of Wolf Creek. Since the 
Box T Ranch had been started by a Canadian company, 
known as the Dominion Land and Cattle Company, they 
named the town Dominion. Lots sold for as much as a hun- 
dred dollars each. In their advertising literature, they repre- 
sented Dominion as being a town of five thousand population. 
No local person contested that statement for there were fully 
five thousand prairie dogs living in little mounds in Dominion. 
A hotel was built in the town, but no one ran it and no other 
houses were erected. Dominion, the first town in Lipscomb 
County, was started in the summer of 1887. 


Then a new and exciting movement, county organization, 
was advocated, and a battle for the county seat began. 
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J. W. Arthur filed on a section near the center of the 
county, knowing that this was the logical location for the 
county seat. He platted the town of Lipscomb and feverishly 
urged people to build there. 

“The bigger the town the better chance we have to get the 
county seat when the county is organized,” he argued. 

A sod house was built for a restaurant. 

Arthur built a store of cottonwood pickets and hauled goods 
down from Dodge City. 

A church was erected by the Dunkards who hauled lumber 
from Dodge City. The first service was held in June. Services 
became social events. Cowboys attended, drunk or sober. They 
were drunk the night they contributed two hundred and fifty 
dollars to the preacher, for that was a good sized fortune in 
Lipscomb County, and all they meant to do was to provide 
the preacher with necessities. 

Down in the southern part of the county, two young men, 
E. C. Gray and George Patton, studied the question of the 
probable location of the Santa Fe. They felt sure that the road 
would follow the divide between Wolf Creek and the Cana- 
dian River. 

They watched and waited while the road built nearer and 
nearer, evidently on the southern course. Now the question 
those boys debated was: At just what point will the road enter 
the state? The man who owned that lucky section could start 
a town, or could make money by selling his land to a townsite 
promoter. Gray and Patton made a gentlemen’s agreement. 
They would buy sections, side by side. If Patton’s was the 
lucky section, Patton would give Gray one-half of the profit. 
If Gray proved to be the better guesser, he would share 
equally with Patton. 

Gray’s section turned out to be the point of entry. He 
divided with Patton when he sold the land to the railroad, 
but somehow the news of the agreement between the two 
young men seeped into railroad circles, so that officials 
demanded that Patton’s name also appear on the deed. 

On the Gray section the town of Higgins, the third town 
in Lipscomb County, was started in July. A saloon was the 
first business. It was housed in a tent set up for the purpose. 
The next business was the Bungalow Hotel. This was one of 
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the succession of such hostelries located in towns near the 
end of construction, each in turn, spoken of as the terminal 
town. The Bungalow Hotel used a tent for a kitchen st 
dining room, and tents for bedrooms. 

H. E. Hoover started a general merchandise store in a shia 
car on the siding. Higgins was thus founded. 

Although Lipscomb had been voted the county seat, J. W. 
Arthur had no assurance that it would remain the county 
seat. There was talk of other locations. The commissioners 
met on August 8th and rented two buildings in Lipscomb as 
office and court space; still Arthur would not be safe until a 
courthouse was built. 

A feature of that meeting was the examination of the report 
of the butcher who did business in western style. He hung 
up a beef, left pencil and pad on a table, and went about his 
ranch business, leaving the door of his shop unlocked. A cus- 
tomer cut off the portion of beef he preferred, weighed it on 
the butcher's scales, made a note of his purchase and paid 
for it when he happened to meet the butcher. 

The commissioners did not question the sanitary conditions 
of the shop, nor the methods of operation, but a strict account- 
ing of the butcher’s source of supply was demanded. 

Since Dominion did not become a railroad town, its Kansan 
founders platted a town near Arthur’s town and called it 
South Lipscomb. They planned to move the hotel from 
Dominion and set it up in the town they had platted so they 
began work on a foundation for the hotel. 

That hotel was J. W. Arthur’s most formidable enemy. It 
would give South Lipscomb an appearance of permanence 
that might attract the county seat across the short space from 
Lipscomb into South Lipscomb. Arthur hastened to make a 
deal with those aggressive Kansans. Soon the hotel from 
Dominion was settled in Arthur’s town, being operated by a 
man named Gilbert, and known as the Gilbert House. No 
one knew the terms of that deal. South Lipscomb died in being 
born, though lot owners paid taxes there for many years. 

Arthur had a town which was recognized as the county 
seat; he had defeated the rival town and secured the hotel, but 
still he wore an uneasy crown. He had opposition in the 
northern part of the county. Another town was started in 
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December by Kansans and Missourians. It took the name of 
a Kansas capitalist, George Timms. 

Timms City grew alarmingly fast. Not far from Kiowa 
Creek, near where the Hoover wagon once made its stand, a 
big hotel, a livery stable, a blacksmith shop, several saloons, 
other business houses, a post office and many residences sprang 
up like toadstools after a rain. No wonder J. W. Arthur slept 
fitfully through the long months before the contract for the 
courthouse was let and the building erected. After that, he 
felt safe; according to Texas law, he had the county seat 
for five years, at least. 

Timms City gradually faded from view. Houses were 
moved to other towns. A man wrote years afterwards about 
going to the vacant hotel and camping. There were other 
houses still left, and it gave him a weird feeling to listen 
to the wind in the empty rooms, and to walk the deserted 
streets. Timms City was dead, and little remained in a few 
years to show that once people lived, and dreamed, and felt 
the sense of home at this remote spot on the plains. 

That railroad caused five towns to be built in Lipscomb 
County in 1887: 

Dominion, which was noted only for its hotel and its prairie 
dogs. For many years people wrote to ask for information 
about their “wharfage property” along Wolf Creek, which had 
never floated a boat larger than a skiff; 

Lipscomb, which was built as a county seat and was appre- 
hensive for months until it became sure that the county 
offices would not be moved to some other location; 

Higgins, which was the terminal town of the railroad for 
some time, and which started two young men to fortune 
because they had the foresight to buy the land needed for 
the town, and then sell the land to the railroad; 

South Lipscomb, a rival of Lipscomb with the Dominion 
hotel to be the main drawing card. That hotel was diverted 
to the town of Lipscomb, and South Lipscomb died; 

Timms City, which was “a year in growing and four years 
in dying”, as H. E. Hoover said. 


During the succeeding years, tides of settlement ebbed and 
flowed. Finally a Kansan, W. E. Merydyth, a real estate man, 
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settled in the county and brought many others by suggesting 
that agricultural methods be fitted to the Panhandle. Since 
that time, Lipscomb County citizens have both farmed and 
ranched, and many fortunes have been made. 

There are five towns in Lipscomb County today, hipseontt 
and Higgins being among them. Lipscomb, still the county 
seat, nestles down among the trees along Wolf Creek, a bit of 
the old West left intact. There are no saloons, no gambling 
dens, none of the rowdy element of many western towns, but 
the spirit of the west is manifest. 

A railroad, the Rock Island, now crosses the northern part 
of the county, so sometimes, on calm days, a faint whistle of 
a distant locomotive comes from either the south or the north, 
but Lipscomb is still an inland town. Court week today is as 
exciting as court week used to be long ago, for the outside 
world finds its way to Lipscomb. 

Few cases of serious law violation arise in the county. An 
election in Lipscomb has the general atmosphere of a club 
meeting in which someone rises and says, “I move that we 
re-elect the present officers by acclamation.” Several cry out, 
“T second the motion,” and the presiding officer does not wait 
for a question. He declares the officers elected. 

This is a county without industries. No siren sounds with- 
in the boundaries of Lipscomb, no industrial payroll is met. 
The land is dedicated to the cow and the plow. There is a 
sprinkling of Texas-born citizens in the county, but most of 
the people came from Kansas. Today they are Texans to the 
very core. 

There is always peace in Lipscomb, and there always has 
been since the passing of those days when pioneers looked 
eagerly toward the northeast to determine where the smoke 
of the Santa Fe would first appear. 
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When news reached the Panhandle ranches in 1886 that 
two railroads were building toward the Panhandle, the cow- 
boys were disgusted. No longer was there need of trailing to 
market. Markets would come to the ranchmen. Trailing now 
would mean a few days of hard work, bringing cattle to a 
railroad station, “chousing” them up a chute into a cattle car, 
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then going back to the ranch to tend more cattle to be brought 
to the railroad another day. Perhaps a boy would be lucky 
enough to be sent along with the cattle car to feed and water 
the stock at various stops on the road to market but that 
would be only one or two of the hands and there would be no 
camping out at night, no singing to keep the cattle calm in 
the darkness, no dashing rides after stampeding herds. The 
romance of cattle work would be gone when the railroads 
came. 


37 Which Shall it be— Ayr or Grenada? 


I n the late Eighties, Deaf Smith County was a cattleman’s 
paradise because of the rich, free grass. There was nothing 
to disturb the cattle. There was not a town in the county. 
The county was not organized, and no one had talked of 
organizing it. 

Robert Montgomery, townsite promoter for the Fort Worth 
and Denver City Railroad, and a son-in-law of the president 
of the road, Gen. G. M. Dodge, dreamed of running a tap 
road out from Washburn to the center of Deaf Smith, start- 
ing a town and getting the county seat before anyone else 
waked up to the possibilities and started a rival movement. 
He felt that he must move quickly and quietly. 

One cold, dark night, the 20th of January, 1890, five 
wagons slipped out of Washburn and went westward. Some 
of the wagons were well loaded since several of the furtive 
adventurers meant to stay for months. 

By daylight, they were in Palo Duro Canyon. On the plains 
beyond they went slowly, looking for corner posts so as to 
start a survey of the county. The only surveying that had been 
done was part of the limits of the T-Anchor Ranch. When 
they found one of the established corner posts, surveying 
began. H. H. Granger and W. D. Twitchell, surveyors, set the 
tripod while every member of the party served as chain 
bearers, walking for fifty miles. Corner posts were estab 
lished, as they felt sure, for all times. The reckonings of those 
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men were not likely to be questioned by anyone. 

A section was decided upon as the townsite; streets and 
alleys were laid off and marked with sticks which the men 
called “stobs”. These wooden markers had to be hauled many 
miles from a creek along which a few trees grew. Tents were 
set up and provision was made for permanent living for the 
Killoughs, Jack and Joe, who meant to make this their home. 
Wagons were dispatched to Amarillo for lumber for a town- 
site office. 

Bob Montgomery named the town. A wind storm raged 
for days, so he called it Air, changing the spelling to Ayr to 
lend the name distinction. 

All the party left except the Killough boys, and one other 
person. Joe and Jack Killough filed on cornering sections and 
dug dugouts close together. Jack Killough sent for his wife, 
Martha, who was so kind that the cowboys who strayed by 
Ayr, often remarked, “Jack Killough’s wife’s an angel. She 
keeps that dugout like a parlor and she'll get up the darkest 
night there is, any time of the night, to cook a good hot meal 
for a cowboy passing by.” 

Joe’s mother came and kept house for him in his dugout. 
At last she began to run a hotel to accommodate freighters 
and cowboys, who came to get their mail at the Ayr post- 
office, which was established in a short time. 

At the same time, another town was being started. Dave 
McBride and A. L. Ridings came up from Vernon with the 
intention of being among the first settlers in the proposed 
town. Dave McBride was a well driller, with visions of town 
building. A. L. Ridings was a skilled blacksmith. Both pro- 
fessions were needed in a pioneer country. 

Dave bought every old house he could find at Vernon, tore 
them down, saved every scrap of lumber, even saving the old 
nails, and moved all to Deaf Smith County to be used in 
building a town. A. L. Ridings came to do the building for 
Dave. 

From Amarillo to the southwest there was a fairly distinct 
road beaten out by freighters, who took goods to ranchers on 
the South Plains and to New Mexico. 

_ Another road had been projected. To mark it the surveyor 
had placed at intervals little squares of sod. Dave McBride 
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plowed a furrow along these mounds to make the road plainer. 
He walked those fifty miles, guiding a four-horse team that 
pulled the plow. Along that McBride furrow wagons traveled 
and started a new road. Following that road, three wagons 
left Amarillo, loaded with the Ridings family, their house- 
hold goods, and Dave’s lumber. 

The beautiful landscape which that party saw on that 
drive was a sight now gone from the prairies forever: Miles 
and miles of unbroken sod, covered over with deep, glisten- 
ing, waving grass, giving a tint of rose to the earth. Not a 
house. Not a fence. Nothing but grass and frequent herds of 
antelope and mustangs. 

There were no houses at the new town. A. L. Ridings set 
up his tent and soon other tents were scattered about on the 
prairie. Houses were built. All the Ridings had work to do, 
even the children. 

Debardeleben and Hunter, merchants of Amarillo, em- 
ployed McBride to build them a store, one hundred forty 
feet long. Since McBride was a well driller and loved to dig 
in the ground, he always saw to it that a cellar was dug under 
every house he built. He dug a cellar the full length of the 
store, one hundred forty feet, and the Ridings boys were worn 
out each night after pitching dirt out of that cellar all day 
long. 

Freighters, going from New Mexico to Amarillo and back, 
stopped over in this new town, Grenada, going and coming. 
Mrs. Ridings ran a hotel for their accommodation. They still 
stopped with her after Debardeleben and Hunter increased 
their stock so that the freighters no longer needed to drive 
on to Amarillo. The store, that long cellar, a warehouse and 
even barns were filled with goods. The freighters could fill 
an order, be it for wagon wheels, pins, rock salt, piece goods, 
lace, saddles, drugs, jewsharps, posts, wire, chains, ropes, 
rocking chairs, anything. Wagons from New Mexico came; 
wagons from various South Plains towns; wagons rolled out 
at all hours; wagons stood about, much of every day, waiting 
for orders to be filled and the wagons packed. All of the 
drivers of these freight wagons ate at the Ridings Hotel. 

While the two towns were growing, a petition had been 
circulated, asking for a date to vote on county organization 
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and to select a county seat. The date agreed on was October 
SpelouO: 

Both Ayr and Grenada were candidates for the county seat. 
A tallyman was sent by each box to the rival voting box to 
check the eligibility of the voters. 

The tallyman from Ayr spent the night before election in 
the home of friends, the C. G. Witherspoons. Next morning, 
Mrs. Witherspoon, popular, impeccable Mrs. Witherspoon, 
prepared a delicious breakfast, even sacrificing one of her 
precious chickens as a treat for their friend. 

The Ayr tallyman ate with his watch on the table before 
him, then hurried off to the Ridings home, where the election 
was held. He found that a number of voters had cast their 
ballots and had gone. 

The visiting tallyman showed his watch and charged the 
Grenada voting judge with illegal methods of voting. 

Emmett Powers snorted, and, with a string of profanity, 
remarked: “I am judge of this election. I opened the polls by 
my time, and I’m not responsible if your Waterbury is too 
slow, and there’s nothing you can do about it.” 

And there wasn’t. Some people suggested that Emmett 
Powers set his watch up; some even hinted that Mrs. Wither- 
spoon planned that elaborate breakfast in order to delay the 
tallyman. To the day of his death John Ridings felt guilty 
about the vote he cast early that morning, for he lacked one 
day of being twenty-one. He had yielded to the persuasion 
of Grenada citizens. 

Whether or not devious methods were used at the polls, 
Grenada got the vote. 

Another blow, far more deadly than the loss of the county 
seat, was struck at Ayr. The equipment for laying the railroad 
from Washburn to Ayr was billed to Washburn. When it 
reached Wichita Falls, the billing was changed, and the mate- 
rial was shipped out west of Wichita Falls. No reason for the 
switch of plans was given the Ayr citizens. 

There was another Grenada in Texas, so no _ postoffice 
could be granted unless the town changed its name. In a 
year or more, Jerry Dean of Kansas, the first county judge 
(1890-1896), named the town, La Plata. 

Soon a railroad answered the question: Will our county 
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When the Pecos Valley Railroad, now a part of the Santa 
Fe system, built through the county in 1898, the town of 
Hereford was started. All the town of La Plata moved to 
Hereford except the courthouse and the C. G. Witherspoon 
house. County Judge J. P. Connell and other officials drove 
to La Plata daily to transact business. This custom prevailed 
until the glad day when the courthouse could be legally 
moved to Hereford and Hereford could be made the county 
seat. 

After the road failed to build to Ayr, the town pulled up 
“stobs” and died. Both Ayr and Grenada (La Plata) took their 
places among the ghost towns of the Panhandle. 

Mirages surround Hereford today, and, as a visitor ap- 
proaches, the town appears in shimmering, lifted beauty in 
an atmospheric blur that softens the edges of the growing 
skyline. 
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All over the Panhandle, there are sites of ghost towns. 
They were built, flourished, died. Reasons for their passing 
varied. Some few towns were founded by a group that dis- 
sipated and scattered and left nothing behind but a memory. 
Sometimes a town was built by a dishonest promoter who 
had no intention of building a town. He meant to sell lots,, 
pocket the money and depart, usually “between suns” for 
safety. Some towns were promoted in good faith in an agri- 
cultural section and failed because prolonged drought brought 
about crop failures and used up all the money of those on 
whom the town depended for support. Oil-field towns flour- 
ished for awhile, then it was discovered that there was no oil 
at that spot so houses were picked up on wagons and moved 
to other locations. Occasionally a town was a thriving county 
seat town; an election would be held and the courthouse 
would be moved and the town would die. (See map on front 
end sheet for ghost towns on the High Plains. ) 
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ees in Parmer County, is a cow-town by name, cow~ 
town by dominant occupation, cow-town by prevailing 
business interest. 

The Pecos Valley Railroad, known as the Pea Vine, was 
built through the XIT pastures southwest from Amarillo in 
the late Nineties. Later it was taken over by the Santa Fe. 
No doubt the builders had in mind a name for the switch that 
they planned to locate on a certain spot indicated on the map, 
but, if they had, the name was never attached to that embry- 
onic town. 

Cows gave Bovina its name. 

The Syndicate Company, known as the XIT’s, fed cattle 
at that switch and so cattle haunted the neighborhood. As a 
train drew near, the engineer saw dark red blotches on the 
track. The train came to a halt, the trainmen got out and 
drove away bunches of cows that were waiting to be fed. 
“Bovine transportation hazards,” these cattle were termed and 
from this expression came the name of the town, Bovina. 

While the road was being built, a change was taking place 
in the Syndicate Company. Spring Lake Division proved to be 
too large to be handled easily, so the officials cut off the 
northern part and named it the Bovina Pasture. They built 
headquarters near the switch and made John Armstrong the 
manager of the Bovina Division. 

The first store was located in a half dugout and was owned 
by Bill Merserfelder. Bill sold out to Tom Hoagland, who took 
Jack Gaithers in as a partner. 

It was an ordinary small-town store, but two articles carried 
in stock, tobacco and cheese, had a special social value. Men 
sat about the stove and smoked or chewed tobacco and 
swapped cow tales. Occasionally a man would get hungry, go 
to the back of the store, cut a slice from the head of cheese on 
the counter, exposed to all the germs of the world, get some 
crackers, eat, wash all down with water out of the tin bucket 
with the ever-ready community dipper, then back for more 
tobacco and more cow talk. 

Cattle made Bovina grow. Amarillo had been the largest 
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cattle shipping point in the world, but Bovina stole Amarillo’s 
crown. It came about this way: 

In 1902, the XIT’s decided to sell off large tracts of land. 
Many ranches were started near Bovina. These supplied Bo- 
vina with a good shipping business in the immediate vicinity. 
Besides this, herds were driven from two hundred miles down 
on the Pecos, and from even farther south. The Slaughters, 
the Halsells, the Arnetts, the Ellwoods, drove cattle to Bovina 
and waited around until empty cars could be located. 

Sometimes these cattle would be held for five or six weeks; 
frequently, for three. Ten cowboys or more came with each 
herd and each boy brought his string. The little pasture pro- 
vided by the railroad overflowed. There would be herd after 
herd, waiting, with no grass and no water. The XIT’s had 
water and grass in plenty; they had good pastures and the 
best ground water tanks in the whole Western cattle world. 
They employed windmillers, whose sole duty was to keep the 
windmills oiled and operating and the tanks full. 

At last the Syndicate acted as host for herds sent up for 
shipment. The manager of the herd would select an XIT 
tank, and put his cattle out to pasture. The cattle would be 
taking on fat while waiting for someone to ride out from 
town and tell the boys to bring the herd in for shipment; their 
turn had come. 


Bovina’s first hotel was J. M. Majors’ boarding house. 
“Mother” McDonald then went into business and later Mrs. 
Nichols followed suit. More herds brought more men to care 
for them and more buyers, so more boarding houses were pro- 
vided. It was cattle that necessitated the starting of more 
stores and a bank. It was cattle that made Bovina. 

Up and down Main Street, hitching posts and racks were 
placed. Men rode in from ranches nearby and hitched their 
mounts, or else let the reins drag, while the horses grazed 
or stood about, waiting. 

Sam Dunn and Lem Chesshir were notables in Bovina, for 
they were cattle inspectors who worked day and night. The 
Santa Fe sent E. C. Bost, of Amarillo, down to see that 
a train was loaded, order a crew down to take charge, start 
the train north to market, then shove up a string of empties. 
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More herds would be brought up and the pens would fill with 
cattle to be punched up the chute into the cars. The town 
was alive with shippers, buyers and cowboys. Then would 
come the day when shipping season would be over. Bovina 
would settle down into small-townness once again. 


The story has been told of a town on the South Plains 
that moved because of a storm. Jack Carr, later of Amarillo, 
said, when asked if Bovina was the town: 

“Naw, Bovina ain’t never moved. Sorter slipped down the 
street a few blocks, but never has moved.” 

That evidently was what happened. A new business center 
in the cattle industry was needed, so Bovina “sorter slipped 
down the street.” Cattle have always directed activities in 
Bovina. 
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| ae! on a March morning in 1926, a wagon, loaded with 
cafe equipment, fought its way across a wind-whipt 
prairie in the Panhandle of Texas. The driver glanced from 
side to side. He was looking for the town that folks said Ace 
Borger had started in the big middle of a pasture. Two oil 
wells had blown in and Ace thought he might make a fortune 
out of a townsite near them. Ace held a big lot sale on March 
8th and now, on the 13th, J. D. Williams was searching for 
that much-talked-of town, Borger. 

J. D. was a crackerjack hamburger man and knew it. He 
knew it so well that he felt sure that if Ace Borger could 
make money out of building a town, which was on the flank 
of a prairie and was backed up against the breaks of the 
Canadian River, he ought to make money selling hamburgers 
in that town. He had come to try his luck. 

At last he spied a little shack and drove to it. It was the 
townsite office. Ace Borger was there, waiting for folks to 
come to buy or to claim lots already bought. 
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“Where's your town?” asked J. D., looking about. 

Ace waved toward two long furrows, plowed north and 
south, with a strip of sod, fifty feet wide, between them, to 
some short furrows and to stakes, here and there. Furrows 
and stakes evidently marked cross streets and lot locations. 

“That’s it,” he answered. 

J. D. gave a long whistle, stood for a moment, thinking, 
then, shrugging his shoulders, said, “Well, sign me up for a 
business lot. What will it set me back?” 

Ace rattled off prices of corner lots, lots next to the corner, 
lots in the middle of the block, until J. D. stopped him. 

“Do you mean you are highjacking folks like that?” he 
demanded. 

“Those lots are worth every dollar of it right now and next 
week they will be worth more,” Ace returned, confidently. 

“Well, gimme something on Main Street and let me off 
easy,’ J. D. said with a sigh, reaching into an inside coat 
pocket. 

He signed his name to a deed to one-half of lot number 
619 in the middle of a block on Main Street. That twelve- 
and-a-half feet cost him $500, though there was not a roof 
in town except the one under which he stood. He peeled bills 
from his roll like leaves from a cabbage and said, “Now, show 
me Main Street.” 

The two men located stakes marking the boundaries of his 
bit of land. He fronted on that belt of unplowed grass between 
those two long furrows, for that strip was Main Street. 

Without pause, he set up his stand, half-shack, half-tent, 
put his cot along the rear wall, unpacked his food supplies, 
lighted his oil stove and began to fry a hamburger, for he 
needed food. 

Before he could settle down to eat, a wagon stopped in 
front of his shack. The driver left his load of lumber and 
hurried to a stool, saying, 

“Let me have that hamburger. I’m hungry and in a swivet. 
You can fry you one when I am gone.” 

J. D. shoved the first hamburger cooked in the town of 
Borger across the counter to his first customer, then turned 
back to his stove to cook his own dinner. 

Before he could eat, other freighters, all hungry, all in a 
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hurry, rushed in and J. D. served them. 

Buildin’ this town is goin’ to be good business for us,” one 
of them remarked. “Every foot of lumber, every bit of furni- 
ture brought in will have to come in wagons. We want to get 
all we can while gettin’ is good.” 

“So do I,” answered J. D., “so come in when you want a 
good hamburger.” | 


Those wagons left piles of lumber here and there then 
hurried back for more. At the end of the day, the town of 
Borger consisted only of those piles of lumber and that one 
little office building, yet when J. D. Williams counted his 
money he found that he had cleared forty dollars that first 
afternoon. 

The next day and the next and all the time Borger was 
being started, J. D. Williams served hamburgers for break- 
fast, hamburgers for dinner, hamburgers for supper, hambur- 
gers at all hours. He took in a big sack of money each day. 

From the first, getting water was a problem. When he 
hitched up and drove several miles to a creek, he lost money 
for there was no one to run his business. He usually went in 
the night. When a man began to haul water from Sand 
Creek and sell it at $1.50 a barrel, J. D. bought the first bar- 
rel. The next time he served a customer with water, he said, 
as he placed the glass on the counter, “Ten cents, please.” 

“Do you mean to say that you charge a dime for a little 
drink of water?” the astonished customer demanded. 

“Yes. I have to buy it, don’t I?” calmly returned J. D. 

“Well, you certainly are a big-hearted guy, sneered the 
indignant customer. 

Others heard the remark and from that time on, J. D. Wil- 
liams was “Big Heart” Williams. | 

In time he imported ice from Amarillo at great expense. 
Freighting was hard and freighters were not philanthropists. 
Painful memories of ruts, and chugholes, and distance in- 
fluenced their charges. Big Heart did not raise the price of a 
drink of water in spite of this inflation. Ice water, expensive 
as it was, sold for only ten cents a glass, but this consideration 
did not appease the customers. They still called Williams “Big 
Heart” as a slur. 
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J. D. Williams turned this epithet into money, for soon a 
sign, “Big Heart’s” swung above that shack. Men laughed at 
the sign and came to taunt him as they ate a hamburger. 

Big Heart set up a tent behind his place of business and 
moved his cot into it so as to make room for more customers. 

Soon Main Street was no longer a strip of brown prairie 
grass. Those heavily-loaded wagons cut deeper and deeper 
into the ground. In dry weather, the dust was ankle deep. {n 
rainy weather, pedestrians plodded through deep mud, and 
wagons bogged and had to be dragged out of the mire. 

Mud prevailed on the night that J. D. fried some fish, the 
first fish ever served in the town. It was a dark, rainy night. 
Men floundered along, most of them being drunken men. 
One of them sniffed that delicious, tempting odor. He paused, 
reeled into Big Heart’s and asked, “Is that fish I smell?” He 
orabbed a handful of fish and staggered off in the darkness, 
wolfing that treat without benefit of salt, or sauce, or even 
bread. Another met the lucky fish-buyer, smelled the fish 
and came for his handful. Man after man made his wavering 
way down Main Street with fish-filled hands and disappeared 
into the darkness. 


After this Big Heart changed his hamburger stand into a 
cafe. He had been too busy to enlarge his shack, which had 
no doors and only one short counter. He drove to the town of 
Panhandle and bought two counters from the owner of an 
empty store. While he and a companion were loading his 
counters in the wagon, Big Heart remarked, “There are two 
doors here that this fellow doesn’t need, and I do. I'll take 
‘em and I'll pay for ’em the next time I see him.” 

The doors were installed, and the news went out that Big 
Heart had stolen doors for his cafe. Men came to see the 
doors, stopped to tease Big Heart, who sold them a snack 
while he returned laughing insult for laughing insult. 

Big Heart’s cafe was the social center of Borger. There was 
no place to go but to Big Heart’s. Folks were sure of a wel- 
come and a well-cooked meal. Besides, there was always some- 
thing happening there, something that added spice to life. A 
man gave Big Heart a watch as security for his bill. Officers 
recognized it as stolen property. They arrested the man at 
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Big Heart’s, the first arrest in Borger. The officers chained 
the prisoner to a post in the cafe until they found it con- 
venient to take him to a town where there was a jail. During 
this interval, the man was a drawing card for Big Heart, who 
spread the news of the prisoner’s presence. Men flocked in, 
talked to the man and discussed his crime, while they ate 
freely of Big Heart's food. 

Big Heart was too busy making hamburgers with all the 
trimmings, or heaping up a “long-stack” to pay attention to 
the floaters. A man, reeling drunk, fell to the floor and was 
in the way of customers. Big Heart shoved him out into the 
night and worked on. 
~ One of the customers asked, “Do you know who that fel- 
low is?” 

“Just a drunk,” replied Big Heart, casually, as he went on 
with his frying. 

“He’s a member of Ray Terrill’s gang. If that outfit finds 
out how you treated him, your name is mud.” 

Big Heart stopped short and stared at the speaker. He went 
to the door. The man was gone. 

“Guess he picked himself up and left,” said Big Heart, 
hoping that the sudden fear that possessed him would not be 
noticeable in his tones. 

He added, as he turned back to work, “Maybe he was so 
drunk, he didn’t know what happened to him.” 

For days Big Heart studied the face of every stranger, won- 
dering if he was serving a Ray Terrill man, fearing that Ray 
had sent the man to attack him, but nothing further was 
heard of the man in the miry street. 

The toughest men in the criminal world ate at Big Heart’s, 
but never again did he know fear. Yellow Young, Spider Gib- 
son, Wireline Yerkey, Little Crook were good patrons and 
Big Heart welcomed their trade. 

Big Heart had no time to consider the type of men who 
came to eat at his place. He had other troubles. It was hard 
to keep a supply of small change on hand for Borger had no 
bank. It was hard to get food supplies when he needed them 
and in ample quantities. There was nothing easy about carry- 
ing on his business. 

Big Heart was too busy to realize what was going on about 
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him. Folks told him that a thousand people swarmed into 
town in the first four weeks, that five thousand came before 
the second month was gone, and that the number increased 
daily. 

Idle talkers told of two men who met in the lobby of the 
Amarillo Hotel in Amarillo. One asked the other, “Have you 
been to Borger lately?” 

“Not since day before yesterday,” was the answer. 

“Well, you wouldn’t know the town by now,” said the first 
speaker. 

“Big Heart’s” increasing trade was evidence of the feverish 
growth of the town. People came and people went; some 
stayed so that a small core of permanents was established. 


The first summer had sweated itself almost to a close when 
he was told that while most of the houses were on Main 
Street, and that Main Street had stretched out five miles long, 
a few houses had been built on side streets. Borger was no 
longer a string town, but was spreading slowly. 

Big Heart felt this vibrant pulsation of life and growth in 
the weariness of his body, but he never failed a customer. His 
doors never closed after that first day in March, day or night. 
Any time a man came for food, Big Heart served him. 

When his work took him in front of his open door, he 
noted that oil wells made the prairie bristle like a Fuller 
brush. The street was thronged with oil leasers, oil salesmen, 
oil promoters, well drillers, pipeline men, for Borger was an 
oil town in the promotion stage. Big Heart did not analyze 
conditions. He did not know conditions. All he did was to 
feed folks, and order goods to be hauled in from Amarillo 
at fabulous prices so that he might feed more folks. All this 
time he was hoping that a railroad would be built so that 
freight rates would be more reasonable, but he wasted little 
time in hoping. He had to keep his mind on his business. He 
had to fry hamburgers, cook hot cakes, broil steaks, make soup, 
and do all this at lightning speed for Borger was in a hurry. 

Folks began to crowd about Big Heart. Businesses were set 
up all about him but he did not let them divert him from his 
own affairs. He was not disturbed when Mattie, a portly, 
good-looking woman who hailed from Oklahoma, opened up 
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the Forty-Nine Dance Hall next door. The Hall was a rather 
substantial building, with a good dance floor, an orchestra, 
Coleman lamps. Various little tents were set up close to it to 
shelter the girls who were imported to dance with the oil 
field workers. 

That dance hall was a help to Big Heart. He fastened the 
guy ropes of his sleeping tent to the walls of the hall and 
made his quarters more stable. More than that, the hall 
brought him trade. 

A theater, built across the street from Big Heart, was given 
the appropriate name of Rig Theater because of the many oil 
rigs in the neighborhood. The sign was an oil derrick. Big 
Heart welcomed this theater. 

Every improvement worked incidentally in his interests. 
Men ate at Big Heart's, went to the movies, stopped at Big 
Heart’s on their way to Mattie’s dance hall, then came back 
to Big Heart’s before they went to the burrows they called 
home. 

Even the law-enforcers served Big Heart. The sheriff of the 
county, Joe Ownbey, a gentle old cowman, lived at Stinnett, 
while the toughest element of the county walked the streets 
of Borger. Sheriff Ownbey could not keep order in the entire 
county, and, at the same time, serve as town marshal and 
policeman of Borger, so he had to appoint deputies. 

A number of men, who had enforced law in Oklahoma oil 
fields and knew how to cope with the criminals of an oil 
field town, drifted into Borger, saw their opportunity, and 
asked to be appointed deputies. 

After that Oklahoma “law” ruled in a Texas town. They 
arrested men, often without reason, and chained them in a 
tent near Big Heart’s. This boomed Big Heart's trade. 

These Oklahoma-trained officers were popularly credited 
with collecting big sums from business men for so-called pro- 
tection, though they asked nothing of Big Heart. The fact 
that law in Borger was not law, but was force without a 
pretense of justice did not divert Big Heart, nor did he care 
that Borger was a tough town, that bullets flew in the night, 
and that life was held lightly. Little notice was taken of stray 
bullets by anyone unless they whizzed dangerously near. 

Perhaps the depth of the mud in Main Street tended to 
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increase lawlessness and reduce personal dignity. Mud was 
cold and slimy, and almost knee-deep after each rain or melt- 
ing snow. Sometimes Big Heart glanced out of his window, 
and in the darkness saw a mass of writhing, glistening, pant- 
ing men floundering from one side of the street to the other, 
fighting, fighting, just fighting. Not one of them could ever 
tell what they fought about, or who started the fight, nor why 
they kept it up. Blood gushed from noses; heavy blows brought 
forth deep, panting sounds. In the dim light of lanterns, or 
the squares of pale light from the cafe, it was a ghastly sight. 


One night an explosion right behind Big Heart’s broke all 
the glass in town. 

“A boiler burst,” commented Big Heart as he slid a plate 
of hot cakes across the counter to a tool dresser. 

The stock of dynamite at an oil well being drilled nearby 
exploded by accident and a man was killed. Folks came to 
look at the wreckage and stopped to eat at Big Heart’s. 

Human life was of such slight import in Borger that the 
man’s death was a run-of-the-mill occurrence, but the break: 
ing of all that glass was a major calamity. More glass was 
ordered from Amarillo, but was broken in transit. Still more 
was ordered, and finally the glass in all the windows of Bor- 
ger was replaced. 

The cafe was crowded one night when someone looked 
out of the window and called “Fire! Fire!” 

Flames from the Rig Theater were reaching half-way across 
the street, but Big Heart's shack was spared though the fire 
ate its way down the street, devouring flimsy shack after 
flimsy shack. While people crowded the scene, some helping 
and others hindering, Big Heart stood in front of his place 
watching lest a chance spark light on his building. 

The greedy tongues licked their way down the street while 
Big Heart fed the grimy, smoke-stifled men who came and 
ordered food. Men laughed about the excitement of two 
Greeks, brothers, who had a business down the street. When 
the fire started their way, they each grabbed an armful of 
goods and rushed to the prairie. 

“Those papers,” cried one of the brothers. “All those deeds 
and notes! I must get them.” 
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“Don't try it, brother,” cried the other. “They are way in 
the back of the store. The fire is back there. Don’t try it.” 

Every man who came to Big Heart’s told of the brother 
who rushed to the prairie, put down an armful of goods, ran 
back for another, all the time begging his brother to let the 
papers burn. | 

So excited and anxious was the man that he did not notice 
that as he put down the goods some one picked them up and 
disappeared in the shadows. When he finally induced his 
brother to come out to safety, all the stock that he had saved 
was gone. 

The heart of the town burned, but better buildings soon 
replaced those first rough houses, and Borger grew so fast and 
so steadily that the drifting, shifting, milling, coming-and- 
going population that swirled about the small group of per- 
manents was estimated to be 50,000 in six months time. 

Borger had started in March of 1926, but when fall came, 
Big Heart knew that he must have room. He bought the other 
half of lot Number 619. He had thought that $500 was an 
exorbitant price to pay for the first half, but he was now accus- 
tomed to Borger real estate prices so he did not protest when 
he had to pay $2,500 for the other twelve-and-a-half feet. 

The town grew as fall gave way to winter, a winter marked 
by heavy snows. The first snowfall was so heavy that nothing 
could be hauled into Borger; cow chips were too wet to burn; 
coal was soon exhausted; a gasoline shortage arose; Borger 
suffered. 

Big Heart’s supply of gasoline took him and his patrons 
through the period of stress. He had food enough so that no 
one went hungry, though in the last few days of town-isola- 
tion, Big Heart served nothing but beans and crackers. 

Borger continued to experience a hectic growth. Money 
flowed as freely as the oil that gushed from the ground. For- 
tunes were made, fortunes were lost, more wells were drilled, 
more businesses were started and Borger took on city ways. 
The town was incorporated, city officers took over, Oklahoma 
law-enforcers were ousted, Texas law prevailed, justice was 
demanded and was meted out. Big Heart worked steadily and 
quietly during all these changes, enlarging his plant to meet 
increasing demands. 
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Stories of “Big Heart” date back to that chill March morn- 
ing when he set up his shack. One often told is of one of the 
many volunteers from Borger in World War II. He wrote a 
letter home saying, 

“One pitch dark night in Italy a bunch of us were creeping 
up a mountain, hoping to get back to our buddies in safety. 
We were afraid to stand for we did not want the sharpshooters 
to find us. We inched along on our bellies, talking in low 
tones. 

“I listened to two men. One was a major and the other 
was a private called Treetop Chumley because he was so tall, 
taller than any tree back in Borger. Bullets were whizzing all 
about us. We could hear the boom of heavy artillery. 

“The major said, ‘Gee, I’m hungry. I wish I had some good 
old United States food.’ 

“So do I,’ Treetop answered. ‘And I want it to be Texas 
grub, too.’ 

““Me, too, answered the major. ‘Td like some food like 
some I had in a little Panhandle town called Borger.’ 

“Treetop stopped crawling and said, ‘I'll bet you've et at 
Big Heart's!’ 

“The major paused and said, ‘Well! That beats everything. 
Big Heart! Big Heart here in Italy! Wouldn’t you like to have 
some o’ Big Heart’s good old bacon an’ beans?’ 

“T butted in and said I’d twirled a stool at Big Heart’s, and 
from that day on we three were buddies.” 

That letter was pasted on Big Heart’s wall and men came 
to read and stayed to eat. 

J. D. Williams went to Borger to make money. He has 
succeeded far beyond his dreams. Not only has he acquired 
wealth, but he has earned a name. Far and near he is known 
as Big Heart, the man who made the first hamburger in Bor- 
ger; as Big Heart, the philanthropist, who sold water in the 
early days at only ten cents a glass. 


1 McMaster Store & Postoffice 
2 Wright & Farnsworth Gen'l, Store 
3 Malvy Surveyors Office 
4, Charley Ross Millinery 
5 Shelton Drug Store 
6 Russell Hotel 
7 P.H, Seawall Jewelry 
8 Cattle Exchange Saloon 
9 Scotty Wilson's Restaurant 
10 John King Drug Store 
11 Jim East Saloon 
12 Joe Krause & Tobe Robinson 
Livery Stables 
13 Louis Bozeman Residence 
14 Dunn & Jenkins Saloon 
15 Jess Sheets Restaurant 
16 Henry Kimball Blacksmith 
Shop 
17 Mickey McCormick Livery 
Stable 
18 Adobe Shacks 
19 Cone & Duran Merchantile 
20 J.W. Cone Residence 
21 I. Rinehart Store 
22 Duran Residence 
23 Rinehart Residence 
24 Adobe 
. 25 Adobe 
26 H.H. Wallace, Lawyer, Res, 
27 Jack Ryan Residence 
28 Dunn Residence 
29 Mrs. Jess Sheets, Residence 
30 Drift-wood Brown's Residence 
31 Bynum Residence 
32 Jess Jenkins Residence 
33 C.B, Vivian Residence 
34 I.P. Ryland, Lawyer, Res, 
35 Y. Sordenor 
3% Mickey McCormick Residence 
37 Migue Tefollio 
38 Cruz Torjillo 
39 Jose Castello 
40 Widow Moore Residence 
41 Mark Snider Residence 
42 Fisherman Russell Residence 
43 John Ross, Cowhand 
44 Henry Kimball & Frank 
Romero Residence 
45 Dr. J.M. Shelton, M.D, 
46 Wallick Place 
47 Marian Armstrong, County 
Treasurer 
48 Dugout 
49 Austin's Residence 
50 Juan Gomez, Alfonso Padillo, 
Felis Castillo 1 
51 Frosty Tomb Residence 
52 Mae's Place 
53 Josephine Rice Place 
54 Emma Walker Place 
55 Dollie Varden Place 
56 Dan Cole Residence 
57 Slats, Manager of Mickey's 
Livery Stable 
58 John Pierce (Deputy Sheriff 
under Jim East) 
5° Billy the Kid's Last Camping 
Spot 
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es little village of Tascosa had the spunky determination 
not to die. It grew up in a cottonwood grove on the banks 
of the Canadian River long before its neighbor, Amarillo, 
thirty miles away, was dreamed of. 

In the Sixties, sheepherders from New Mexico drifted 
down the river and built small groups of adobe huts; in the 
Seventies, buffalo hunters from the north followed the herd, 
passing near those huts; then South Texas cowboys, trailing 
herds to Dodge City, paused here to let the cattle “take on” 
at this spot where shade and water and grass were free and 
plentiful. 

Then business came. A blacksmith set up his shop; a gen- 
eral merchandise store was started; saloons sprang up like fun- 
sus; the Exchange Hotel was built; a cafe or two served the 
public; a livery stable was established; a freight line to Dodge 
City brought supplies as stores increased in number to meet 
the demands of the South Texas cowmen driving their herds 
to market. 

Tascosa had a dual nature. Men of varying types flocked to 
the town; some were there one day and gone the next; others 
brought their families. 

Tascosa wives and daughters lived normal, small-town lives 
in a village where gambling tables were often set out in the 
street, where not-to-be-spoken-to women walked the sandy 
thoroughfares, where guns were ever ready for the draw. 
Women exchanged embroidery stitches, crochet patterns, 
cooking recipes. Sometimes they would be roused from slum- 
ber by shots. Those cowboys are saying, “Goodby, Tascosa. 
I’m off to my lonely dugout,” they would think, and drop back 
to calm slumber. 

Those wives and daughters did not know the real Tascosa. 
It was a Tascosa where men with chips on shoulders carried 
guns, ready to shoot at the flip of a card, the “bottoms up” 
of a whiskey glass, the fickle smile of a dance hall girl. It 
was a tough town, a wild, abandoned town, thronged with 
adventurers and soldiers of fortune, nameless men, shifty- 
eyed men, men who feared apparently nothing. Tascosa 
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seethed with life, a life so intense that it threatened its own 
destruction. 


Oldham County was organized and Tascosa, the only town 
in a large area, became the county seat. A court house was 
built of native stone; court sessions filled the town beyond its 
capacity to accommodate the visitors. Judge, lawyers, accuser 
and accused with witnesses for both, brought bedrolls and 
cooking outfits to use in case of necessity. 

Then two railroads built into the Panhandle and missed 
Tascosa. Towns sprang up along these roads, and Tascosa 
dwindled. South Texas cattle were no longer allowed to cross 
the Canadian at Tascosa lest they bring the dread Texas cattle 
fever to local herds. Tascosa seemed doomed. 

An election was held, and Vega, a town on a railroad, was 
made the county seat. No longer did court week bring to 
Tascosa its crowd of officials and attendants. 

With cowboys gone and court sessions no longer held, 
there was nothing to hold people in Tascosa. Families moved 
away. The court house became ranch headquarters for the 
Julian Bivins ranch. William A. Balfour, the sturdy old Scotch 
man who served as a county official twenty years before he 
learned he had never been naturalized, still kept his home in 
Tascosa and forded the treacherous Canadian daily to drive 
to his office at the distant courthouse. Frenchie, the convent- 
reared dance hall girl of the Seventies, refused to leave. She 
still stood in her doorway and looked with dreamy eyes toward 
a distant hill where lay her lover of yesterday, Mickey McCor- 
mick, famous gambler. Little else was left. 

A stillness settled on the town. Only a faint beat of life 
remained. But Tascosa pledged the world that it would never 
die and voiced its promise in the silken whispers of the cotton- 
wood leaves. | 

For years those cottonwoods brought no message of hope 
to the little town, depopulated, so that the word “town” 
seemed unfitting. Silence hung heavy over Tascosa, day in 
and day out. Then suddenly the cottonwoods responded to 
new sounds. 

Julian Bivins gave the ranchhouse and a tract of land to 
a committee to start a home for under-privileged boys, that 
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“Under the softly breathing cottonwoods that once sheltered a 


rip-roaring town, boys work and play.” In background is the 
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they might be taken off of city streets and given wholesome 
work to do. 

Tascosa, never dead, waked to full life again. Under the 
softly-breathing cottonwoods that once sheltered a riproaring 
town, boys work and play. Where gamblers humped over card 
tables and gave themselves feverishly to card games, boys play 
football, basketball, poison tag, and hide-and-seek; where men 
drank deep of wine or straight whiskey, boys enjoy spring 
water or fresh buttermilk; where desperadoes rode in mad 
haste to escape pursuit, boys follow cattle or drive a tractor. 

Tascosa has kept its promise. For a while the pulse of life 
was faintly heard, but today it beats vigorously. Youth has 
taken over at Tascosa. Boys’ Ranch has been started. 

Books have been written about the Boys’ Ranch on the 
banks of the Canadian. Articles have been published. A movie 
has been made. The story of its work may cause other such 
projects to be set up all over the nation, even in foreign 
countries. 

The Ranch is building as Tascosa built years ago. The 
srowth today is stable: more barns, more dormitories, more 
machinery, better bred cattle, better tractors. The boys have 
been briefed in the history of the past that they may appre- 
ciate the present. Over there was the Exchange Hotel; down 
yonder was Hogtown with its welter of saloons and gambling 
houses, the livery stable stood there, and the blacksmith shop 
yonder. The boys of Cal Farley's Boy’s Ranch know old Tas- 
cosa. 

A bridge now spans the Canadian at Tascosa and a paved 
highway connects the town to the world. Under the giant 
cottonwoods, the town is building again but this time there is 
nothing unwholesome, nothing that will not make for good 
citizenship. Tascosa is throbbing with life, virile young life, 
and the promise of its future is heard today in the sibilant 
undertones of the cottonwoods: Tascosa would not die. Tas- 
cosa will never die. 
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7 \yiaiecart is an upstart among cities. The prairie silence once 
was broken only by the cry of birds seeking waterholes, 
by the bellow of buffalo bulls, by the mating cry of coyotes. 
Then man came, driving cattle. Towns sprang up, but Ama- 
rillo outstripped them all. From silence to city of today has 
been a span of but seventy-five years. 

For years, Amarillo’s main economic interest was cattle. 
Later it was cattle and freighting. Still later, cattle and oil and 
wheat. These changes have brought about the Amarillo of 
today, the distributing point for the Golden Spread, a vast 
area, composed of the Panhandles of Texas and Oklahoma, 
Eastern New Mexico, a sliver of Kansas and a corner of 
Colorado. 

Cattlemen came first so the infant town and the surrounding 
country displayed the mental attributes of men of this occupa- 
tion. With each economic change, there came a wave of 
settlement. New comers took on the qualities of those whom 
they found here and added new elements resultant upon new 
occupational attitudes and sectional influences. 

The strong, the venturesome, the restless, the ambitious, 
tore up roots grown in the old states and put down new roots 
in Amarillo soil. Even of these strong men, only the strongest 
were able to compete successfully with the droughts and dust- 
storms and wrest a living from a land where conditions were 
strange and weather unpredictable. 

All this contributed to making Amarillo people of today a 
sturdy people. Because of their varied backgrounds, because 
of the nature of the country, because of their reaction upon 
each other, they have formed a new culture, one peculiar to 
the plains area. 

During the Nineties nesters came. Hoes and plows and gar- 
den tools appeared in stores, shoved back behind piles of 
spurs, or heaps of levis. 

In the 1900’s, farming implements increased in numbers 
and they were no longer hidden. 

Agricultural associations were formed. Dairy meetings were 
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held. Good road meetings were called even though most men 
struck out across the prairies without benefit of trails. Auto- 
mobiles became more common and gave impetus to the good- 
roads movement. 


As the country filled up, Amarillo’s shipping business in- 
creased in volume. Long lines of freight wagons set out almost 
daily, spreading like spokes from the hub of a wheel. Freigh- 
ters and blacksmiths and storekeepers all cooperated to fill 
the needs of the occupants of the land. 

In the Twenties came a kaleidoscopic change. Oil was dis- 
covered near the city, and almost overnight the city doubled, 
trebled in population. Big homes were built, hotels sprang up 
on many corners, office buildings were erected and the city 
took on new economic characteristics. 

Section after section of sod land was sown to wheat in the 
Teens and Twenties. Elevators burgeoned and bloated to fur- 
nish storage space. 

The freighting system expanded from the slow-moving bull- 
whacker of the Seventies and Eighties to the horse-drawn 
wagon of the Nineties, the truck of the Teens, the huge van 
of today. Now twenty-five truck lines make hundreds of trips 
to or through Amarillo every twenty-four hours. Three trunk 
line railroads and three branches radiate from Amarillo; four 
airlines, and five bus lines serve a city through which five 
state and national highways pass. 

Amarillo is a lusty, vigorous city with an impressive skyline 
and with subdivisions sprouting in all directions. Cheap 
natural gas makes the use of coal unnecessary. There is 
scarcely a chimney in the town. Consequently the buildings 
are Clean. The hotels are over-full every night and conventions 
crowd each other out of town. The very air pulses with 
expansion: more oil, more wheat, more factories, more homes, 
more distribution. 

If a person stands on the corner of Polk Street in front of 
the Amarillo Hotel today, he will not see a single yellow- 
painted shack as of old, but he will notice that many of the 
business houses are built of yellow brick, a reminder that 
Amarillo means “yellow.” 

Down Polk Street pass men from North, East, South, West, 
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sophisticates and farmers, store keepers and cowmen. Clothes 
may be tailor-made or they may be levis. High heel boots and 
broad brim hats are seen, and in every block, cowboy clothes 
are displayed for sale. 

The speech of the passersby indicates various sectional 
influences. Foreign languages are sometimes heard among the 
transients on Polk Street, but on few other Amarillo streets 
except in the portion of town occupied by Spanish-Americans. 
English predominates, a slurred, blurred English. Occasion- 
ally words from the East, or extreme West, click by, but 
mostly the speech is a musical, kindly, West Texas drawl. 

A lecturer from Chicago, who travels all over the United 
States, remarked recently, “You people in Amarillo do not 
realize that there is only one Amarillo.” She did not refer to 
the name, though it is claimed there is but one town in the 
world by that name. She referred to certain, definite charac- 
teristics. 

Since the streets, the houses, the office buildings, the busi- 
nesses, the industries are like those of many cities, it must be 
the people who give Amarillo individuality. 

The people are independent, as free as the tumbleweeds 
that bounce across the wind-whipt prairies. They are individ- 
ualistic because of the early years when men worked alone. 
They know little of mass production and assembly lines. They 
are inoffensively possessive. They own their world: the hotel 
they enter, the taxi they ride in, the pavement they tread. 

They are hospitable, not only to people but to ideas. They 
think big and talk big. This is not braggadocio. It is the effect 
of a big country on the spirit of the people. They think 
straight, talk straight, swear straight, deal straight, spit 
straight. 

There is a rich earthiness about the people of Amarillo 
and the plains country. They have lived close to the soil and 
the sod. There is also a ready response to beauty and goodness, 
for in this lifted land stars swing low, so that a man feels he 
can almost touch them. The people of this region are as one 
with the earth and as one with the sky. They deal with 
elementals. 

Unconventional, informal, democratic, the people are 
folksy. They say “Come again” with a sincerity that warms 
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the heart. Amarillo’s casual friendliness demonstrates fitness 
of their definition, “A stranger is a friend I have not met.” 

Instant and unfailing reaction to the mention of the name, 
Amarillo, indicates that to many there is a dramatic element 
in the town. It may be the contradictions connected with it; 
it may be the people. Whatever may be the cause, that lec- 
turer is right. There is only one Amarillo. 
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It was a dark night in the Panhandle of Texas in the late 
Eighties. Cowboys were riding into Amarillo. They found 
their way by instinct, for there was no road, not even a well- 
defined trail. They were tired of life in a dugout, lighted only 
by fire light or by candles. They wanted a change. They 
wanted folks and food and heat and—light. They gave wild, 
joyous shouts as they drew near a little group of houses close 
to the Amarillo Hotel. 

Few of those boys knew that the hotel was on Polk Street; 
fewer knew that the hotel was on the corner of Third and 
Polk. All they knew was that there was light here: light in 
front of the hotel; light in front of Jack Floyd's restaurant; 
light in front of all the saloons. Sharply defined rectangles of 
light lay on the ground at each of these. That was enough for 
the boys. They rode up, some to get a drink before they ate; 
some to eat before they drank. 

One fellow clattered across the rough board porch and 
entered Young’s saloon. He tossed his hat high in the air, 
yelled, “Yippee!” clapped a stranger on the shoulder, nudged 
a place for himself at the bar and called out, “Three fingers 
o bugjuice, boss, and rush it to me.” He was intoxicated 
already, drunk with the joy of light. On the walls were kero- 
sene lamps, their soft radiance intensified by tin reflectors. 
On tables and counters were kerosene lamps without reflec- 
tors. In the rear, men were gathered about tables, gambling. 
Polk Street was wide open. 

Cowboys were drawn, moth-like, to these lights, year in and 
year out, in those early days. 
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The early days in the short grass country were lonely days. 
In the Seventies Charles and Mollie Goodnight had the only 
home in what was later to become twenty-eight counties, and 
Mollie was probably the only white woman on the High 
Plains. 

As the country gradually settled, men met other men in 
the conduct of their business, exchanged news, perhaps played 
a game of cards or dominoes, smoked a pipe in pleasant com- 
pany, and then went back to their homes and work. As a 
result, they did not feel the demanding need for association 
with one’s own sex that gripped the women of that day. 

Often when two women, rank strangers, met for the first 
time, they rushed into each other’s arms and wept for sheer 
joy. They talked until their day was gone and the night far 
spent, yet their desire was not appeased. 

As the country settled up, neighbors began to gather occa- 
sionally for picnics, play parties, square dances, “literaries,” 
and dinner-on-the-ground when a preacher held services 
somewhere near. Simple pleasures such as these satisfied the 
gregarious desire that is inherent in most hearts. 

The most anticipated social events, however, were the 
court sessions that came as law became established. Men came 
to serve as complainants, defendants, witnesses, jurors, or 
interested listeners. 

Women fortunate enough to leave their homes came to 
enjoy days of rare companionship. They swapped recipes and 
dress patterns and home remedies until the Judge announced, 
“The court will now come to order.” Then they would crowd 
into the court room to enjoy the most dramatic break in the 
sameness of their days. 
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Most homes had a Bible, and many parents read and dis- 
cussed it with their children. But for years there were no regu- 
lar organized church services. An occasional minister came 
through the country and conducted meetings. On such occa- 
sions the social attraction vied strongly with the religious in 
bringing the people together. 

Occasionally a preacher took up temporary residence at a 
ranch and held services under a tree or in the ranch house. 
Later services were held in a set place, often a store or school, 
and at a set time. Thus the beginning of present church 
organizations was initiated. 

It was natural that holidays took on special importance in 
this atmosphere of loneliness, with the absence of even sim- 
ple luxuries. Christmas, New Year’s Day, and July the Fourth 
had significance beyond our comprehension. Folks learned to 
enjoy the richness of simplicities. 

The kindliness brought on by the lonely days made 
for a closeness and mutual concern which led men to perform 
noble acts of unselfishness as a matter of course. A man would 
work hard all day for a friend and ride off at dusk with a 
wave of the hand and a “so long”. He had helped a neighbor; 
this was pay enough. 

It is hoved that the following selections will give the 
reader a deepened understanding of religious, educational, 
and social life in the early days on the High Plains. 


36 (Ei pene 4 ey, erik of 4 uly 


A cowboy once remarked: “Us boys on the trail were no 
immatures at having fun. We once decided to celebrate 
the Fourth of July. We didn’t know the abbreviation of it; 
just thought it was to teach history.” 

Clarendon evidently knows the “abbreviation” of the 
Fourth for almost every year since the town started, late in 
the fall of 1878, there has been a big gathering at Clarendon 
on this day, eventful in our history. 

A girl in a dentist’s chair in Amarillo, long ago, remarked 
she was going to Clarendon for the Fourth if she could get 
a new dress. 

“A new dress for a picnic!” exclaimed the dentist in aston- 
ishment. 

The girl laughed. It still seemed strange to her for a picnic 
to be a dress occasion, but, as Maude McLean McClung, a 
Clarendon product, said years after, “Everybody dolled up for 
the Fourth. Got new dresses for the occasion . . . Made more 
fuss over it than over a wedding.” 

Clarendon has indeed made much of that day, in Old 
Town at first and then in New Clarendon. After the court- 
house was built, the lawn was the center of festivities. All 
the old timers helped manage the events . . . Henry Taylor, 
W. H: Patrick, J. D. Stocking, the Chamberlains, the McClel- 
lands, the Carharts, the Buntyns, the McMurtries, everyone. 

Folks came in covered wagons, sometimes arriving two 
days ahead of celebration time; campers, settled here and 
there, were enjoying festivities before the great day dawned. 
Naturally most of them were cow folks, for the Panhandle 
was primarily a cow country. 

Women spread a basket dinner on the courthouse lawn, 
including chicken, potato salad, cakes, pies, preserves from 
rinds of water melons, jelly from plums gathered along creek 
banks, and barbecue! 

Beef, furnished by ranches, supplemented in later years 
by thousands of pounds of cold storage meat, was barbecued 
by special citizens who were no “immatures”. They knew 
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how. Jim Trent, John Beverly, A. W. McLean, Jim Patman 
and others stayed up the whole night of the 3rd of July, 
turning the meat, pouring on the sauce, keeping the fire 
going. 

After dinner the crowd usually drifted north of the tracks 
for the horse events, racing, riding, roping, and the grand 
climax, the tournament. 

A professional rider would be thrown out on his ear if he 
tried to “horn in” on these contests. This was just fun, fun 
for the cowboys and the onlookers. It was home-town stuff 
with other towns welcomed. It was homefolks yelling for 
homefolks. A little purse, perhaps a Stetson hat, and a stiff 
bit of betting on the side: these were the usual features of 
the day, though the boys would compete even if no reward 
was offered. They did this sort of riding every day in their 
work. The only difference was that now someone would see 
if a fellow “rides deep”, or laugh if he “claws leather” or 
“shows daylight”. 

Races were called. A boy looked about for a horse that he 
thought could run and borrowed it for the occasion. Some- 
times he took a horse from a buggy, stripped off the harness, 
ran it in a race and won. Mary Peebles, now Mrs. S. C. Tul- 
loss, of San Antonio, used to ride a pony to school all winter 
and then have a cowboy borrow it to run in the race on July 
Fourth. The boy usually was a winner, too. 

Roping, bulldogging, forefooting, hindfooting, followed in 
turn. These were not show performances, but just the every- 
day ranch riding and roping. 

The tournament was different. Sometimes a boy looked on, 
saw a man ride in a tournament, and decided that anybody 
could win a simple thing like that. He borrowed a horse and 
entered, only to find that there is an art in it, and one he 
didn’t know. Tournament riding on the High Plains was a 
olamourous event. 

Sometimes the roster bore such names as “Sir Knight 
Henry Crawford”, “Sir Knight Paul Atteberry”, and on down 
the line of other entrants: Jim Hodges, Clyde Atteberry, Price 
Baker, Tom Button, Red Williams, Joe Williams, all the boys 
about the town. 

Sometimes elaborate costumes were worn, gaily decorated 
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suits of bright colors, wide western hats, pinned up jauntily 
on one side with a long sweeping ostrich plume, borrowed 
from a lady of fashion. Sir Knight often entered the race 
with an air, his eye searching the crowd to see if one certain 
young lady was duly impressed. 

Five poles were erected at certain distances apart. A cross 
arm extended to one side. From each arm dangled a ring. 

“Sir Knight Jim Williams,” called the marshal of the day; 
and Jim Williams took his place at the head of the line. 

At a signal, he spurred his horse to a mad pace down that 
row of rings with his lance, a long slender pole, held at a 
certain angle. He hoped to come back with five rings on his 
lance, but he missed the first. The crowd groaned in sym- 
pathy. Click, click, click, the next three rings slid down on 
his lance, and the crowd roared. He missed the fifth ring. 

“Sir Knight Buster Culwell,” summoned the marshal. 

The crowd went wild. Buster was the favorite rider of the 
tournament . . . He rarely missed a ring. 

‘Morris Rosenfield, local representative of Sanger Brothers, 
Dallas, managed the fireworks on the Fourth. All day the 
still Panhandle air was split by the pop of firecrackers, little 
firecrackers, big ones, giant crackers. At night the com- 
mittee put on a big display. No one ever spoke of pyrotechnics. 
In the Panhandle, they were fireworks. The night was made 
beautiful with them. 

One year Morris and his committee went out in a boat on 
a lake to set off their big pieces, the boat caught fire and the 
committee had to tumble out into the lake for safety. 

All day long at those Fourth of July picnics one cry was 

heard at intervals: “Hot tamales. Hot tamales.” 
_ That was Bones, Negro horse-breaker of the Panhandle. 
for a long time the only Negro anywhere around and espe- 
cially favored by the white people. Bones sold tamales for 
weeks to get money to enjoy the Fourth of July, and then sold 
them on the Fourth to lay up for the future. 

“One Fourth a-stranger set up a rival stand and some of 
the boys started to buy from him. Harwood Beville stopped 
the disloyal. cowboys. ai WY 

“Here, what do you mean? That feller’ll be gone next week 
and Bones'll be right here. Buy from Bones until he sells out.” 
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That was “small town stuff’, but it is the same spirit that 
is found in Clarendon today. 

It was a marvel that Clarendon always managed to get 
together a band, with at least ten or twelve members, for the 
Fourth. All sorts of instruments were assembled. They made 
music all day and far into the night, usually all night, for the 
dance in the court house rarely ended before dawn. Some- 
times a band was imported. 

The expenses were contributed by citizens. Twelve hun- 
dred dollars or more was often spent even when the town 
was small. Each year the committee provided a thousand 
loaves of bread, plenty of barbecue, and lemonade by the 
barrel. 

Sometimes Mollie Bailey's Show got to Clarendon the week 
of the Fourth, lent color and splendor to the parade, and 
provided a tent for the speaking. There was always speaking 
by candidates—precinct, county, district, and state. A can- 
didate for governor always made it to Clarendon for the 
Fourth. Since he could not afford to travel all over this 
sparsely settled land, he made a speech at Clarendon, and 
considered his Panhandle campaign finished. Joe Bailey made 
one of his famous speeches here. In off years, when there were 
no candidates to call attention to the flag and what it stood 
for, Judge J. N. Browning was always on hand. Everyone 
loved to hear him speak, beloved Jim Browning, with his 
resonant voice and patriotic fervor. 

The day left behind it a pleasant mingling of memories— 
the thud of hoofs, the cry of tamale men, the shrieks of girls 
as “Sir Knights” dashed by, the blare of the assembled band, 
the excitement of Mollie Bailey's Show, the flame of fireworks 
against the dark blue sky, and the tender tones of the orator 
telling the “abbreviation” of the Fourth. 

This was Clarendon. The town of which this was written 
years later: | 

An old town from the Old South uplifted 

And set among gentle hills; 

Tree-crowned and farm bound; 

Old and finished and satisfied; 

A town where wealth is naught and worth is all, 

Where men recall the high intent 
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On which the town was built 

And guard it from the muck of latter days; 

A town where youth keeps clean of soul 

And age sets pattern to its young: 
Clarendon. 


* * *% % 


The hotel keeper and the owner of wagon yards furnished 
stopping places for many transients, but there were few of 
these who opened their doors until the Eighties were far 
advanced. 

Charles Goodnight told of stopping at Sweetwater in 1876, 
and finding no hotel accommodations. John O’Loughlin had 
a store and left the front door unlocked at night when he 
went to his home, which was in the back part of the building. 
Anyone who wanted a place to stay could come in, spread his 
bedroll on the floor or on the counter, and spend the night. 
If a man got hungry in the night, he took down from the 
shelves whatever he wanted to eat, made a note of his pur- 
chases, and paid the next day. Mr. Goodnight slept on some 
buffalo robes under the counter. 

Later John O'Loughlin ran a hotel and furnished sleeping 
quarters for many. 

As the town grew, another hotel was opened up. Mark 
Husselby, who had come to Fort Elliott as a boy and had 
made the only garden in the Panhandle at that time by irri- 
gating a flat behind the fort, started the Husselby House and 
history was made under his roof as the years passed on. 

Tascosa had its hotel in time, the Exchange Hotel, and Old 
Clarendon, when it was started in 1879, had a hotel made of 
buffalo hides. This hotel gained a reputation for furnishing a 
great luxury, cherry pie. Mr. Goodnight sniffed and smiled at 
the memory of this treat, declaring that it was just “two 
crusts and a stain.” 


i Which Way Will the Wind blow? 


Or small object stood above grass-level in the distance. W. 
B. McKeown looked at it, long and steadily. If it was a 
cow, it would surely graze along so he could detect motion. 
The object was stationary. 

“That’s it,” exclaimed Rev. McKeown, aloud. “That’s the 
new county seat. I felt sure it would be started by now.” 

W. B. McKeown had been sent to locate lone Methodists 
in the upper Panhandle, and to start churches when enough 
of the faith should gather near each other. He drove miles 
and miles and miles, discovering five church organizations in 
his wanderings. 

When he learned that Coldwater, the county seat of Sher- 
man County, was to be moved to the new railroad, the Rock 
Island, he hurried to look for the new town. Now he had 
found it, located by the right of way. 

Two tents and four people made up the town. One tent 
floated a United States flag. In the tent was C. F. Rudolph, 
county clerk, secretary-treasurer of the townsite company of 
Stratford, the new town. In the other tent, a cowboy operated 
a cafe. The menu he offered on this day was dried beef and 
crackers, while coffee boiled on a coal oil stove. 

After their noon meal the county clerk and the missionary 
conferred. Rudolph welcomed the suggestion that Rev. 
McKeown should come back in a few weeks to conduct a camp 
meeting. The date agreed upon was July 19, 1901. Rudolph 
also pledged the minister that he would never sell a lot to 
be used as a saloon. 

When Rev. McKeown unloaded his family and set up his 
tent in July, several days before the meeting was to open, he 
found many changes had taken place. A railroad station had 
been built. A hardware store, 10 x 14 feet, was doing well. 
One residence, fourteen feet square, had roof and floor but 
neither windows nor doors. Another residence had the frame 
up and roof on, with four families camping in this house. A 
lumber company had a load of lumber on their lot and were 
building a little office. A few planks on another lot was some 
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day to be the office of the Stratford News. 

But an adverse element had appeared in Stratford. Some 
people were eager to see the town grow, regardless of means. 

“Saloons and gambling houses will make a town grow faster 
than anything else,” they argued, but the substantial citizens 
disagreed. 

On July 18th some of these get-the-town-built-fast folks 
were out with hoes and rakes, cutting a wide strip in the 
prairie grass. 

“What's that for?” asked Rev. McKeown. 

“A footrace,” was the answer. “They're going to have a 
footrace tomorrow, the very day you mean to start your camp 
meeting. They set that date on purpose, the afternoon of 
July 19th.” 

“Who's going to run?” the preacher asked. 

“A cowboy from one of these ranches and a man from 
Missouri. Each side has put up $500 and everybody around 
here is coming.” 

Rev. McKeown was shocked at the waste of money. Five 
hundred dollars would build a church and a school, too. 
They would be rough shacks, but good enough to start with. 
Rev. McKeown went from man to man. 

“Brethren, we can’t wait to start this meeting tomorrow. 
You meet me at my tent at seven and we'll begin that service 
tonight.” 

The minister selected for discussion at the first service 
held in Stratford, I Kings, eighteenth chapter. He read the 
entire chapter, then said: “Isaiah availed himself of divine 
power. We have access to the same power. If we will pray in 
faith, in full confidence in God, saloons and gambling houses 
will be kept out of Stratford, and church and school will pre- 
vail. Let’s pray now and keep on praying until the forces 
of good overcome the forces of evil.” 

That prayer service went on for hours. Next morning while 
a huge crowd was gathering beyond the railroad tracks by 
the side of that strip of cleared ground that scarred the face 
of the prairie, fervent prayer rose from that little group of 
kneeling Christians. 

The roar and whistle and clang and hiss that announced 
the arrival of a special train, bringing the Missouri contestant, 
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did not halt those earnest men and women, even though a 
train was so new to the town that the arrival of each one 
was a dramatic event. 

Hours passed in prayer. At last the minister rose and dis- 
missed the group. 

It was three in the afternoon. He went down to the station 
and asked the agent, a Methodist in faith, “How did the race 
go?” 

“It didn’t go,” chuckled the agent. “The two factions got 
to fussing and all drew their guns. I never saw so many pis- 
tols at one place in my life. Looked like nobody would get 
away alive until a man said, ‘Let’s take down our stakes and 
so home.’ 

“That’s what they did. The Missouri crowd left on the 
train a few minutes ago, and you can see the cowboy crowd, 
going every which way.” 

The service that night took the form of a love feast with 
“Praise God” as the theme. 

“They had the money and the crowd; we had the Lord on 
our side. Stratford is not going to be made up of gambling 
dens and saloons,” was repeated with rejoicing. 


Services went on daily. Rev. McKeown and D. DD. Spurlock 
selected the lot they wanted for their church. The lot was 
donated by the townsite company. There were but few peo- 
ple, and all were in strained circumstances for, in that day of 
pioneering, money was scarce; and much money was needed 
to build civilization out of raw materials with a prairie back- 
oround. 

When the meeting closed on July 29, 1901, a collection 
was taken up for a church building. That day the largest 
crowd that had ever been together in Sherman County was 
at the service, sixty persons, including two babies; the crowd 
came from all over the county. The collection totaled $600.00, 
an average of ten dollars a person, including those babies. 
The church was assured. 

Two weeks later the county school board assembled at the 
public well, recently drilled to accommodate the citizens. 

This well, with its metal watering tank, its wheel, whirl- 
ing on the windmill tower, with the blue sky overhead, was 
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Stratford's only place of public assembly. 

Rev. McKeown joined the group and listened. The size of 
the proposed school house was discussed. Rev. McKeown 
interposed, 

“You'd better build one to accommodate one hundred 
pupils,” he said earnestly. 

Men squatting near the well, or sitting on the ground, or 
perched on the sharp rim of that tank, paused in their whit- 
tling, or chewing grass stems, and stared at the speaker. They 
looked around and wondered. Would there ever be one hun- 
dred citizens in Stratford? The census of 1900 found only 
one hundred four people in the entire county. Only one year 
had passed since then. 

“Build for the future, gentlemen,” the minister almost 
shouted in his earnestness. “Folks are headed this way. They 
write and ask me about this country. They want to come 
where there are churches and schools. Build for those who 
are on their way.” 

The men looked across the prairie. Not a covered wagon in 
sight. One hundred pupils, when a dozen was a big estimate! 

The school was built according to this advice though some 
members of the board were antagonistic to the decision. No 
one was more surprised than the school board when the 
school opened that first session with ninety-six pupils enrolled! 

Stratford started well, having church, school, good people. 
Through the years, the town has maintained the standards 
set on a hot July day in 1901 when one faction of citizens 
met to run a race on which heavy bets had been placed, and 
the other faction met to pray that the race not be run. Gam- 
bling and guns on one side; prayer and praise on the other. 
The civic attitude of Stratford was established for all time 
and saloons and dives were shut out when those prayers won. 


% % * % 


Often there was not a timepiece in the outfit. The herd 
was bedded down and boys stood guard, four periods to the 
night, their hours being drawn in the spring and usually 
kept during the entire year. Unless the outfit was short- 
handed, two boys were on guard at a time. One rode in one 
direction, the other in the opposite way. They met, turned and 
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met again, time and again. They sang and whistled and 
studied the movements of the stars. When the planets 
assumed certain positions, varying slightly with the progress 
of the season, they turned toward camp, unsaddled their 
horses, hobbled them and sometimes ate a snack before going 
to sleep. A boy who was to go on guard needed no waking. 
Nature served him as alarm clock. Before the sound of the 
approaching hoofs were heard at the camp, he was sitting 
up, drawing on his boots, wide awake, ready to take his turn 
at singing and watching the stars shift in their eternal 
courses. 


Shei ee Tight my: orton corona hone 


Dy Watkins bent over the bedside of Tommy Carey, appar- 
ently hearing nothing but the little girl’s breathing, seeing 
nothing but the pale face growing paler, feeling nothing but 
the faint pulse in the slender wrist. 

Most of the women of the little town of Silverton had 
gathered, bringing food already cooked, waiting about, hoping 
to aid and comfort the Careys. 

In the yard, husbands waited in the spring darkness, ready 
to run errands, waiting to go home with their wives when 
the women felt they could help no more. As they waited, they 
talked. 

“Big fire in the southeast today,’ remarked Tom Craw- 
ford. “I’ve been noticing it all afternoon. Guess folks have 
got it under control by now.” 

“I saw it, too,” said Ed Chambless. “Looked pretty bad 
for awhile, then seemed to die down.” 

“The wind is getting up,’ Pat Sweeney remarked, “and if 
there’s fire anywhere, this wind will send it careening over 
the prairie. I filled all the barrels in my water wagon.” 

“I did, too,” remarked J. B. Bryant. “I always try to be 
ready in case fire breaks out.” 


“Look, there’s Tom Braidfoot,’ cried someone. “Wonder 
what’s his hurry.” | 
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Tom had ridden up in wild haste. Breathlessly, he called 
out: 

“That fire’s broke out again and is comin’ toward town. 
Nothing to stop it this side o’ the Caprock. Get ready to fight, 
men. We've got to keep it away from our homes.” 

Men scattered in the darkness, going for weapons to fight 
the fire: brooms dipped in water buckets, towsacks soaked 
through and through, wagon sheets, so heavy after being 
soaked in water that a man could not lift one unaided. 

The Careys were unmoved by all this excitement.. Death 
might be in that room yonder, waiting for their only child. 
The Carey home was still and undisturbed while the whole 
town was frantic with fear. 

“Uncle Bob” Stephenson was in charge of one group of 
fire-fighters. 

“Keep those brooms wet, boys,” he barked. “They'll catch 
on fire if you don’t. Then where’d we be? . . . Drive that 
water wagon nearer. Do you expect us to walk a mile?” 

The darkness was intensified by black smoke, with here 
and there little tongues of fire wrapping themselves about the 
dry grass and sudden flames shooting upward when a tall dry 
bunch was reached. Beat, beat, beat. Brooms. Towsacks. 
Heavy wagon sheets. Men breathing heavily. Hot, hard work. 
Cries from the fire-fighters. 

“Water. My broom’s on fire . . . Water. My tow sack is 
dry . . . Look! It’s broke out again over yonder. Go back and 
whip that out.” 

A confusion of sounds and activity filled the darkness. 
Everyone called to someone else; everyone did what he saw 
to do. These people had fought many such battles, even 
though the country was still young. 

“Uncle Bob” Stephenson called to his son: “Eph, go get 
your plow and plow a furrow this side of town. Hurry!” 

“Ought to have more’n one plow, Pa,” returned Eph, as he 
hurried off, several going with him to help for they knew 
that a fresh-turned furrow would stop a fire quicker than 
anything. Eph and others returned with plows and began 
breaking the sod. A strip was left between two furrows, the 
grass was burned from between them. A burned off barrier 
would help check the flames but did not insure safety. Often 
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the fire jumped the burned strip and set fire to grass beyond. 
Sometimes the wind picked up a burning cow chip, tossed it 
thirty feet or more and started a new fire. Usually the fire- 
fighters put out these new fires in time to prevent the flames 
from again running before the wind. 

“Uncle Bob” wanted to put out the fire long before it got 
to those furrows so as to save as much grass as _ possible. 
This grass meant pasture for the cattle. 

J. B. Bryant and Tom Morris killed a cow, split its body 
open, tied ropes to the legs and dragged it along the black 
line of fire, one man on the unburned grass, one on the black 
smoking area. Between them, the bleeding body was pulled 
wide open by the ropes. The riders ran their horses at full 
speed. This carcass would smother flames faster than brooms, 
sacks, wagon sheets. 

The work changed. Men followed the two horsemen, beat- 
ing out little smouldering flames that escaped the heavy wet 
body of the fresh-killed animal as it passed over them. 

The fight lasted for hours. In the darkness, animals rushed 
past the fire-fighters, rabbits, deer, antelopes, wolves, mice, 
horned toads; snakes writhed their frantic way toward safety. 
All the wild things ran for life, going northeast to the breaks 
of the creek in Tule Canyon. 


At the home of the Careys Dr. Watkins and Death were 
engaged in a struggle. Fire fighters were too remote for their 
cries to disturb the silence of the sick room, but cattle occa- 
sionally rushed past, headed for the breaks, and the feet of 
horses thudded past in the same direction. 

The doctor sat still, his eyes fixed on the white face of 
the child, his ears attuned to her breathing, his fingers ever 
seeking the faint pulse in the little arm. 

Suddenly the silence was rent by a wild shriek. Dr. Wat- 
kins started to his feet. A woman. A woman in pain or fear. 
Mrs. Carey! 

He listened. The family was quiet. It couldn’t be Mrs. 
Carey. It might be a woman who had gone mad with fear 
of the fire. 

Dr. Watkins went to the door and looked out. The sky 
was hidden by masses of black smoke; the air was stifling with 
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the pungent, acrid smell of burnt grass. He heard shouts at a 
distance, the usual yells of fire fighters. No woman was to be 
seen. The doctor went back to the bedside of the child. 

Two miles north of Silverton lived H. S. Farnham. All the 
family were in bed except Mr. Farnham, who was sitting 
by the window, watching the distant glow and smoke. The 
fire was evidently under control, but he was taking no 
chances. 

The old clock ticked noisily. The chair squeaked as he 
moved. Small sounds were intensified by the stillness of the 
night. 

Suddenly the wild cry of a woman was heard beneath his 
window. 

Mr. Farnham sprang to his feet and rushed to the door. 
A shadow slipped off toward the breaks of the canyon. 

The night passed and folks gathered at the Carey home in 
the early morning. They talked of the fire and of the strange 
cry that was heard by Dr. Watkins and H. S. Farnham. They 
reported that panther tracks were plain to be seen near the 
Carey house, beneath the Farnham window, and in the fields. 
Evidently a lone panther, ranging the prairies for food, caught 
by the fire a long way from its home in the canyon, had 
wailed out its fear as it rushed toward the Caprock. 

Women had been alone while men fought fire; that pan- 
ther might have stopped and attacked many a human being 
on its way toward safety. Everyone talked of possibilities. 


Two battles were fought in Silverton that night. The men 
had won their battle against fire. Dr. Watkins, tired, faithful 
Dr. Watkins, had lost. Death was the conqueror. 

There was no cemetery at the new town, which had been 
started March 15, 1882, just a few months before. A spot 
was selected as the burial ground for the future. The body 
of little Tommy Carey was laid away in the first grave in the 
Silverton cemetery. 


+ % * x 
Ranches overspread the entire territory, yet so remote were 


they that months often passed that boys of one ranch did not 
see boys of another. The point of contact was usually the most 
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convenient trading post, Mobeetie, Tascosa, Clarendon. Most 
of the ranches were self-sufficient, self-engrossed, absorbed 
in establishing themselves as economic entities, with little 
thought of a neighbor in another county. The matter of 
moment on all ranches was the transforming of free grass into 
flesh and fat to be sold at so much per head, range delivery 
or delivered, always on foot, at a far market place. 


39 GIS Magic 


Gace magic touched the Panhandle of Texas in 1892 
and brought men and women to the courthouse on 
December 24th to prepare for Panhandle City’s first Christ- 
mas tree. A huge tree had been hauled thirty miles from Palo 
Duro Canyon, nailed to the courthouse floor, and fastened to 
the ceiling by barb wire covered with strips of red tissue paper. 

Women were not tall enough to decorate that tree but men 
reached high or climbed ladders and put on ornaments and 
gifts under the direction of the women while merry quips 
and banter were exchanged amid happy laughter. 

A tinfoil star topped the tree while strings of snowy pop- 
corn or bits of bright tissue paper made gay festoons from 
candle-tipped bough to candle-tipped bough. Color was added 
by bright-hued gifts: crocheted scarfs and neckties, vari- 
colored fascinators and knitted handbags, all made by loving 
fingers. 

Dolls were hung here and there. At the very front a large 
doll, beautiful enough to elicit “oh’s” from all the little girls 
in the audience, was placed in a most prominent position; 
gifts were hung here and there, a huge pile of surplus gifts 
being placed at the foot of the tree. 

In order to insure a Christmas treat for every child in the 
country, a contribution had been made by fathers of families. 
J. C. Paul, first banker, O. H. Nelson, first county judge, 
Dan Leary, real estate man, F. H. Hill, first owner and oper- 
ator of a dry goods store and a settler of 1887, E. E. Carhart, 
who was an old timer of 1887, W. C. Bright, first county 
clerk, T. N. Adams, first sheriff, R. L. Sells, first resident 
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minister, and those two early settlers, dating their arrival at 
1887, Tommie Lawrence and J. S,, or “Jess”, Wynne, who 


fiddled for all the dances. Bachelors contributed to the fund. 


for Christmas pleasure for the children, George Masters, Al 
Holland, Charlie Wright, Tom Cleek, J. L. Gray, all veterans 
of 1887; J. E. Southwood, who represented the Finch, Lord 
and Nelson Townsite Company before there was a town; Sam 
Rorex, Mack Sanford, J. N. Freeman, George Farlow, Ed 
Deahl, Butch Collison, Allen Bennett, Sam Reynolds, Asbury 
Callaghan, whose parents operated the Callaghan Hotel; Cal 
Merchant, Asa Henson, Blackburn Stanhope, John Mansell, 
Jim McIntyre, and many others. 

That day the women sewed little bags of red tarlatan and 
filled them with rare Christmas treats; nuts, even a few 
almonds and butternuts, a bunch of raisins, hard, striped, 
bright-colored glistening candy, an apple, and, at the bottom 
of each bag, that crowning delicacy, an orange showing round 
and golden through the crimson meshes. A few bags were 
hung here and there on the tree to intensify the splendor, 
then the rest made a bright mound beneath the lowest 
branches. 


Horace Hickox had gone to town for necessities. He helped 
to set up the tree and to decorate it, all the while keeping a 
lookout for his children. This was their very first Christmas 
tree. He had looked forward to seeing them get their gifts, 
cheap and tawdry though they were, but the gray bank of 
clouds in the north determined him to wait until they came 


then hurry home to get the stock in out of the storm the clouds | 


foretold. 

Christmas magic had reached the Hickox ranch. The older 
children, wildly excited, were dressed in their best. They 
climbed up on the wheel and into the wagon, one by one. 
Jim, the boy of fifteen, was driver; Callie, a little older, folded 
a quilt to put on the spring seat. The dignity of incipient 
young ladyhood forced her to share that exposed perch despite 
the fury of the cold wind that played about it. On a quilt on 
the floor of the wagon sat the two little girls, Anna and Floyd. 
The sideboards furnished a slight shelter from the wind, but 
they were roughly shaken as the wagon jolted across the 
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prairies and along a rutted road. 

As soon as they got to town, Horace arranged with Nat 
Brewer, a young neighbor, to drive the children home. Old 
Jack and Betty would go straight home the darkest, stormiest 
night ever known, but this arrangement made young Nat feel 
important, and Horace surer that his children would be safe. 
Horace then left the children in the courtroom with the ladies 
who stayed to receive last minute, secret gifts entrusted to 
them. The committee and the Hickox children kept the 
Christmas tree company until nightfall and the coming of 
the crowd. 

Snow had been falling when the Hickox children got to 
town; it was falling heavier by the time Horace Hickox got 
on his way; it was a whirling snow storm before the various 
families started to town, but few Carson County folks failed 
to go to Panhandle City that night, Chrismas Eve of 1892. 

The children were dazzled by the bright colors, the shiny 
tinfoil stars that studded the tree, the bright candles that 
dribbled tallow to the floor. They were awed by the beauty, 
fascinated by the mystery of those many gifts, delighted with 
the program of songs, recitations, pantomimes, dialogues fol- 
lowed by Santa Claus, red nose, pot belly, white whiskers, 
funny cap, red suit trimmed with cotton-batting fur. He 
oreeted the children: 

“Hello, little boys and girls. My reindeer got stuck in a 
snowdrift and I almost failed to get here. I need some one to 
help me give pretty things away. This doll here .. .” 

Santa handed down doll after doll; his assistants delivered 
them to grateful little girls. 

Then Santa paused, dramatically. His assistant took down 
the largest, loveliest doll of all, while each little girl held 
her breath in anticipation. 

“This is for Miss Carhart. Where is she?” 

“Here,” shouted Nina, scrambling to get the doll. 

Santa went on, from gift to gift. 

“This one is for Miss Corbie Thompson.” 

“Here,” called an eager voice. 

Names followed rapidly: Tood Stone, Ruby Lill, Frank 
Paul, Gertrude Lester, Louis Henson, Daisy Abby, Nannie 
McGrath, Maggie McLaughlin, Jessie Brown, May Woods. 
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Each answered in turn. On and on the giver of gifts continued 
until the tree was stripped and the heap of gifts was gone. 
Then the tarlatan bags were distributed and the names of 
absentees were listed so that each child in the county would 
be remembered. 

Packages were opened, horns blown, dolls hugged close to 
little-girl hearts, young ladies blushed and laughed when they 
found ring or bracelet that only one young man would be 
likely to give them, young men touched with tender fingers 
the crocheted necktie someone made for him, someone whose 
name needed no telling, wives found the sewing machine or 
kitchen stove or sidesaddle that they had long wanted, hus- 
bands found new shirts, which they wanted for Sunday wear. 
Everyone was happy. Everyone loved everyone else for Christ- 
mas magic was in the hearts of the people of Panhandle City. 


While this was going on in town there was Christmas at 
the Hickox home. All the children followed Grandma Morris 
about, wondering what she was hiding under her apron; they 
ate supper early and went to bed. Usually Lena slept upstairs 
with the older girls, but tonight, when the trundle bed was 
pulled out from under Mama’s and Papa’s bed for the two 
little ones, Lena slipped in with them and lay awake, think- 
ing about Santa Claus, wondering how he could make visits 
all over the world, and if he would come to them. 

The next thing she knew she was roused by Mama and 
Grandma Morris. 

“We had to sit up to keep the house warm for Jim and 
Callie and the girls, so we thought you would better get up 
now while the house is still hot. Santa slipped in here while 
Papa was feeding the stock and I was in the kitchen.” 

“Did you see him, Grandma>” asked Lester, but Grandma 
was too busy to answer. 

Lena watched while Lester looked in his stocking and found 
candy, an apple, a five cent knife on a chain. Lucy got a small 
rubber doll with a whistle in its back, wearing a dress that 
looked like Grandma’s knitting. 

Lena waited to the last. There was something hard in her 
stocking. It might be a spool of thread, though it seemed 
larger. She took out her meager portion of Christmas goodies, 
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and then lifted out the strange round thing she had felt. It 
looked like Grandma’s salve box with the lid all shined up 
and the box washed clean of grease. Lena turned it over and 
over in her fingers. 

“What is it, Grandma?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“It is your jewelry box,’ Grandma returned, with a teary 
smile. 

Just then the older children came in with an excited report 
of the Christmas tree at Panhandle City. They showed the 
gifts, precious though pitifully cheap, because money was 
scarce in that year of drought and hardship. 

Everyone was happy that night, but perhaps the happiest 
of all was Lena. She could not go to sleep. Santa Claus had 
brought her something wonderful. 

Lena had seen jewelry pictured in catalogues and had 
longed for the beauty that they represented. She had meekly 
accepted her fate. Never would she get one single bit of that 
loveliness. Tonight her attitude changed. A new confidence 
came to her. Some day she would have all the beauty that her 
little heart longed for with great intensity. Some day she 
would have beauty, and would share it with others. Some 
davoiuheo 

All things were possible to Lena ever after that. She had 
a jewelry box, and when a little girl on the High Plains in 
the Nineties had a jewelry box the world was hers. Christmas 
magic came to Lena in 1892. 


* * * * 


Late April mornings came with clear calls of meadowlarks 
trying to rouse a world dulled into idle content by a soft 
night. Few animals could be seen, an occasional mass of 
buffalo, a few antelopes, a gray wolf stealing across the rested 
earth, jack rabbits spurning the ground and challenging all 
life to follow in their wake. The eye of a lone rider of the 
range circled about, following the sharp-cut horizon line. Not 
a wisp of smoke was visible; not a human being. Life seemed 
checked. Even the slow motion of a vulture became absorbing 
in interest. Rivers were too somnolent to run. They shone in 
a patch of muddy water here, then sank under sands there, 
idling their way to the ocean, else lost on the way. Cactus 
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blazed, magenta and prim-rose yellow, hard spots of color 
among the spines. The day ended in slow dusk with wind 
rising and chilling the man as he cooked his meal, rolled 
himself up for a lonely night, stared long at stars scoured to 
tinny brightness by the sharp winds, drawn by the lure of the 
land to a startling nearness. Then came another day with its 
round of looking for cattle or of turning back strays to the 
home range. 


40 Cad Welle iver Minister 


E‘ R. Wallace and lovely Edna Davis were married August 
16, 1891, in Erath County and soon went to his first 
preaching appointment, Hogtown (later Desdemona ). 

A drunken man ran into a wire fence about their yard and 
had to be taken to the drug store for treatment. A drunken 
man disturbed services by calling out “Amen” at frequent 
intervals. A brush arbor was built for a protracted meeting, 
and the “Amen” caller was converted and immersed. A man 
was killed at a church service. Ed’s horse ran away and tore 
up his cart. The year passed quickly. Ed and Edna often said, 
“Nothing ever happens at Hogtown.” 

Ed expected to return to Hogtown, the people wanted him 
back, so Ed was amazed to hear at the Methodist Annual Con- 
ference: “Ed R. Wallace, Floyd and Briscoe.” 

Ed thought he had been promoted to a two-church charge, 
“half-stations”, perhaps strung along a railroad. A fellow min- 
ister robbed him of his feeling of elation. 

“Half-stations, nothing,” he scoffed. “Two towns on a rail- 
road! You'll be one hundred miles from a railroad. You'll be 
the only preacher in a territory thirty-five by seventy miles.” 

Ed bought a buggy, packed it full, left the rest of his 
belongings, made his wife and baby son as comfortable as 
possible, and started out, northwestward. They passed Albany, 
a frontier town, fifteen miles beyond the last railroad on the 
way, and camped out twenty-two miles from a house, which 
was Edna’s first camping. They were disturbed by wolves and 
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coyotes most of the night. The second night was spent in Has- 
kell, in a dugout home, which was Edna’s first dugout life. 
Then several days were spent with a preacher-friend in Ben- 
jamin in Knox County. They saw only two houses in the 
thirty-five miles to Guthrie, county seat of Knox County, and 
only three houses in Guthrie. 

“I don’t see how you will have anyone to preach to if the 
rest of the country is like this,” said Edna. 

They moved on west of Matador, up onto the high prairies 
with mystic lakes ever receding before them. After fifteen days 
they arrived at the south edge of their charge and moved on 
to Floydada, where they found no vacant house, no parsonage. 

After several days of rest, they started out to look over their 
territory. They visited several homes then went back to Floyd- 
ada with a new plan. Most of all things, Edna wanted a house. 
They would file on land while it was cheap, build a house, 
get a start of horses and cattle, and then Edna would tend 
the place while Ed traveled and preached. 

They filed and built on the verge of a canyon. 

One day Ed came home and found the buggy gone. He 
followed the trail made by the tongue, and found the vehicle 
on the verge of a high cliff, blown by winds. If the breastyoke 
had not caught in some bushes, their new buggy would have 
been at the bottom of the canyon. 

Ed had little time for improving his place, but he made 
posts in the canyon, fenced in corrals for horses and got his 
start. 

He and Edna went to conference at Fort Worth with full 
expectation of moving. Ed had formed four churches, Floyd- 
ada, Lockney, Silverton and Lone Star; he had travelled 
between 3,500 and 4,000 miles in his ministry; he was going 
to recommend that the circuit be cut down to make the charge 
easier for his successor. He was so confident of being moved 
that he sold his improvements, forfeited his claim, arranged 
for his horses to be cared for, and put his cattle in pasturage 
near Lockney. 

A tightly packed trunk was tied to the back of the buggy; 
bedding was rolled and tied to the top of the trunk. Most of 
their food was cooked in advance. On the way, they made 
coffee in a tin can and fried bacon on a tin lid. 
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In crossing the Brazos, they bogged in quicksand. The 
team floundered, broke tugs and double tree and pulled loose 
from the buggy, which sank rapidly. Ed got his family to dry 
land, then unloaded all he could carry from the buggy. | 

There they were, buggy buried to the axles in sand, double 
trees and harness broken, and belongings scattered on the 
sands. The water rose, packing the sand tighter about the 
buggy so that Ed had difficulty getting it out. But he finally 
wired up the broken parts, and they were on their way in 
an hour. 

Night found them in a mesquite flat. They lost their way 
so they camped, cooked supper, and laughed over their adven- 
tures. 

Edna tried to clean the red mud off of Ed’s gloves so he 
would make a good appearance at conference. Suddenly she 
cried out, “My ring! My wedding ring! I’ve lost it.” 

Both felt sure she had lost the ring in that quicksand. Ed 
tried to comfort her. 

“TI get you another one,” he promised, comfortingly. 

“That'll never be the same,” she sobbed. 

Ed knew that no ring would ever take the place of that 
sacred pledge of fidelity and hope, but he tried to soothe her. 

“Well, let’s go. I'm glad you cleaned my gloves for I hate 
to drive with cold hands.” 

He slipped his gloves on and cried out, “Look, your ring!” 
It was in the finger of one of his gloves. 

And when his appointment was read, it was “Ed R. Wal- 
lace, Silverton Circuit.” All of Briscoe and parts of Floyd, 
Hall, Motley, Armstrong, Randall and Swisher Counties! 

Ed was stunned. He studied his map. His charge covered 
six counties. He would have to drive three hundred miles a 
month to cover his territory. 

Once he was called to perform a wedding ceremony in a 
home. The groom was late so Ed reached his church late, 
finding his congregation had gone on to the wedding feast. 
A twenty-five mile drive, no wedding fee for Edna, no 
response from his congregation . . . A discouraging day! 

A sermon in a dugout and a sermon in the school house at 
Wolf Flats in Hall County, with few people at either service 
. . . Stillness everywhere, a heavy snow, a cold north wind, no 
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road, and a four-wire fence across the path to this next 
appointment! With no tall posts indicating a gate either up 
or down the fence, there was nothing to do but pull up 
four posts, lay the wire on the ground, drive over, and replace 
the posts. Then twelve miles without sign of habitation before 
the rounded top of a dugout appeared, offering a warm wel- 
come. This was a typical day. 


Ed went to his next conference hoping to be relieved of his 
gigantic charge, but again it was “Ed R. Wallace, Silverton 
Circuit.” 

So they returned to the parsonage at Silverton. Again Ed 
rode many miles and preached many sermons, sometimes 
being paid, often not taking home a dollar. He had to do 
better financially if he was to give Edna a home for then 
old age. He must do work apart from preaching. 

Once two men wanted to go to Clarendon, sixty miles 
away, but no mail hack came along. The liveryman agreed to 
take them for six dollars, then withdrew from his deal 
because of distance and cold. Six dollars looked big to Ed 
Wallace, so he agreed to take the men. 

The snow was light at Silverton; it was deeper each mile. 
They lighted a lantern and put it under the lap robe which 
soon ignited. So the lantern was abandoned as a heating 
device. 

Twelve miles to the caprock of the Canyon. . . . Then they 
crossed the river, five hundred feet down, with a narrow, 
rugged road winding around projections of cliffs, boding grave 
danger of slipping off into the deep gulch. Halfway down was 
a wider ledge, where they ate while Ed’s Spanish mules 
munched their feed. 

In the bed of the canyon, a rough road wound up and down, 
around boulders and across small streams. After fifteen miles, 
they crossed Red River, which was low, ate dinner at a home 
and left, warmed and well-fed. 

The snow had melted somewhat and then had frozen over. 
It would bear the weight of the mules for an instant and then 
give way. The mules would pull their legs out, take another 
step, crush through again. and have another hard pull. 

They reached South Mulberry Creek, where they found 
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firewood and prepared food at the old stock pens. 

Finding North Mulberry frozen over, they unhitched the 
mules. One man got hold of the buggy tongue and pulled; 
another pushed; a third led the mules across. A deathlike 
stillness prevailed in the canyon. There were no sounds 
except the cracking of ice up and down the creek. All got 
across, the mules were hitched and the party moved on. 

About four miles from Clarendon, on the high prairie, 
snow had drifted until all sign of the road was lost. Only a 
few stars were visible. Ed Wallace pointed to a bright star 
and said, “Clarendon is right under that star, but not so far 
away.” 

“Well, I certainly hope not,” was the grim answer. 

They followed the star for about three miles before reach- 
ing a fence. Ed walked in front and found a gate. The men 
turned the team directly toward the gate and drove into a cut 
so deep that the buggy was almost out of sight in the snow 
drift. The mules scrambled out and the party went on. The 
last mile was the longest. It was two o’clock when Ed got to 
the home of a preacher-friend, Rev. R. A. Hall, six o'clock 
when he was wakened, and eleven o’clock when he started 
home. He had spent the six dollars for things Edna wanted. 

The return trip seemed doubly lonely. Miles without seeing 
a house—no owls, no wolves, no lowing cows. Silence reigned 
except for music made by wheels on hard snow. Nothing 
living moved except Ed and his mules. He watched the clouds 
anxiously. Five minutes of snowfall would obliterate the dim 
trail. Night overtook him, so he had to make those dangerous 
curves in the darkness. He could not stop. This was Saturday 
night, and he had to preach in the morning. 

At last he reached his home. He comforted Edna, slept 
a few hours, rose early and drove seventeen miles to preach to 
a handful of people at Lone Star. 

Many a trip, just as hazardous, was made to keep an 
appointment during the subsequent years that Ed Wallace 
spent in the Methodist ministry at Memphis, Wellington, 
Snyder, Farmer, Munday, Arlington, Fort Worth, Merkel, 
Haskell, Quanah, Miami, White Deer, Amarillo, Claude, 
Shamrock, Hale Center, and Perryton. 

The cattle Ed had put in pasture near Lockney were moved 
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to Wellington, a distance of some eighty miles, after he filed 
on land again. He sometimes rode cattle trains to market with 
cowboys but was always in his pulpit on Sunday morning. 
Though he loved trading and loved cattle, he loved to preach 
and let nothing get between him and his work. 

After three years at Wellington, it was “Ed R. Wallace, 
Snyder, Texas.” Two hundred miles as the crow flies and 
more than double that by train. While they made the cold 
November trip in a surrey, Ed and Edna planned how they 
would trust to repeated visits to hold their claim. 

During the following spring, he was given a three-week 
leave of absence to go back to his claim. He had often won- 
dered: Am I right in holding that land? He was answered on 
this trip, for the entire pasture was dotted with fat, white- 
faced catle, and the crops were doing well. Ed, at last, felt 
that God approved of his dual role as cowman and preacher. 


When sent to Munday, Ed found a divided town. East 
Munday and West Munday were about a thousand yards 
apart in distance, a thousand miles in spirit. Ed saw no way 
to harmonize his congregation unless he could unite the two 
towns. He lived in a little house off to itself and called -it 
South Munday to avoid taking sides. He persuaded East 
Munday to offer West Munday citizens lots and to move them 
without expense, their new lots to be in the same relation to 
the public square as their present holdings. East Munday sent 
wagons over to West Munday, houses were jacked up, loaded, 
moved, set down on new lots, and everyone was happy. East 
Munday made money by this move; so did West Munday. 
The united town was called Munday. 

Ed was appointed to a committee to induce a railroad to 
turn aside and build into Munday. 

The town of Munday was located at a point where four 
sections came together. Ed spoke to one of the section owners. 

“Would you be willing to give ten blocks of your land to 
the railroad?” Ed asked. 

“Yes,” replied the land owner. 

“Well, if you'll put up a $1,000 at the meeting this after- 
noon, I'll buy ten blocks from you, and you can cel on my 
account at the bank.” 
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The meeting opened and Ed started the discussion by say- 
ing, “This railroad is sure to miss us unless we are willing to 
work for it. We ought to get it even if it costs us something.” 

“That's what I say, Brother Wallace,” said the section 
owner. 

“Talk is cheap,” returned Ed. “Are you willing to back up 
what you say with $1,000.00?” 

The man hummed and hawed, as he had been instructed, 
then agreed. The other three sections owners gave a thousand, 
and $7,000.00 was raised at the meeting. 

The town was united, the railroad was built through Mun- 
day, the church was in good condition. Restless Ed Wallace 
was ready for a new charge. Later he developed the town of : 
Ramsdell in Wheeler County through an agent, but it died 
when the highway missed it. 

Such was the life of Ed Wallace . . . cowman, town builder, 
preacher. There have been many fine religious leaders on the 
High Plains, but only one Ed R. Wallace. 
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Night drew near in springtime. The boys rode up to camp, 
cold, hungry, eager for companionship, glad of several hours 
of rest from contending with the winds. Even though they 
found nothing prepared for supper, they were not impatient. 
They had before them several hours of “argurin’”, as they 
called the banter about the camp fire. Only the unfortunates 
who stood first guard would be denied this pleasure. They 
agreed with the cook that he had been wise to wait for a 
possible lull in the wind. If it came, he made his fire in the 
midst of the big square of bare soil from which he had cut 
the turf lest the dry grass catch fire. If the wind blew on, the 
cook at last dug a hole in the midst of his cleared patch and 
made his fire below the surface so that the wind could not 
easily reach the flames. Supper over, the boys continued their 
talk, smoked cigarettes of their own fashioning and sang 
until they “turned in” and slept to the wind’s wild lullaby. 
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41 Vew Year in the Vines 


a ere 1, 1897, did not fit into the calendar. Winter evi- 
dently had reached out grasping fingers, plucked from the 
heart of spring one of its most precicus treasures, a perfect 
day, set it down in the Panhandle of ‘f exas, and said, “Here. 
This is my New Year’s gift to you. Enjoy every shining 
moment of it.” 

The people of the village of Canyon obeyed. Everybody was 
outdoors. Windows were wide open, and the soft breeze 
played with the tassels on the portieres. People sat on porches 
or visited across yard fences. 

The keeper of the one store sat in front of his place of 
business, calling out greetings to all who passed by. All the 
saloon keepers were in shirt sleeves, idly watching as people 
went to the station to see the one-train-a-day come in. 

Out at the Nicholai Thompson home, Dollie was uneasy. 
Her mother’s lips were setting firmer each minute. There was 
no telling what she would finally decide. 

Cyrus Eakman and his wife had come to spend the day 
with the Thompsons. Never had Dollie welcomed the Fak- 
mans as she did this morning. If anyone could make her 
mother see reason, it was Mrs. Eakman. The two were talking 
right now. 

“I don't like it a bit,” Mrs. Thompson was saying. 

“You know the Hoffmans will not allow anything that isn’t 
all right, Mrs. Thompson,” Mrs. Eakman replied. “Surely, 
youll let Dollie go.” 

“I know the Hoffmans are fine folks,” granted Mrs. Thomp- 
son. “Everybody likes the Hoffmans. I just don’t like young 
folks going off with no grown person with them.” 

“But they are grown themselves, Mrs. Thompson, and you 
know they are nice young people.” 

“They're all nice enough, but I don’t like so many being 
packed in the wagon. It’s like sardines.” 

Mrs. Eakman laughed. 

“You don’t like so many going, and you’d not like it if 
only one or two couples went along, so how can they please 
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you, Mrs. Thompson? They'll have a lot of fun, and you want 
Dollie to have fun, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Thompson smiled in spite of herself, and at last voiced 
her main objection, “Yes, but I don’t want her to go fourteen 
miles to have fun. I want her to have her good times right 
here in town.” 

The wagon drove up just then and a young man came to 
meet Dollie, who ran out hastily, fearing her mother would 
change her mind even yet. 

Dollie climbed up over the wheel into the seat reserved 
for her and looked about. There were eight couples crowded 
in the wagon with a tarpaulin stretched over arching bows 
above them, a chattering, babbling group. 

During the long slow drive across the creek, and for miles 
along creek banks, they discussed the Hoffmans who had been 
among the first settlers in the neighborhood, had worked hard 
and prospered far more than the average pioneer, and were 
giving a New Year’s dance as a house warming. © 


In a land of dugouts and shacks, the Hoffmans had built 
a six-room house, with three bedrooms. People would go many 
miles just to look at such a house, and now the world was 
invited to a ball at the Hoffman's on this first day of January. 

It was dark by the time the wagon reached the Hoffman’s. 
Music furnished by the Bell brothers from Amarillo, two 
guitars and a violin, floated out to meet them. Already 
vehicles had begun to come from towns all about: Claude, 
Tulia, Clarendon, Amarillo, La Plata, Happy. Many guests 
had never heard of the Hoffmans until the news of this ball 
went the rounds but to go to dances without benefit of intro- 
duction was the custom in this western country. 

Dancing had already begun. Furniture had been taken 
out of three rooms, for the Hoffmans knew that a big crowd 
was likely to come. 

There were far more boys than girls, but a boy was used 
to tying a handkerchief about one arm and taking the part 
of a girl, so sets were formed and the dance went on. The 
girls danced, hour after hour. Thump, thump went the stamp- 
ing feet, as waltz followed quadrille, and schottische gave 
way to “Put your little foot.” 
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A sudden hush pervaded the air, then a quickening of the 
breeze was noted. In a few moments a strong wind was 
raging about the house and snow was falling, a whirling, 
swirling fall. 

The dancers paused, looked out of the windows in sur- 
prise, then danced on. 

Midnight supper was served from a table loaded with food 
previously prepared, supplemented by hot biscuits, baked by 
Mrs. Hoffman, pan after pan. When she tired, others took 
her place. They grew tired, and Mrs. Hoffman went back to 
biscuit-making. Those cowboys were used to sour dough bis- 
cuits cooked in cow camps, but these were woman-made bis- 
cuits. The rolling pin thumped and the biscuit cutter clicked 
many times before every appetite was satisfied. The crowd 
exceeded the number expected, but did not exhaust the hos- 
pitality of the Hoffmans. 

Dancing had not stopped for dinner. While one group ate, 
another danced. They shifted positions, some coming back 
for more hot biscuits, time and again. Everyone was happy, 
everyone was laughing, the Hoffmans were gratified that their 
guests were enjoying the evening. 

Though some few timidly suggested that it was time to go 
home, all knew that the few landmarks had long since been 
hidden by those twisting, weaving threads of snow. It might 
mean death to those who ventured out. 

Toward day the Hoffmans began to make beds down, 
here and there. Bales of hay were brought from the barn, the 
wires cut and the hay spread on the floor. Tarpaulins were 
laid about to serve as cover. 

Guests took turns at sleeping. Those who were not dancing 
took a nap. Dancers tired and ousted sleepers from their 
places on the hay, and were soon asleep. Seven found a bed 
and lay across it. The slats gave way, but the sleepers did 
not rise to repair the damage. 

The girls were wearing high top button shoes, and the 
men had on boots. They dared not take these otf for tired 
feet would swell, and it would not be possible to put foot- 
wear back on in the morning. It was too cold to go about in 
stocking-feet, so everyone went to bed fully clad. 

There was only one stove besides the cook stove. Both were 
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kept chock-full of wood, still those who were not dancing or 
covered with a tarpaulin suffered from cold, even within the 
house. 

Day came and revealed the impossibility of anyone’s leav- 
ing. The storm had not abated. Wind lashed the house, find- 
ing splinters and loose boards which mingled shrill whines 
with its deep howls. Snow fell, deeper, deeper, deeper. The 
thermometer dropped with each hour. 

None of those young men guests dared to venture out alone, 
though horses needed feed and water. In going even that short 
distance he might miss either house or barn and freeze before 
being found. A string of boys made a human chain that 
stretched to the barn. 

Breakfast was served, then followed hours of entertain- 
ment. The guests danced until the music ceased. The musi- 
cians had ventured out. Some one had a jewsharp, and made 
music until his breath gave out. The guests played charades 
and snap and spin-the-plate until dinner, consisting of left- 
over food with more hot biscuits, was set on the table. 

The afternoon was given to telling stories, to making up 
verses, to singing. Some took a nap while others kept up the 
amusement. 

Night came and the crowd played singing games, “There 
Was an Old Miller,” “Go In and Out the Window,” “Skip to 
My Lou,” and others. 

The boys slipped out to the barn and turned their horses 
loose to find shelter; they stamped back, bringing in snow that 
soon made a slush that stained the pretty new floors. 

Many of the girls wore ankle length seersucker dresses. 
The dampness brought in by the boys made those dresses 
stretch until they touched the floor. The girls danced on in 
bedraggled finery. 

Another night was spent with some of the crowd sleeping 
while the less fortunate danced or played games. 

The third day dawned. The snow still fell. 

The Hoffmans ran so short of provisions that famine was 
threatened. Fourteen miles, impossible to travel, lay between 
this huge crowd and food in plenty. Even the thrifty Hoff- 
mans could meet the demands only by strict rationing. Meat 
and bread enough for one meal remained on this third day, 
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but no coffee. A groan went up at this last announcement. 
The boys were cowboys, the girls had been reared on ranches; 
to all, coffee was a necessity. 

The fourth day dawned, and with the daylight came sun- 
shine, a dazzling, startling sunshine, that gave the snow a 
glassy brightness. Snow was no longer falling; the wind had 
abated; nature had relented and the crowd could start for 
home. 

Boys rounded up their horses and horseback riders went 
ahead and beat out a way for the vehicles. The snow was 
ankle-deep and going was slow. All the crowd stopped to 
warm at homes along the way and to tell the story of their 
stay at the Hoffman's. 

It took from sunrise to sunset for that Canyon wagon to 
get to town, just fourteen miles. Those who lived beyond 
Canyon were housed in Canyon homes until another day. 

During that blizzard, dances were held at many places in 
the Panhandle and the dancers were penned in for days, but 
most of these dances were at ranch headquarters where a 
large crowd could be easily entertained. There was never 
known on the High Plains a private family who had the 
experience of the Hoftmans. For three days and four nights, 
they entertained as guests one hundred and fifty young people. 

This New Year's Day in 1897 was memorable. Winter 
gave the Panhandle a perfect day as a New Year's gift, then 
regretted its generosity and sent a blizzard that no one could 
forget. 


rk Se ae 


Pleasure for the boys on ranches usually grew out of their 
employment, roping contests, bronc riding, running horse 
races, even foot races. 

About camp mumble peg was the favorite game. A boy 
whittled a small peg from wood and drove it into the ground 
with three licks with the handle of his knife. The softer the 
earth, the more effective were his blows. Sticking a knife into 
the ground with various handicaps in a routine well known 
in the cattle land was followed by the “rooting of the peg” 
by the least skillful performer. Sometimes the peg would be 
driven deep into the earth and the unlucky player would 
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have to shove away the dirt with his nose until he could 
grasp the bit of wood in his teeth and pull it from its hiding 
place. Many of the boys went through the entire series with- 
out missing one. Sometimes the ground would be so hard a 
knife could not be stuck in it. The top of a low-growing cac- 
tus, called the devil's pincushion, would be cut away and the 
knives would be stuck in the soft pulp remaining. In later 
years, when dams were made across draws to form tanks for 
impounding water for stock, the Bermuda grass planted on 
these dams would provide a soft spot for the mumblepeggers. 

One ranchman at a meeting of cattlemen wanted a ruling 
passed forbidding the boys to indulge in so foolish a game, 
but his suggestion was voted down by those who realized that 
boys needed entertainment and that this was innocent in 
character, leading to no bad results. 

Checkers sometimes kept the boys busy, but dominoes dia 
not come into use for many years. 

Decks of cards grew black and slick and swollen to abnor- 
mal size by over-use. Cropped corners appeared and smears 
on the backs. In time the boys who used the cards could 
recognize a majority of these distinguishing marks. A stranger 
who “set in” on a game of poker with the outfit was unwise 
since his losses were foredoomed. 


42 wy Seay bao at Votla 


if the early part of this century a little community was 
formed in Ochiltree County, near Half-way House, a trad- 
ing post so called because it was located half-way between the 
towns of Canadian and Old Ochiltree. A one- room. school 
building was erected and a teacher elected. 

The next year and the next a new teacher was engaged. 
Naturally the school suffered because of annual teacher 
changes, but these pupils were unruly so no teacher wanted 
to stay two years. 

A summer of drought forced many a South Plains aati. 
man to drive his herd to better pastures. A man named Harris 
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was one of these. His school-teacher daughter, Mildred, 
helped to drive the herd to grass near Higgins, then an- 
nounced that she was going to try for a school on the North 
Plains. Ridge No. 1, near Half-Way House, was, as usual, 
looking for a teacher. Mildred Harris was engaged. 

Life was not easy for Mildred Harris even before cool 
weather came. It was worse when fuel was needed. 

The men of the neighborhood were so busy gathering in 
crops that the question of fuel for the schoolhouse was con- 
sidered to be of secondary importance. 

Mildred Harris solved her problem by devoting the first 
period of the day to gathering cow chips, the rest of the day 
to study and teaching. 

Every child was told to bring a tow sack. On arrival the 
pupils scattered out on the prairie, filled their sacks and came 
back reluctantly to work. 

Three of the boys once asked for a holiday so they might 
go rabbit hunting. Miss Harris naturally denied their request. 
Those boys determined to get that holiday. Early one morning 
they got to school before any other children appeared. They 
climbed up on top of the building and stuffed the stove pipe 
full of cow chips. The other children and the teacher came. 
and a fire was built in the stove so that the house would be 
warm after the morning chip-gathering. Instead of the usual 
roar of flames going up the chimney, the fire burned slowly 
and smoke puffed back into the room, a stifling acrid smoke. 

Children rushed to the doors and windows, gasping, tears 
streaming down their cheeks. The teacher dismissed school. 

As soon as they were out of sight of the building, the three 
culprits turned aside and gaily ranged the country, searching 
for rabbits. 

Each found an angry father waiting his return that night. 
Fach was soundly paddled for stuffing that stovepipe full of 
cow chips. 

Three holidays were enjoyed before the children returned 
to school. The three boys got together and made plans for 
revenge. Someone had been talking and that someone could 
be no one but Miss Harris. 

When the teacher entered the schoolroom, the boys tied 
her with a small rope to a chair in the corner of the room. 
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“You'll stay there until we turn you loose,” they said, 
sternly, “and more’n that, you'd better not talk again. We'll 
do worse’n this next time.” 

The children spent the day in playing; the teacher, in bond- 
age. All the school swore to keep the day’s rebellion a secret 
until they were full grown, and Miss Harris did not talk. 


After this, the school took an occasional holiday. They 
would get into a big wagon, go to a canyon nearby, cut wood, 
and haul it back to the school. Later a new fuel supply was 
provided. Patrons went to town and hauled out coal for the 
school. 

As was the custom of the plains country, the school was 
established at the center of population. More settlers with 
children filed on land near, and the center of school popula- 
tion shifted. It was easier to move the school house than to 
bring the majority of the pupils to the old locality. 

A neighborhood vote was taken, and Ridge School District 
No. 1 voted to change the location of the school building. 

The schoolhouse was jacked up, put on long timbers laid 
across a wagon frame, twenty-eight horses were hitched to it, 
and away it went, westward-bound to a spot convenient to 
the greatest number of children. 

A man followed that building, protesting violently. He had 
changed his mind. He did not want it moved. His words fell 
on unheeding ears. 

Fate seemed to favor that protesting citizen. The school- 
house had gone only a quarter of a mile when the wagon 
broke down and the house settled down on the prairie. 

Wild with delight, the man turned and went home. He 
mounted his favorite horse, Old Topsy, rode all night and 
filed an injunction at the courthouse in LeFors, in Gray 
County, to which Ochiltree was then joined. He came home, 
feeling sure that when the district judge came to LeFors he 
would approve that injunction and the school would remain 
where it stopped, not far from its old site. 

The community was distressed. It was time for school to 
begin yet the school house could not be moved, nor could it 
be used. No fire could be made in the building since the 
chimney was torn down. 
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W. M. Goode had a three-room house, and was preparing 
to build a big house near where the school was to be located. 
Mrs. Goode offered the front room of her house for a school- 
house until stronger moving equipment could be secured. 
The pupils did not lose more than a day of school. The injunc- 
tion was denied. In time, the house was picked up again and 
moved to the new location. 

Mail reached this remote neighborhood in circuitous ways. 
A neighbor would go to town and get the mail for all in the 
community. News that certain persons had mail at this home 
would go the rounds. One after another would go for his mail, 
sometimes taking letters to others near him. This system 
served until a store was started and a petition for a postoffice 
was circulated. 

When a name was being discussed, the wife of the store- 
keeper proposed “Alton” because she had lived at Alton, Okla- 
homa, and loved that name. The neighborhood agreed. 

The department replied that there was already an Alton 
in Texas, and asked the lady if she would object if they turned 
the name backward, and gave the office the name, Notla. 
Ridge School No. 1 also took that name; so did the com- 
munity. Notla, or Alton in reverse, was firmly fixed in that 
part of Ochiltree County. 

From the first day that the Ridge School was started, on 
through the years, there was a Sunday School there. Mr. 
Goode was superintendent; Mrs. Goode taught a class of 
young people; everyone took part. At last it was decided that 
a preacher ought to be engaged to come once a month and 
preach a sermon for Notla. 

_ Since Mrs. Goode was a strong Baptist and others in the 
community were of like faith, it was voted to engage Rev. 
J. E. Morgan, Baptist minister of Canadian, to come in the 
afternoon to preach to Notla people at the close of Notla Sun- 
day School. 

Rev. Morgan started out, zealous to serve these people. He 
crossed the Canadian on the bridge and followed a winding 
ranch road in the general direction of Notla. He came to a 
gate, a wire gate that stoutly resisted his efforts to open it. 

_ He won the struggle, then he climbed into his buggy and 
bumped along over a rutted road that seemed endless. Another 
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gate, another stretch of road, more gates, more ruts, and 
still no school house was in sight. 

This is too much, he declared to himself. Sunday School 
this morning, then a sermon, a hurried noon meal: that is 
enough for any man without trying to open all the gates on 
the prairie to get nowhere. I'll go on this Sunday, but this is 
the only time. 

Finally he saw the school house. About it were buggies, a 
few surreys, elegant with fringed tops, many farm wagons 
and many horses tethered to racks. The whole county seemed 
to be gathered in that little school house. 

Not all the county but more than a hundred people were 
busy in Sunday School, eagerly looking forward to the com- 
ing of the minister. 

If these folks are gospel hungry enough to come out in a 
crowd like this, surely I can worry with those gates once a 
month, or even twice a month, if they ask me to come, decided 
the preacher. 

So it was that the gospel was brought to Notla. 


In that school house, through the years, many tragic, many 
amusing events took place. Babies were baptized there; mar- 
riages were solemnized; funeral services were held. 

One year somewhere up the Canadian River a storm raged 
and raised the river-level until the river was bank-full. Huge 
trees drifted downstream and broke away the end of the 
bridge on the Notla neighborhood side. Just at this time the 
mother of two young boys died. 

People were crossing the stream. A rope was attached to a 
tree on the north bank and to the end of the bridge. Along 
this rope ran a pulley, from which a basket hung. Those who 
needed to cross came over in that basket and mounted horses 
kept in readiness by the neighbors. The undertaker crossed 
in this way. 

The body of the woman was prepared for burial and was 
taken to the edge of the river, since there was no cemetery 
north of the river at this point. 

The Canadian River was angry that day. The water was 
red and roared threateningly. To cross it took courage. The 
corpse was put in a basket hung frem the pulley, the rope was 
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pulled, the body drew nearer and nearer the edge of the 
stream. 

Just as it reached the turgid waters, the weight of the body 
pulled the basket down to the river level. Water splashed into 
the basket. The family of the woman stood on the bank and 
saw the body of their loved wife and mother slapped and 
drenched by the reddish, surging water. 

Notla tried to make up to those little boys for this terrible 
experience, and for loss of mother love. When one of the boys 
later became a minister, he told Mrs. Goode, “You went all 
the way down with me, even into the waters of baptism.” 


Box suppers, which played a big part in the development 
of the west, helped to develop Notla. 

Notla women would prepare boxes of food. A woman 
would put a dinner for two in a box that she had made as 
ornate as her materials and skill would permit, then she 
would put her name inside the box and turn it over to the 
auctioneer selected for the occasion. Unless privately in- 
formed, a man bought without an idea of the identity of his 
partner. When all the boxes were sold, each man sought the 
lady whose name he found in his box, and the two ate dinner 
together. 

This neighborly box supper custom provided many a con- 
venience for Notla school and aided Notla church work. 

About thirty years ago, one such occasion was in full swing 
when the door opened and a strange lady appeared, carrying 
a beautifully decorated box prominently displayed. 

The women stared. Who was she? No one in that neigh- 
borhood dressed so fashionably as this. They studied her cos- 
tume: a close fitting black dress outlined a slender, willowy 
form; a big black picture hat drooped over rosy cheeks; a 
black veil fell seductively to her chin. Not a woman there 
had ever seen her. They did not like her Jooks. More than 
that, they did not like the way the men looked at her. An- 
tagonism was manifested by Notla women. 

Whispered conversations were held by them. “Who is this 
woman?’ “What is she doing here?” “Ours is a quiet neigh- 
borhood that don’t like women like her.” “She will bring us 
trouble.” 
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The men seemed to know the stranger. One leaned from 
the seat behind her, tapped the woman of mystery on the 
shoulder, and started to whisper to her, when his wife called 
him to help her with the children. 

Another man slipped into the seat by the bewitching 
unknown and settled down to a quiet conversation. 

His fiancee, the school teacher, asked him to serve as auc- 
tioneer. 

Man after man was called from the stranger’s side by 
angry wives. The women were growing so irate that violence 
seemed imminent. 

The auction began. At last the box brought by the stranger 
was held up; the auctioneer gave her an inquiring look, as if 
to say, “This is yours, isn’t it?” She bowed assent, and the 
bidding began. 

R. E. (Rufe) Womble, a well-liked member of the com- 
munity, was sitting by the lady, talking earnestly to her. He 
gallantly offered a bid. 

A man raised it. 

Mr. Womble bid higher. 

Another man raised the bid. 

From then on the bidding was fast and furious. Every man 
in the neighborhood tried to beat Rufe Womble, but Rufe’s 
pocketbook was out. He had started to buy that box, and buy 
it he would, be the price what it might. 

At last the auctioneer knocked it off to Rufe Womble. 

Boxes were opened and eating began, but the women 
could not eat even their own best cooking. They looked with 
indignation at that alluring woman who had had all the 
men of the community trying to buy her box, and offering 
prices clear out of reason. 

At last their muttering grew into speech. They were not 
going to stand it. They would drive that woman out of that 
house for she was no lady. 

There was no telling what dramatic turn events might 
have taken if the dashing stranger had not risen, removed 
her hat and veil and stood revealed. She truly was no lady. 

W. M. Goode had been corseted and shod and painted and 
dressed by his wife to fool the community. The men were 
told, but none of the women. Rufe Womble alone was left in 
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ignorance for it was Rufe’s time to be the butt of jokes for 
which the impish members of Notla community were famous. 
For a short moment, Rufe was indignant, then he joined in 
the laugh that made the school house walls resound. | 

There was a sharp edge to the laughter of the women. 
They had been deceived, and had furnished their husbands 
a good joke. For years, husbands laughed at their wives for 
being so jealous that they were ready to throw a woman out 
of the school house. 


of Pe ae! ap 


Doors hung loose in the Panhandle. A man would ride up 
to a shack or dugout, find the owner away, go in and help 
himself to “grub” and bed and go his way, often without a 
note to tell of his visit. However, the cooking vessels were in 
order, for it was a flagrant offense in the cow country for a 
man to impose on his host by leaving unwashed dishes. Pan- 
handle people rarely locked their doors. A neighbor might 
need something. A stranger might wish to enter. The first 
thing a man did on his return to his home was to glance about 
for indications that someone had been there. It brought a 
warm glow to his heart to realize that a human being had 
entered his door. It seemed to bring him nearer to his fellow- 
man. For many years there were whole counties in the Pan- 
handle in which there was not a lock. Two men, riding by a 
dugout, discovered that the door had a padlock on it. They 
had neither desire nor need of admission to that home but 
the sight of this symbol of distrust angered them. They tore 
the lock from the door, mutilated it beyond use, then threw it 
out on the prairie and rode away. 

The Panhandle was open, wide of range, and wide of 
heart. 
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Qype Indians in 1836 attacked Parker’s Fort, a citi- 
zen fort in what was later Falls County, Texas. Among 
those taken captive was little Cynthia Ann Parker, nine years 
old. 

Nothing definite could be learned of the whereabouts of 
the little girl. An unconfirmed rumor that she had married a 
chief reached her family, years afterwards, but no one knew 
where she lived. The parents continued to hope for a reunion 
with their daughter. 

Texas Rangers and Comanches met in a battle on the banks 
of the Pease River in 1860, and the Indians were routed. A 
number of squaws were left behind, sitting, looking miserable 
and forlorn on the banks of the river. One was weeping. 

Keen-eyed Charles Goodnight noted her and remarked: 

“That is not an Indian. Indians don’t weep, and they don’t 
have blue eyes.” 

Captain Sul Ross proved without doubt that the woman 
was Cynthia Ann Parker, now wife of Pete Nocona, and 
mother of the three-year-old girl by her side, Prairie Flower, 
and of two boys, Quanah and Peewee, now somewhere in the 
Indian country. 

So the Parkers took their daughter back into their home, 
and tried to accustom her to civilized life, but she was bitterly 
unhappy. She had been reared an Indian; she had borne 
Indian children; she was an Indian, in all but blood. Prairie 
Flower died, and left Cynthia Ann alone among her family. 
She, too, died, passing on to her son,, Quanah, a heritage of 
courage and loyalty. 

Quanah established a precedent, being the first of his tribe 
to adopt the name of his mother. He was not Quanah Nocona; 
he was Quanah Parker. 


Quanah was born a leader. Even in his teens he led parties 
that went to Old Mexico, plundered camps and stole horses 
by the hundreds. His deeds of daring gave him the reputation 
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of being the bravest of his tribe. They made him their chiet. 
His leadership was recognized by other Indians, and when 
several tribes fought in a common cause, Quanah Parker 
was at their head. He was one of the leaders of the attack 
upon Adobe Walls described elsewhere in this book. 

When the Comanches finally surrendered to the authority 
of the United States, they turned over to the government 
fifteen hundred horses which Quanah, through his leader- 
ship, had assembled. | 

Soon after this, several Comanches left the reservation 
without permission. The officer in charge sent for Quanah, 
and asked his help. 

“Give me horse and rope. I get ‘em,” answered Quanah. 

Within a week Quanah rode into the reservation, leading 
the errant Indians. Each was tied to his own horse. 

“Here they are,” said Quanah. “You take ’em.” 

For years Quanah led his people in determined oppo- 
sition to the government and to white man’s law. After he 
surrendered, he became a great leader in the arts of peace. 
He built a beautiful home for himself in the Wichita Moun- 
tains. He discarded the colorful attire of his tribe and wore 
“white man’s clothes,” a neat business suit, white felt hat, a 
watch and chain, but never could he bring himself to wear 
his hair in white-man fashion. He still braided his long, black 
locks in two heavy plaits. 

He taught his people stock raising and farming, but he 
refused to buy an automobile. He loved horses. 

“When you drive down street behind fine horse, people 
look,” he said. “Nobody look at automobile.” 

He learned to speak English well and traveled extensively 
in Mexico and the United States. He made many trips to 
Washington in the interest of Indians. Through his efforts, 
a troop of Indian soldiers was formed and stationed at Fort 
Sill. Grass lands were leased from Indians and the lease 
money soon amounted to more than $100,000. This was dis- 
tributed to the Indians, who built good homes and bought 
farms, through the urgency of Quanah’s peace program. 

When Theodore Roosevelt made his famous wolf hunt in 
Oklahoma and Texas, he asked to meet Quanah Parker. The 
drama of that meeting impressed all near. The two, chief of 
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white men, chief of red men, clasped hands in peace and 
brotherhood. 

“What can I do for you, Quanah?” asked Roosevelt. 

“More Indian lands goin’ to be opened to white men. Indian 
children born since last allotment get no land unless bill be 
passed. No want anything myself; want lands for little 
Indians.” ' 

Roosevelt pledged his support. The bill passed both houses 
without a word about children of recent birth. Quanah wired 
Roosevelt who vetoed the bill until it was corrected. 

On one of his trips to Washington, Quanah was summoned 
to the office of the Secretary of the Interior, who began, 
firmly, “Quanah, you have been told over and over that you 
must have only one wife. I understand that you still have 
several. Before you get home, make up your mind which one 
you love the best and put the others out of your life. Go home 
and tell them to get out of your tepee and stay out.” 

Quanah looked bewildered and distressed. 

“You say me tell em get out and stay out?” he asked. 

eXess 

Quanah threw up his hands. 

“Not me,” he said. “You come down and tell ’em.” 

The town of Quanah was named for the chief and he 
claimed it as his town. The Quanah, Acme and Pacific Rail- 
road also took his name. He often patted the locomotive caress- 
ingly and said, “My engine. My railroad.” 

The finishing of the railroad was celebrated in October, 
1910, by a program at the Dallas Fair. By request, Quanah 
and his family wore feathered headdresses, moccasins, buck- 
skin clothes, many beads. Quanah was called on for a speech. 
He said: “Ladies and gentlemen, I wear war bonnet to remind 
you I used to be bad man, but now citizen of United States. 
I pay taxes same as you. We same folks now. 

“These, my friends with me, come from Quanah country, 
my old hunting grounds where my town is. Mr. Charles Som- 
mer came to me and talked about building a railroad. I gave 
$40,000. I wanted that Quanah line built to El Paso. 

“T workin’ for government now. I go to Washington. They 
say, ‘Put your Indians in school. Make them live white man 
way.’ I do it.” 
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The audience listened with sympathy. Sympathy again 
possessed white people when Quanah began his struggle to 
get permission to move the body of his mother from Texas 
soil to the burial ground of the Mennonite Post Oak Mission, 
near his home. All his world, both white and red men, 
rejoiced when he succeeded. When the end came to Quanah, 
he had his great wish: He was buried by the side of his blue- 
eyed mother, Cynthia Ann Parker Nocona. He had often 
prayed that he “might lie beside her and meet her with the 
white man’s God in the world beyond.” 

Quanah Parker left behind him the reputation of being a 
great leader. His name will live long for he had the honor of 
having both a town and a railroad named for him. Quanah 
Parker was truly a great chief. 
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Everybody in “The Strip” in Deaf Smith County spoke of 
the Williamsons as “Uncle Fred and Aunt Martha”. They had 
the largest house in the neighborhood. Most of the parties 
were given at the Williamson home. Christmas was always 
celebrated and sometimes New Year's Day. At one of these 
the Williamsons followed the usual custom. They took all the 
furniture out of one room so that there would be room for 
dancing. In another room they set up sawhorses with boards 
laid from one to the other to make a table. They saw to it 
that someone went for the Hitchcock girls who had moved 
to Amarillo by this time, then they began to welcome the 
guests. 

Every woman brought food, wonderful food, cakes of 
various kinds, pies made of buttermilk, molasses pies, chess 
pies. Vanilla was the only flavoring used and they had to 
send to Amarillo to get it. One Amarillo lady, Mrs. S. L. 
Edwards, then little six-year-old Essie Johnson, always recalls 
the marvelous aroma of vanilla which meant to her the dainti- 
ness and delicacies of life, the romance, the beauty. She was 
used to the scent of cow chips and corrals and wet dogs and 
wet horses, but vanilla meant to her heyday and enchantment. 

The good things to eat were laid on the tables under snowy 
table clothes and all night long people wandered to the table 
and ate as they chose. 
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A herd of cattle, the first to enter the free grass country of 
the Texas Panhandle, dawdled southward from Colo- 
rado in 1876. Scarcity of fuel on these high plains was a major 
handicap to the cattlkemen and grew more serious with each 
mile. The only trees grew near the streams, but creeks were 
few, and sometimes even along their banks the trees were 
scarce. Every stick of wood was treasured. Even though the 
chuck wagon was loaded at every possible opportunity, the 
wood supply seldom lasted longer than a day or so. When it 
was exhausted, the outfit would have no fuel either for cook- 
ing or for warmth, a serious matter in a country where often 
there was not even a shrub anywhere in sight. 

Then the cattlemen of the expedition made a momentous 
discovery. The huge herds of buffalo that for years had 
cropped these plains had left their droppings like fly specks 
on the prairies. The cowboys made fires of these “chips”. 
When rain or snow came this fuel was not usable, but ar 
other times it served as an excellent substitute for firewood. 

The first herd was followed by others. In five years eighteen 
large ranches were established in the Panhandle. The coun- 
try had been wrested from the buffalo to be given to the cow, 
and buffalo chips were used while cow chips were accumulat- 
ing. In this way, the cowman had a steady supply of fuel. 
Cow chips soon became an economic factor in the develop- 
ment of the short grass country. 

In time “chips” became almost a synonym for “fuel.” It 
became the custom on ranches for the horse wrangler to pro- 
vide the cook with chips. After the outfit had eaten breakfast 
and had started out on a roundup, the wrangler rode off to 
lay in a supply of “compressed hay,” surface coal, prairie 
coal, or Babcock coal, as this fuel was called. Babcock coal 
was named for a finicky city man named Babcock who refused 
to eat food prepared over chip fires. 

Sometimes when a cowboy rode into camp, he found the 
wrangler gone and the cook needing fuel. The cowboy would 
range about, seeking the nearest patch of cow chips. The 
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cowboy would agree to supply the need. Perhaps the wrangler 
had harvested all within a half mile of the wagon. If so, 
the cowboy would lope along until he found a plentiful sup- 
ply. He would fill two or three tow sacks with chips; and if 
his horse was trained to the work, the rider would rope the 
sacks to the horn of his saddle and dash back to camp, the 
sacks striking the ground at intervals, then bouncing high in 
the air. 

Chips made a hot fire and many ashes. So light were they 
that the faintest breeze would lift a tiny chip-torch, carry it 
perhaps more than a hundred feet, and sometimes cause a 
prairie fire. To prevent this disaster, the cook usually burned 
off a patch of prairie before making the chip fire. He often 
took the precaution of digging a hole and making the fire 
below the surface so that wind could not reach the coals. 

It was not only the cowboys who used chips. When the 
permanent settlers and their families came, this “prairie coal” 
became the standard fuel. One rancher describes early chip 
gathering as follows: 

Usually the young people in Deaf Smith County went out 
in parties to gather wagonloads of chips. Boys invited their 
sweethearts to all-day chip gatherings. It was fifty-five miles 
to a railroad and took five days to get a load of coal. Everyone 
kept some real coal stored away for emergencies, but it was 
used only on days when chips were wet and mushy. Most of 
the cooking was done with chips. One young lady school 
teacher who boarded out had never heard of “surface 
coal”. She refused to touch it when she first came, but soon 
was seen to pick up a chip, break it over her knee, and toss it 
on the fire as a matter of course and custom. 

The La Plata paper advertised in 1891 for wagon loads of 
chips, offering $1.50 a load for “white flats” and $2.00 for 
“round browns’. This distinction was common usage. “Round 
browns” made more intense heat than “white flats’. One 
man recalls the days when he took a tin tub out on the 
prairie, filled it with round browns, tied a rope to it, mounted 
his pony, and dragged the bumping tub homeward. 

Trail drivers on their trips northward with cattle some- 
times had trouble with nesters in western Kansas and in other 
states, because the traveling cattle destroyed crops and fright- 
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ened children. The nesters were likely to be especially 
insulted in the springtime, but when winter was drawing 
near their attitude toward these same trail drivers changed 
suddenly from hostility to ingratiating welcome. Sometimes 
the nesters even quarreled with one another as to who had 
priority to invite the trail drivers to bed down a herd on his 
holdings. As one driver said, “Two thousand cows make a 
lot of coal about their bed grounds.” 

Chips lasted as the staple fuel until they were replaced by 
gas from the huge oil fields discovered in the Panhandle. But 
even today in remote places an occasional branding is made 
possible by the use of the humble cow chip. 


* * * * 


The chief dessert served on tables was syrup. A change in 
dessert was brought about by a change in syrup. Porter John- 
son was eating at Tom Bassett’s one day when “Little Tom” 
Bassett said, “Porter, don’t you like that new syrup?” 

Porter ate on without noticing the question. The child 
repeated it and Porter did not reply. After the third inquiry 
as to whether the new variety of syrup, somewhat thinner 
than usual, found favor with the guest, Porter said, “Yes, 
Tom. I’ve run many a biscuit to death after this syrup.” And 
Porter ran several more biscuits to death before he finished. 


45 oT brovee be at Mobectic 


t sundown in Mobeetie on the last day of April 1898, 
everyone was hurrying to finish the evening tasks for a 
rain seemed imminent. 

Mrs. J. J. Long rushed down the little street on her way 
to sit up with a sick neighbor. She paused at the Ben Master- 
son home. 

“Why, Mrs. Masterson, what are you doing out here? I 
thought Tom and Annabelle took care of the chickens.” 

“They do, but Annabelle is staying with Mother tonight 
and I sent Tom to get Mr. Masterson’s sister, Martha Ander- 
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son. She always stays with me when he’s gone off on one of 
his business trips.” 

“Better hurry. It’s going to rain.” } 

Mrs. Long stopped by the home of the Exums, Mrs. Mas- 
terson’s parents. 

“That's a funny chicken coop, Mrs. Exum. An old iron 
stove.” 

“Yes, but it’s a good one. The chickens go in the door 
where the coal is put in, and I close the door and the coyotes 
can't get them.” 

“Looks like the chickens’d smother in there.” 

“They have plenty of air for I lift this little flap on top 
and put a stick under it so the flap won’t shut in the night. 
Show her how we do it, Annabelle.” 

Annabelle Masterson lifted the flap, put under it a tiny 
twig and looked up in satisfaction. 

Mrs. Long went her way and long hours passed. 

At the railroad station of Miami, twenty-five miles away, 
Ben Masterson and his men were holding a herd for ship- 
ment next morning. 

Ben was worried about the weather. Clouds gathered, 
thunder rolled up and down the valley, lightning flashed, 
cottonwoods along Red Deer whistled a tune, as the wind 
whipped their satiny leaves. 

The cattle were restless. They stamped and lowed and 
looked about with lifted heads. A stampede was threatened. 
Ben and his men rode close to the herd, singing as they rode. 

Midnight came. It was May Day, a dark, stormy May 
morning, inky black. Sounds of a storm came from Mobeetie 
way. 

“Must be a hail storm, boys,” said Ben Masterson, listening 
toward Mobeetie. “A bad one.” 

“Guess so, Mr. Masterson. Gee, a hail stone hit me. That 
storm is coming this way. These cattle’ll be hard to hold.” 

The boys knew that if anyone could hold that herd, Ben 
Masterson was the man. He directed them as they rode about 
the herd, closer and closer with each round. They held it in 
spite of the storm. By dawn the cattle were quiet again. 

Ben mounted a fresh horse and was drinking a cup of hot 
coffee, when over a distant hill loped a horseman. As he 
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drew nearer, Ben saw that it was a Negro. This must be one 
of his hands for Ben hired the few Negroes in the Eastern 
part of the Panhandle. 

Ben spurted his horse forward, calling out, 

“What's the matter, George? Anyone sick?” 

“Marse Ben, Marse Ben, Mobeetie’s all blowed away and 
the baby . . . We can’t find the baby, Marse Ben.” 

Ben Masterson wheeled toward his men. 

“Boys, get George a fresh horse. Take care of the cattle. 
I'm going home. Mobeetie has been blown away.” 

George followed close behind all the way, the longest 
twenty-five miles Ben Masterson ever rode. 

Mobeetie was not the quiet group of houses he had left the 
afternoon before. Houses had been lifted, smashed to the 
ground or torn to bits and scattered for miles. Big trees were 
torn up by the roots. Other tree trunks stood, stripped bare. 
Boughs had been twisted off like carrot tops. 

Ben went from one to another of the few remaining homes, 
looking for his family. He found his wife and learned the 
story of those terrible hours. 

In the black darkness of that early morning of May 1, 
1898, Mrs. Masterson was sleeping the light sleep of a mother. 
She heard a peculiar sound, somewhat like a railroad train, 
yet she knew there was no train nearer than Miami. 

Something terrible was happening. She must get her chil- 
dren together. She sprang to her feet, calling wildly to them. 

She heard the weatherboarding ripping off and adobes 
crumbling in. She was knocked down, rose, again was beaten 
to the floor. Little Flato, six weeks old, needed her more than 
the others. She crawled toward his bed in the corner. All she 
could find was a pile of dirt; adobes! She listened. No baby 
cry. Flato was still, terribly still. 

Children were calling for her. Anna Masterson crept from 
one to the other. Fanny Fern could move; Anna dragged 
furniture off of Sallie Lee, carefully, lest other furniture fall 
on the child; Tom could move about, but not young Ben nor 
Mrs. Anderson; they were pinned down. From one to the 
other, with the younger children clinging to her, Anna moved, 
from time to time going back to that heap of dirt, tearing at 
it frantically with her bare hands. 
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In the distance she saw a tiny point of light. Some one 
else was alive in Mobeetie. 

She gathered Fannie Fern, Sallie Lee and Tom about her, 
told the others she would come back to them, and stumbled 
off in the darkness, barefooted, dressed only in her night- 
gown. The four struggled toward the light, about two city 
blocks away. Hail beat them, rain fell in torrents, but they 
moved blindly on. 

The light was in the window of a kitchen. The rest of the 
house was gone. 

She felt for the door, located it, entered. 

The room was filled with injured, dying, dead. 

Anna Masterson told Tom to look after his sisters, and she 
turned to go back, but before she could pass out into the 
dread darkness again, Big Johnnie Jones, who worked for 
the Mastersons, came rushing toward her. 

“You stay right here, Mrs. Masterson. These folks need 
you. I'll see that little Ben and Mrs. Anderson are taken care 
of ...and... I'll find your baby.” 

The door slammed behind him and Anna Masterson went 
from one sufferer to another. All the time her ears strained to 
hear the cry of the baby. She knew she would hear that sound 
if Big Johnnie brought Flato to her. Her ear was so attuned 
to his baby voice that she would hear it above all the moans 
and screams that filled the room. 

There was no baby in Big Johnnie’s arms as he came to 
tell her that Ben and Mrs. Anderson had been carried to 
his house, which was still standing. 

Wordlessly, she followed him, her heart aching with a 
dull pain, her arms terribly empty. 

In the dread three minutes that that tornado raged, all the 
Exum family were hurt. Mrs. Exum was left unconscious. 
Mr. Exum was pinioned to the floor by heavy timbers. Frank 
was hurt but able to move. 

“Find your mother, Frank. I’m afraid she’s dead.” 

“Here she is, Father. She’s breathing. I think she’s just 
fainted. But you, Father, how are you?” 

“I’m all right. Look after the others.” 

All night Frank worked. The dawning day showed him 
nothing but destruction—houses, barns, corrals, all gone; big 
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trees standing like ghosts with bark fresh-stripped from bole 
and boughs, or piled in heaps all about. One thing only 
remained untouched: an old stove in which a hen clucked 
and chickens peeped, while a twig lay under the flap on top. 
Wild winds had whirled about; trees had hurtled past; but 
that little twig remained just as Annabelle Masterson had 
placed it the evening before. 

Mrs. Long told her story after the worst of the wreckage 
had been cleared away. 

About three in the morning of May Ist, she had stepped 
out into the night, going home. The wind was stronger than 
she had thought. She paused at the Masterson’s. Her own 
home was only a little farther on, so she struggled against the 
wind, which grew fiercer, too fierce for her to contend with. 
She threw herself on the ground, feeling about for something 
to cling to. Her fingers found a cluster of bear grass and her 
arms Clasped around it. The wind lifted her, tugged at her, 
but she gripped her bear grass anchor. Her body was raised, 
smashed against the ground, lifted and smashed, again and 
again. The wind died down, but hail beat her cruelly, rain 
came in a smothering downpour. She rose and stumbled home 
in the darkness. 

May Day of 1898 dawned with a cruel brightness, reveal- 
ing a wrecked town and hurt, suffering people, shocked to the 
point of hysteria. 

Coffins were bought, perhaps at Canadian, the largest town 
near. Little Flato was put in one, not a bruise on his body, 
not a bone broken. Just gone. 

Mr. Exum lived three days, then followed Little Flato to 
the cemetery. Mrs. Exum lay unconscious for days then was 
placed in a wheel chair, a cripple for the rest of her life. The 
whole town was so crushed by sorrow that Ben Masterson 
moved his family to Fort Worth until they could look back 
without agony to that tragic May Day, with its three minutes 
of storm, followed by seven funerals in the little village of 
Mobeetie. 


4 ¥ a * 


A pungent scent rose from the grass writhing in the heat 
of the midsummer afternoon. Little funnels of whirlwinds 
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raced over the land. Clouds showed off in the northeast, low 
clouds that dropped a pendant banner with tip touching the 
rim of the world. Wind rose higher and higher and the odor 
changed to that of heated sulphur. The gray-black column of 
cloud moved toward a cowboy standing dayherd on the cattle 
scattered over the prairie. The sky, now no longer blue, was 
colorless except for the moving mass of gray which rose, then 
dipped again to the earth, ever coming nearer, nearer, ever 
moving faster, faster, faster. The edge of the cloud grew 
ragged from the wind that pushed it forward. Lightning 
stabbed the gray mass again and again. Thunder rolled over 
the plains like a wheel of sound. The cowboy dismounted, 
detached his slicker from the back of his saddle, shook out its 
folds, drew it on, and ran to a distance, falling prone on the 
earth, hoping to escape the notice of the prairie lightning 
which sought ever the tallest object in its path. He watched 
his abandoned mount, standing still with reins dragging the 
earth. Then the storm was upon the boy. Dark clouds, thick- 
ening above him, held zigzags of lightning. He lay still while 
the rain came in a swirling downpour. A few moments of this 
rainfall and gone was the sulphurous heat, both lightning and 
thunder had moved on, but water beat his chilled body, 
drenching him, soaking his thin trousers, his thinner shirt. 
Soon it rose about him in a sheet that covered the prairie. One 
moment the land was dry, baked, cracked, hot; almost the 
next moment the woolly carpet of the earth held in its pile 
water, instep deep. 

All fear of lightning gone, the boy mounted his faithful 
horse, snuggling his slicker closer to shunt off the chill wind 
that now came in steady flow. The cattle had not taken fright 
and were again munching the grass which now was a yellow- 
brown, but in a few days would “green over’, as the prairie’s 
ready expression of appreciation of rain. 


46 King of the Cattle Men 


res Bivins began cattle dealing early. On his father’s ranch 
near Sherman, he worked and traded until he owned a 
small herd of cattle by the time he was sixteen. 

He opened up a village store, then expanded his business 
by starting a store in Sherman. He managed both stores and 
his ranch and was soon on his way to financial success. 

Wheat farming was just being tried out in the Panhandle 
in 1890, the greatest drawback being that there was no mill, 
no elevator. 

Lee learned of this and met the need by building a mill and 
elevator at Claude, his mill having the only whistle in town. 
This brought him to the Panhandle occasionally though he 
still carried on his other business. He bought land south of 
Claude and stocked it with cattle. 

By now he was directing his attention to a section farther 
westward and made Amarillo his headquarters. In time, he 
built the family home at the corner of Tenth and Polk, and 
moved his wife and two sons, Miles and Julian, there. 

It was not long until Lee was involved in land and cattle 
buying and selling. Land south of town which he bought and 
sold brought five dollars for every dollar invested. 

His first Panhandle ranch was the Cross Bars on the Cana- 
dian, twelve miles north of Amarillo. He then bought the 
Circle on West Amarillo Creek. His next purchase was that 
part of the LX ranch that was south of the Canadian, Bonita 
Ranch on Bonita Creek, as lovely as its name suggested. 

Later he bought in succession the LIT’ at Tascosa, 20,000 
acres of XIT land lying near Channing, Alibates Creek land 
in Potter County, and land near Midland and Odessa. 

Up in the northern part of the Panhandle, in Hansford 
and Sherman Counties, lay two ranches, the Snyder Ranch 
and the Slaughter Ranch. Lee Bivins united them under the 
name of Coldwater Ranch, named from the creek which ran 
through his holdings. 

He owned land and cattle near Bovina, bought tracts of 
land near Endee, New Mexico, bought small strips near Ute 
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Creek and the Upper Canadian, bought a ranch in Old Mex- 
ico, bought a two hundred section ranch near Ft. Sumner, 
New Mexico, and leased many times as much as he owned. 
Lee bought cattle by the herd and ranches, county-sized. He 
had other business interests, bank stock, real estate, stock in 
many Panhandle and Texas enterprises, all brought about by 
his individual methods of trading. 

Lee made friends along the way. 

Johnnie Griffin, later owner of valuable properties in Ama- 
rillo, was a boy in 1890, running a store in Claude. 

For forty-five days, Johnnie lay ill of typhoid fever, helpless 
and alone in the old Poling Hotel. When he finally staggered 
back to his store, he found that his creditors were threatening 
to close down on him unless he paid certain notes overdue 
because of his illness. 

Johnnie started to the railroad station, wobbling as he 
walked. On his way, he met Lee Bivins. 

“Where are you going, boy?” asked Lee. “You ought not 
to be walking around like this.” 

Johnnie told his trouble. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” questioned Lee. 

“Wire my father to see if he can dig up the money some 
way, was Johnnie's discouraged reply. 

“Why, you don’t have to do that, Johnnie,” returned Lee. 
“Tl let you have all the money you want.” 

Johnnie gasped. Lee Bivins scarcely knew him. Yet Lee 
trusted him. 

Lee lent Johnnie money and Johnnie made good. Later 
Lee set him up in business in Clarendon, Bivins and Griffin. 
When Johnnie was able to buy Lee out, he did so. Johnnie 
moved to Amarillo, and again Lee set him up in business. 
Both Bivins and Griffin made money by their association, and 
Johnnie could never say enough of good about his bene- 
factor, Lee Bivins. 

It is true that Lee knew the boy only slightly when he 
first helped him, but he knew life and men and trusted both. 
Sometimes, today, a man will remark, “Lee Bivins had many 
partners.” 

Lee would find a man who was in danger of losing all he 
had saved. Lee would furnish cash and credit, the man would 
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furnish feed, labor and his entire time. Usually they shared 
on the fifty-fifty basis. Sometimes the man grew rich by this 
arrangement; sometimes a man would howl that he’d been 
stung. Most people say this charge was unjust. The man’s 
loss had been due to the fortunes of trade. 

“I did business with Lee Bivins for thirty years. He was 
always straight with me,” said one man. 

“T’ve done a million dollars worth of business with Lee. 
Never had a cross word from him. Never was cheated,” said 
another. 

Still another said, “Lee wanted me to go in business with 
him, but I balked. 

“ “Naw, Lee, you're too smart for me,’ I said. 

“ “What do you mean?’ asked Lee. 

“ “Mean what I say. You’re too smart for me. If we go in 
business, you'll find you're smarter’n I am, and will soon 
want to run the business, an’ nobody's goin’ to run my busi- 
ness for me.’ 

“We were always friends,, but I ran my own business. Lee 
was a wonderful man.” 

Lee had “partners” in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Old and 
New Mexico. He made money for them and for himself. 

Lee Bivins lived dangerously. He would face bankruptcy 
without a qualm. Once he had to have $550,000 in forty- 
eight hours or lose $120,000. He had only twelve hours to 
spare when he finally got the money. 


Lee Bivins had confidence in himself. He would assume a 
debt of hundreds of thousands of dollars as nonchalantly as 
an ordinary man would take on a hundred-dollar obligation. 

At the time the oil and gas fields were being opened up in 
the Panhandle, Lee was practically “broke.” He heard ot 
80,000 acres he could lease for five dollars an acre. He felt 
sure that this was the heart of the biggest gas field in this 
section, so he scouted about for a company that he could 
interest in leasing the land. He then went to the owners, 
bought the land, got a deed for it and paid for it out of the 
lease money the company paid him. Lee came out of this deal 
with land held in fee and with royalties from the gas com: 


pany. 
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He plunged into the gas business with his usual vigor. 
Just as he was ready to lay a gas line to Denver so that he 
could sell his surplus gas, a company laid the pipe for him. 
He helped lay the line that supplies the South Plains with 
natural gas. 

Men who studied Lee Bivins’ business tactics and achieve- 
ments, say this of him: Lee Bivins was of great value to the 
Panhandle. He furnished a market for almost anything any- 
one wanted to sell, anytime, anywhere. He was always ready 
for a trade. Sometimes he would be going down the road, 
apparently with no thought of buying anything. He would 
meet a man with a herd of cattle, would start a trade, would 
pay the man right there, take the cattle, either to one of his 
ranches or to town where he would sell them himself. He 
traded at the drop of a hat. No deal was too big for him. He 
was known as the Panhandle’s swiftest trader. He made up 
his mind, paid the price, then saw to it that the deal paid 
him more than he invested. Swift, daring, sure, unafraid, Lee 
Bivins made his deals. 

He was recognized as the largest individual cattle operator 
in the United States. It is said that in 1918 and 1919 he 
cornered the Texas steer beef market. 

Naturally, a man with the positive attitudes of Lee Bivins 
would run counter to many. One day he started out on one of 
his frequent rounds of his ranches. A man, red of face and 
trembling, apparently with rage, came to the side of the car 
and said, 

“Mr. Bivins, I’m not going to stop you now for you are 
in a hurry, but I’m going to give you a whipping when you 
get back tonight.” 

Lee climbed calmly out of his automobile. 

“Well, I'd hate to go all day with that hanging over me. 
If you’re going to whip me, do it now and get it over with.” 

The two men rushed, struck, clinched, fell, rolled, pounded 
each other until Lee’s enemy cried out that he had enough. 
Lee got up, brushed off his clothes, climbed into his car and 
drove off while the man who had meant to whip him left 
the scene in chagrin. 

That was Lee Bivins’ way. He met life now. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions Lee made to the 


a 
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Panhandle was when he helped to organize the Panhandle 
Live Stock Association. It became a vital force in the cattle 
world. 

Lee gave freely, usually in secret. “Anyone could get to him 
for a touch,” a banker said. “He was an easy mark when 
his sympathies were appealed to. Negroes went to him for 
help on all their civic projects. He backed them in buying 
material for a church when the old. Polk Street Methodist 
Church was razed. He suggested that they get flooring, win- 
dows, doors, railings, and saw to it that it was paid for. He 
gave to the church and schools.” 

Lee had a remarkable memory. He could look at a cow and 
tell at a glance if it was his. Often when he saw an animal 
among thousands on a ranch, he recalled a story or stories 
about it. Until income tax laws were passed, he had no book- 
keeper, for he kept his books in his head. 

“The cowman’s friend” is the name men gave Lee. He 
loved the cattle business and would always help a cattleman 
in trouble. They miss him now that he is gone. 

Lee Bivins, mayor of Amarillo, lay in state in the City 
Auditorium, with flowers banked about him while men in 
chaps and jingling spurs, with bandanas in use, did him 
honor. They were the forty or fifty broken-down men whom 
he had pensioned for life on his several ranches, or were 
cowmen who knew they had lost a friend. , 

Among the flowers, one little bunch of blue violets was 
marked, “To a friend of widows and orphans.” It came from a 
widow he had never seen, but whom he had helped. She 
asked that it not be lost in the heaps of showy offerings, but 
that it be laid on his heart, the heart of a kind man. 

Lee Bivins indeed lived dangerously. He was no saint 
when on earth, but he was a busy man, a true friend, not 
always right, but usually near-right. Perhaps the most fitting 
tribute to him was paid by a man who said of him lately, “Lee 
Bivins was a big man.” 


47 WH Goose Mean 


os Ramey of Dimmitt, Castro County, is known to his 
world as “Goose” Ramey. He earned this name by devot- 
ing more than forty years of his life to the study of wild 
geese that, on their annual flights to the south, stop at the 
lakes on the Ramey ranch. Sometimes they find the ranch so 
pleasing that they become permanent residents. Edwin, or 
“Goose”, makes them his close companions and is considered 
an authority on the habits of wild geese. 


“Goose” began his study long ago when the fly-way that ~ 


crosses his pastures had only a few straggling travelers. One 
of these was wounded. Edwin Ramey tended his injuries and 
let him run with the tame flock while his broken wing was 
healing. , 

That gander stayed on and on, finally mating with a tame 
goose and fathering one gosling. 

This half-wild baby fowl set Edwin Ramey on the long, 
long trail that he has followed ever since and will doubtless 
follow all his life. He long cherished the dream that he would 
some day induce a wild gander and a wild goose to mate and 
hatch out a wild gosling on the ranch. He finally achieved 
this goal after many failures but never did a fowl with a 
drop of wild blood in its veins become so dear to him as that 
first little half-breed, that little mule-goose, which the family 
named Buddie and which became a family pet. 

When Buddie was young, almost every day began with a 
loud insistent quacking at the back door. Buddie was there, 
demanding entrance. 

Mrs. Ramey would open the door and let him in. Passing 
her without notice, he waddled down the long corridor to 
Edwin’s room and began a prolonged and excited tirade in 
little-gander speech. 

Reluctantly Edwin finally replied, “All right, Buddie. T'll 
get up and go milk.” 

The two went to the milkpen together. Buddie kept the 
calf at bay while Edwin milked but Buddie’s chattering to 
Edwin was unceasing. He dipped his bill into the milk, raised 
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his head, and, in unmistakable tones, told Edwin that the 
milk was good. 

He followed Edwin to the barn, to the hog pen, to all the 
morning work, talking incessantly. 

Sometimes when the work was done, Edwin sat down on 
the ground and stooped to Buddie’s level. The little gosling 
lifted his bill close to Edwin’s face and the two talked in 
soft, loving tones, an interchange of civilities. 

When autumn came, Edwin daily took his son and daugh- 
ter to school in Dimmitt, seven miles away. Almost every 
morning he stood out in front, watch in hand, waiting, while 
Buddie wandered about, talking confidentially. 

Buddie ran to meet the children when they appeared and 
scolded them for the delay. Then the car started and Buddie 
flew along by the side of it, on a level with Edwin’s head, talk- 
ing constantly to his friend as they went. 

Sometimes he reproached Edwin for idling along at forty 
or fifty miles an hour but when the car made seventy-five, 
Buddie’s quacking became louder, taking on a more joyous 
note. 

If by chance Edwin stopped on the way, Buddie wheeled, 
came back, settled down on the prairie and walked about, 
talking, talking. When the car started, Buddie rose on strong 
young wings, settled down to his position near Edwin’s head 
and resumed his interrupted conversation. 

Instinct taught Buddie that danger for him lurked within 
city limits so Buddie always paused when they reached the 
edge of town and waited on the prairie for Edwin to drive 
across town, leave the children, attend to errands, then 
return. 

Buddie flew to meet him, giving wild cries of joy, then 
began his usual intimate remarks as he winged along by the 
open window. When Edwin went for the children in the 
afternoon, Buddie was his uninvited but welcome companion. 

This was a daily occurrence during the school term. All 
through the day, Buddie followed Edwin. Edwin would often 
lift Buddie in his hands,, the only wild, or even half-wild, 
fowl that has ever allowed him that privilege. 

Buddie was always different from the other geese on the 
place, wild or tame. None of them were afraid of Edwin; 
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all of them let him move about among them without apparent 
resentment of his intrusion. They even welcomed him. But 
Buddie was sociable, familiar, even intimate. He loved each 
member of the family but showed devotion for Edwin. 


One day when Edwin hurried to rejoin Buddie, no Buddie 
waited on the open prairie with a happy quack of greeting. 
Edwin looked about, thinking that maybe Buddie had gone 
home, yet unable to accept his own suggestion. He never has 
left me, thought Edwin, so I will just wait awhile for him to 
come back. 

His eye ranged the weedless stretches of the prairie. Sud- 
denly he noted a little heap of something far in the distance. 
It was Buddie, with broken leg and feathers wet with blood. 
A boy, idly practicing shooting, had wounded him. 

Edwin’s blue eyes blazed as he stooped to pick up his little 
suffering friend. 

“I'd like to shoot the fellow that shot you, Buddie,” he 
flamed. 

As he lifted Buddie, he murmured tenderly, his eyes 
blurred with tears. 

For the first time Buddie protested when Edwin held him 
in strong, gentle hands. For the first time Buddie’s sharp black 
eyes held a glint of anger. He did not stretch out his neck to 
speak to Edwin or to touch his cheek in fond caress. With a 
hard glare, Buddie looked at the man to whom he had given 
complete faith and tender love. Buddie said nothing. By his 
silence he expressed resentment. Edwin was a man; man had 
done this to Buddie; never again could he forget. 

Edwin hurried home, put a splint on Buddie’s leg and 
hovered over the little hurt fowl, murmuring softly, trying to 
remove the barrier that had risen in a moment. 

Edwin was unable to pull down the wall that Buddie had 
built between them though Edwin tried every fond device he 
knew. Buddie was hurt to the heart. He had trusted without 
reserve and had been betrayed. After that, he had nothing 
to do with man; he had little to do with geese. Most of the time 
he wandered about the place, alone. From a gay, self- 
confident, affectionate little gosling, Buddie had changed to 
a brooding, morose gander-hermit. At sight of him, tears often 
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stung Edwin’s eyes. 

Two years passed with Edwin trying to win back Buddie’s 
confidence and love. Never did he go near the geese that he 
did not talk to Buddie in his old fond way but not once did 
Buddie answer him nor take notice of his efforts. Buddie 
seemed to have lost faith in man for all time. 

Buddie finally mated with a tame goose that began in time 
to set. Buddie manifested the usual protective manners of a 
gander for his goose and waited about for the day when her 
period of incubation was over. 

“Poor Buddie,” said Edwin to his wife. “He’s had a hard 
time. He’s lost his trust in folks and now he is doomed to 
disappointment when his goose does not hatch. I’m going to 
slip one fertile egg in the nest and Buddie will not know the 
gosling is not his.” 

That one egg hatched and Buddie strutted about the yard 
with all the satisfaction of a proud father. 

Next year Buddie once again mated with his goose and 
waited about for the hatching. When a gander tried to drive 
Buddie’s goose from her nest, Buddie bravely defended her. 
The ganders fought, off and on, all the afternoon. Finally 
Buddie was defeated, and, according to the custom of wild 
geese, he went off alone and drooped. 

In a short time, Edwin called his children to the phone 
at school and told them, in broken tones, news that sent them 
sobbing to their schoolrooms—‘Buddie is dead!” 


4S ty A ee Bhs 


@; was discovered in the Panhandle in 1917. Production 
was increased when the Borger field was discovered in 
1926. Then came the great boom. 

The Panhandle went oil-mad. Towns sprang up near wells. 
They grew or dwindled according to the output of the nearby 
field. Those towns were made up of tents and shacks. When 
a field proved unproductive, the town mounted on wagons 
and trotted off to form another town in a more promising loca- 
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tion. Sometimes a town moved almost as an entity; sometimes 
it scattered like dust from a dry puff ball beneath a wagon 
wheel. | 
Most houses in those towns were composites. A small unit 
of one or two rooms would, in turn, have another unit of 
like size attached to it. Little wings stuck out from the main 
body like spines on a desert cactus. Most houses were un- 
painted, dingy, usually unfenced, an assemblage of poorly 
built shacks. 

Sanford, in Hutchinson County, on the Canadian River, 
was composed of houses of this type. A person looking at the 
exterior would expect nothing but squalor within. Sometimes 
the onlooker would be surprised to find those houses to be 
well furnished, occupied by cultured people. 

In one of these houses in Sanford lived Barak Michener, 
and his wife, Julia. They assembled a home by jamming one 
oil field shack up against another until the house rambled 
over much of the lot. In spite of its unlovely exterior, it was 
a charming house, with electricity and plumbing and individ- 
uality of furnishing and arrangement. 

Down Sanford’s rough, littered streets, passed and repassed 
people of various types. Perhaps the coarse, the uncultured 
predominated. Yet, mingled with the untaught, gentle, refined 
tones would often be heard. 

Perhaps the most marked contrast to the usual oil field 
occupant was to be found in a wing of the Michener home, 
the ell that was known as “Cousin Laura's room”. 

Here could be found Mrs. Laura Finney, who, with her 
orandson, Jack Shaw, came to live with her relative, Julia. 

From that little room an influence that affected a large 
part of the town emanated. 

The Micheners lived on a busy, noisy corner in that small 
oil field village, but in Cousin Laura’s room the surging cur- 
rents of life settled down to gentle ripples. Clangs and hoots 
and roars and pops that disturbed those in the main house 
were muted by the thick walls of this room. The pungent 
odors of oil field air did not disturb a visitor. Instead there was 
a whiff of lavender, or violet, or some other dainty, old-fash- 
ioned perfume every time Mrs. Finney lifted a garment from 
a hanger or moved her hands among her quilt scraps or her 
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Early day oil booms awoke sleepy Texas towns, such as Desdemona (above) and 
such Panhandle towns as Sanford , Dumas, Borger and others and sent them into 
a hectic nightmare where throngs of people converged to speculate in the oil 
business. This is Main Street of Desdemona in 1918. (Courtesy Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company ) 
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beloved embroidery. 

Her world was a serene, loving world. There was no hurry, 
no friction, no harshness, nothing to regret. 7 

Gradually oil field workers and their families discovered 
this retreat and daily, sometimes hourly, people slipped in to 
confer with her—the lame, the educated, the uncultured, 
the old, the young. She had a quiet word for each of them. 

A neighbor woman’s children were in school, and it shamed 
her that they were outstripping her. She wanted to learn to 
read but was embarrassed for her world to know her handi- 
cap. But she told Mrs. Finney without shame and came to 
her daily for a lesson. 

No one on that corner had to look at the clock to tell when 
school was out. The teenagers came and stood about as one 
after another slipped into that quiet room to whisper to her 
their school problems, their young loves, their dreams. 

The radio in her room gradually took a place in the life 
of that oil-mad town. Every Sunday morning she dressed in a 
white crepe dress with soft white shawl edged with lavender 
draped about her shoulders, a lavender handkerchief in her 
hand, a perky lavender velvet bow in her snowy hair and 
“went to church” as she said, by turning the radio on to 
enjoy a service. She let it be known that her room was open 
at that hour and gradually people came. 

At first they were restless, rattling papers, squirming, but 
when they noted that this disturbed her, that she was really 
in a church, they sat quiet. They even began to dress as best 
they could when they came to share her service. 

Mrs. Finney had left a refined group of friends, the asso- 
ciates of a whole life. She had torn up roots in her old age 
and planted them firmly in alien soil. She had made herself 
one of a shifting population, had made friends of some of 
the roughest characters of that community, and, without even 
being conscious of her influence, by being herself, a lady, a 
true aristocrat, she had made an imprint on the hungry hearts 
of a rough western oil field town. She had become, to them, 
their beloved Lavender Lady. 


49 WSreal in the Bridge 


es men lived in a shack at the end of a railroad bridge 
which spanned the Canadian River near Sanford. They 
were kept there to protect the wooden structure, built on 
wooden piles, from fire and flood. 

There was little to do. One or two Rock Island passenger 
trains passed each day and one or two freights; that was all. 
The men saw to it that the block system was in good work- 
ing order. After a train went over the bridge, they searched 
carefully for coals and sparks that might set fire to it. For 
such a contingency, they kept barrels filled with water drawn 
from the river. When the sun caused the water in the bar- 
rels to evaporate, refilling those barrels with bucket after 
bucket, drawn from the river by hand, gave the man on guard 
something to do. 

A welcome diversion was collecting tolls, a dollar for a 
passenger automobile, a dollar per thousand-weight for a 
truck. During the late Twenties, when the oil fields nearby 
were booming, the guard was kept fairly busy. Folks would 
pay a dollar to drive across the river, then turn back in a few 
minutes and pay a dollar to return. Money flowed more freely 
over the bridge than water under it. 

Traffic slowed up somewhat during the year 1930. The 
men had nothing to keep them employed but an occasional 
rise in the river and the daily search for fire. 


About midnight on a Saturday night in October 1930, the 
telephone in the shack jingled. The telegraph operator at 
Sanford called, 

“Headrise on in New Mexico. Two foot rise at Tucumcari.” 

Under the Sanford bridge there was not enough water to 
drown a rat, but the guard knew that he would need help 
when a two-foot rise would hit that bridge. He had felt it 
quiver when a wall of yellow water had come down the river, 
and two feet of churning water was too much for one man 
to combat, too much even for two. They must summon the 
section force and get out all the spiked poles and hooks-on- 
ropes and other utensils for dislodging drifts that might 
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catch against the piles and bank the water above, increasing 
the danger. 

All hands were there by the time the rise struck the 
bridge. Lanterns and torches lighted up the darkness. Voices 
sounded, here, there. 

“Here. Give me some light. . . . Drop that hook under the 
limb of that tree. Pull. Pull. That’s right. It’s loose now. It’s 
gone on. . . . Here! Come here. There’s a jam here. Light. 
More light. Spike that log. That’s the key to the drift. That 
one yonder. Hook it at the end. That’s right. . . . Here. Come 
here. What does that gauge say?” 

From pile to pile the men ran, breaking up drift jams, 
loosening trees from lodgment. 

The telephone sounded. Hugh Cottrell ran to get the mes- 
sage. 

“Another two foot rise at Tucumcari.” 

Hugh relayed the news to the men who glanced appre- 
hensively at the water gauge, rising faster and faster. They 
were tired already, and another rise was coming. It would 
take some time for it to get there, but there would be no time 
to rest. The fight must not cease. From pile to pile they 
rushed, keeping the drift in motion, doing their best to 
relieve the strain on the bridge. 

Hours passed. Over the raging flood bent a cloudless sky. 
Stars shone with the rare brilliance noted always in the clear 
Panhandle air. Men joked with each other as they worked. 
From Sanford came the ceaseless putt, putt, putt of escaping 
gas, a form of nuisance to the town people, but to the men 
at the bridge, a pleasing sound. It spoke to them of security, 
of normality, in contrast with the danger and unsureness that 
menaced them. 

The bridge gang from Amarillo came with Fred Verner 
at the head of it. The local flood fighters gladly relinquished 
command in favor of Fred’s force. All knew that it would take 
experts to handle the situation. 

Fred set everyone to work. Skillfully they fought the surg- 
ing, swishing enemy in the darkness below, knowing that at 
any moment the bridge might go. The men fought on, thirty 
minutes, an hour, longer. The danger grew more and more 
immediate. At last the bridge bent, cracking and groaning. 
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Like small boys, those men ran toward the point where 
the danger seemed greatest. 

“Go back, you blockheads,” called Fred Verner, while he 
himself went farther and farther toward the point of greatest 


hazard. 7 


As day was breaking, a chill, dim dawn, a sound never to 
be forgotten rose above the swish of water, the thud and swirl 
of drift, the splash of beating currents. The railroad bridge 
broke at daylight, Sunday, October 12, 1930, with a rending, 
cracking, splintering, parting sound, through all of which 
pulsed the putt, putt of that ever escaping gas at Sanford. 

Most of the men turned and ran toward the Sanford bank 
when they heard the break, which was followed by a strange, 
wave-like motion of the entire bridge. They checked to see 
who was not there. Fred Verner! Leonard Gill! Bob Fields, a 
section hand! These three men had been farther out on the 
bridge than the others. 

Then Bob Fields leaped to the firm part of the bridge and 
ran to safety on the Sanford side. 

The crew crept out to see if Verner and Gill could be 
found. 

A section of bridge, later measured as seven hundred fifty- 
two feet, made up of thirty-two bents, had been torn out and 
was floating off down stream. This long strip of bridge was 
not in one piece, but was torn to bits and sucked into the 
mass of driftwood. In the dawn the boys saw Leonard Gill, a 
slender young man hardly out of his teens, drifting no one 
knew where. Those men could do nothing for Leonard, but 
maybe they could find Fred Verner. 

Their eyes searched the waters in the dim light. No Fred. 
He must have sunk immediately. They hurried back to the 
shack to send messages. Before they could report the loss of 
Fred Verner, he staggered dizzily down the bridge. As the 
bridge section went out, he had fallen and struck his head. 
When he came to his senses, he was lying across some timbers 
under the bridge. 

Thaddeus S. Barnes, chief dispatcher at Amarillo, wired 
Borger Police and Fire Departments. Both hurried to the 
Borger bridge to wait for the floating man. Stinnett was noti- 
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fied. Some of the men on the bridge at Sanford kept on at 
their work of salvaging loose timbers and keeping drifts dis- 
lodged from the rest of the bridge, while others got in cars 
and drove madly to Borger to help rescue Leonard Gill. 

In Borger, plans were discussed. Dropping a rope for the 
man was finally settled on. 

A crowd gathered and waited and watched. The river was 
surging. T'rees, planks from a house torn to bits far up the 
river, drowned animals, all floated by, but no bridge timbers 
came. An hour passed, then another, and still no debris from 
the bridge appeared. 


Leonard Gill had had no thought of being carried off on 
the wreckage of that bridge. When he knew that the section 
he stood on was going out, he rushed toward the firm portion 
of the structure at the end toward Sanford. 

Suddenly the bridge before him rose high in air. He could 
go no farther in that direction. He looked behind him. The 
part he was standing on had dipped deep into the water. He 
could not see Fred Verner, but Bob Fields was on the bridge, 
speeding toward safety. 

Then Leonard Gill found himself in the water, clinging to 
a bridge pile. 

Those piles were only eighteen feet long, but they seemed 
like telephone poles to Leonard. He rode ‘that pile for more 
than a mile. Sometimes it would be caught in a jam that 
threatened to crush him against other timbers, then it would 
be dislodged and float on. Large sections of the bridge would 
pass and Leonard would plan to leap upon one, but each 
would slip away in the twisting currents. 

The pile on which he rode represented a degree of safety 
but not of comfort. The limbs of passing trees scratched him, 
cutting his legs, threatening to scrape him off into the churn- 
ing stream. Water washed over him, a water so thick that it 
seemed like liquid sand. Sand got into his pockets, his shoes, 
his hair. It weighted him down. He knew that he had to ride 
light if he escaped. This sand increased his danger. 

He was dressed in oil skins and duckings and other heavy 
clothes beneath them, so there were many pockets to catch 
sand. Off came his oil skins; they were sucked under the 
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yellow water. 

A portion of the bridge with a bit of handrail struck the 
timber which Leonard was riding and spun it about in the 
water. Leonard grasped the handrail and climbed upon the 
platform which was a strip about four by twenty feet. It 
pointed down the stream and began to ride the waves in a 
sickening, up-and-down movement. 

He discarded his suit of duckings and watched it sink. His 
shoes followed next. 

The platform he rode turned athwart the river, the length 
of the strip pointing from bank to bank and a new danger 
menaced Leonard. 

No longer did that strip of bridge ride the waves. The 
surging water turned it over and over. At any moment Leon- 
ard might be caught beneath it and held under by the hand- 
rail. 

He leaped upstream into the water and caught at anything 
that came near. 

The wooden island he had abandoned righted itself, the 
long way pointing down stream. Leonard caught up with it 
and mounted it once more. 

Again and again this happened. Leonard lost count, but 
it seemed that little shell of a platform climbed over a 
thousand waves and settled down again. It seemed that he 
leaped into the water thirty or forty times. He developed a 
system: leap, float, catch up with his island, mount and go on. 
So long as the strip headed down stream, he could ride it; 
when it turned crosswise and began to roll over and over, he 
had to seek safety by jumping upstream. 

For the first mile and more he felt that he was not alone 
for Bob Fields ran along the rough river bank. It warmed 
Leonard’s heart as he saw Bob trying to keep up with him. 
It was comforting to know that someone cared enough to try 
to save him. 

He felt grateful to the man in the airplane that flew above 
him for the last few miles of his dangerous passage down 
stream. There was a rope dangling from that plane, but 
Leonard would not try to catch hold of it. That would be a 
last resort. He might not be able to hold on to that rope 
which hung down from the plane. He might fall before he 
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reached safety. 

If Leonard could have directed his raft toward the shore 
in the first mile, Fields might have been able to reach him, 
but no one could guide those bridge timbers. They twisted 
and turned each other about, hour after hour. All Leonard 
could do was to keep his head out of the water, and to 
anticipate the antics of the strip of bridge to which he clung. 

Again and once again the plane came near, but Leonard 
dared not turn loose that little scrap of bridge for uncertain 
rescue. 

The boy kept his head. His eyes were eagerly seeking a 
means of escape. He felt sure that a crowd would be waiting 
on the bridge at Borger, and would devise some way to get 
him out of the boiling, rushing current of floating sand. 

At last he saw Borger bridge in the distance, a hazy dark 
thread across the river. It grew distinct during the next hour. 
Between leaps into the water, he saw that crowd. 

Round and round, up and down, twisting this way and 
that, banging into floating trees, bumping against bridge tim- 
bers, striking dead animals, his twisting, whirling bit of float- 
ing debris drew nearer and nearer Borger. 

A new danger came to him. The October wind blew chill. 
He shivered and his teeth chattered. He might be seized with 
cramp in one of his leaps upstream and not be able to climb 
aboard when he floated back near his perch again. He might 
lose his long fight just as rescue seemed near. 

Calls of encouragement came to him as he struggled on, 
watching to see what that crowd expected him to do. 

He noticed that a rope hung down to the top of the water 
in a huge “U” loop. The rescuers moved the loop until it was 
just in front of his raft when the platform passed under the 
bridge. 

Leonard threw himself into that loop and clamped his arm 
down over the rope. 

Slowly it was drawn upward toward the bridge with Leon- 
ard dangling. The rope scraped his sides cruelly, and burned 
his arms, branding him for life. 

The crowd stood still, all seeming to hold their breath lest 
they cause him to relinquish his hold and once again fall into 
that muddy, silty stream. 
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At last, after eight hours of constant combat with death, 
he was on the bridge. Wild shouts of joy from the onlookers 
split the air. 

He snuggled into the warm blanket furnished him by the 
fire department and rode the fire truck to town, the siren 
sounding, the truck dashing as though to a fire, while the 
whole police force of Borger served as official escort. 

The two departments took charge of the boy. They fed him, 
bought him clothes, and arranged for him to return to his 
home in comfort. 

He knew he would never forget the goodness of the two 
city departments, nor the crowd of people who came to try 
to help, nor the pilot, nor Bob Fields, running along that 
river bank in the chill dawn, moved by the futile hope of 
saving Leonard. 

These good people saved him from the river; they saved 
him from illness that might have followed. 

Reporters from many towns gathered about, but Leonard 
Gill could not tell his story in detail. There had been too 
many hazardous escapes from death, too many harrowing 
experiences for him to recall. He did not want to talk. All he 
wanted to do was to get away from the crowd and go to his 
Amarillo home to rest. 


Thomas L. (Leonard) Gill had helped build that railroad 
track. He had helped build that bridge. He had taken pride 
in its being good and strong, able to cope with the Canadian. 
He realized that a rise of nine-and-a-half feet was more than 
river experts had dreamed of, but still he felt chagrined that 
his work had not held. Now he and others would have to 
start on the repair job. He wanted to rest before work began. 

The incident was closed. Two men were missing when 
the bridge broke. Both were saved. All was well. When that 
bridge went out, there had not been a drop of rain at Sanford 
for months, but Leonard Gill knew that many other attacks 
would be made on that bridge by the Canadian, that river of 
individuality and charm. 

From long experience Leonard Gill knew that the Canadian 
has always been resentful of railroad bridges and wagon 
crossings. It still fights man every mile of its length. It tears 
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up the railroad bed when it can overflow and reach the tracks. 
It carries off improvements that man has made. Into its sand- 
bars, apparently safe and dry, it sucks every vehicle that 


challenges it. It condemns to death man and his stock. It is. 


man's bitter enemy. 

The Canadian, one hour a dry sandy strip of river bed, 
the next, a flooded area of twisted, tortuous water; the Cana- 
dian, perhaps the most deceptive, the cruelest stream on 
earth. 


* * * * 


The thud of hooves pulsed on soft prairie air, sweet from 
cured grass. Herds from Kansas and Colorado drifted into the 
Panhandle. Like the ribs of a huge fan the dark lines, pen- 
cilled on the brown surface of the level earth, were drawn to 
various parts of the Panhandle as the cattle moved down to 
feast on the rich, free pastures. They came to a world with no 
inhabitants except black drifts of buffalo pursued by men who 
sought their hides. The inconveniences of the new life con- 
stituted no obstacle to the cattle owners, nor were they ter- 
rifled by the vast stillness and the sense of remoteness that 
weighed heavy on the land. These cattlemen had long sought 
free grass, and now that Indians were no longer a menace, 
they came to use as their own the wide reaches of the short 
grass country. 


50 wes Made the er! Ihave 


EF’ Deahl hated publicity. Ed loved folks and wanted to 
be accommodating. And he was not afraid of any man, 

but when Ed saw a photographer or a reporter, he almost ran 
in his eagerness to find a retreat. 

“Who does he think he is?” growled his pursuers. “How 
does he expect us to make a living?” 

Had Ed heard these questions, he could not have answered. 
He was too busy, seeking cover. 


He Made the Headlines a7 


Ed Deahl owned many ranches. He had a string of race 
horses and his pulses beat time to the thud of hooves on a race 
track; he even became a good banker after he bought a bank 
in the little town of Panhandle. 

Ed loved his world and his world loved him. No friction 
ever arose until some one mentioned to Ed that his picture, 
or his story, should appear in a paper. 

This was Ed’s attitude towards publication on the morn- 
ing of December 5, 1936. 

Ed and his cashier at the bank had started the day by 
getting out the amount of money that they considered neces- 
sary to meet probable demands. They had set the combina- 
tion so that if the vault door blew shut while someone was 
inside, the imprisoned one might escape. The bulk of money 
in the bank was hidden in the vault. These precautions 
were taken because Borger, the neighboring town, new and 
lawless, was running wild and riff-raff was drifting in and 
out of the town of Panhandle. Bank robberies were getting 
common, so Ed Deahl meant to play safe. 

The bookkeeper from the rival bank in Panhandle came 
down to clear items taken in the day before. 

“My list is not like yours,” remarked Ed. “Look at mine.” 

He shoved the list through the window and looked up. A 
man was standing near the bookkeeper, gun in hand. That 
gun was pointed directly at Ed. 

Ed looked the man straight in the eyes. 

“Mister,” Ed said, icily, “you can’t get away with this.” 

“Times are hard and we need the money,” was the answer. 

A county commissioner entered the bank. Another man 
held him at bay with drawn gun. 

“Get in there,” said one of the robbers. “All four of you get 
in the vault.” 

Ed, his cashier, the bookkeeper from the other bank, and 
the county commissioner entered the vault with two guns 
behind them. One man held them still while the other 
searched for money. They took all they could find, then tried 
vainly to shut the door. 

“Never mind that door,” said one. “All of you get on the 
floor with your faces down.” 

The other started toward the door, saying, “Let’s get 
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going before somebody comes.” 

As the men left the bank, Ed called, “I'll see you in a 
little while, boys.” 

The men drove rapidly toward Borger. Getting his shot: 
gun, Ed followed them. He took M. D. Eagle, Sr. with him. 
Soon the car of the robbers was visible. 

One mile. Ed gained on them . . . Three miles. Ed was 
closer now . . . He let Eagle out near the Thorp home. 

“Call the officers at Borger, Eagle,” Ed said, and drove on. 

Sewell Thorp, deputy sheriff, was at home for luncheon. 
He phoned Borger officers, then he and Eagle leaped into 
Thorp’s car and followed Ed and the robbers. 

Ed had forged nearer . . . Five miles. He was closer still . . . 
Six miles. 

Ed overtook the fugitives near the underpass at the edge 
of Borger, drove his car up by the side of theirs and crowded 
them into the ditch by the roadside. He got out on the left 
side of his car, and came around the front of it, shotgun 
in hand, keeping them covered. 


About this time, Eagle and Thorp arrived on the scene. 

‘Come out,” they called to the robbers, “and come out 
clean.” Both men raised their hands high. 

There was no pistol visible. Ed took the money and started 
back to Panhandle. Thorp and Eagle brought the robbers 
back to the county courthouse without a single shot. 

The men talked freely as they drove over the ground they 
had traversed recently in mad haste. 

“When we saw him coming, we knew he’d get us. We 
decided that it was better to let him take us than to kill him. 
Welll get about ten years for this, but we’d be hung if we 
killed that man, and we knew he’d never stop this side of 
hell, unless we did shoot him.” 

“No man is going to hold up my bank, in broad daylight, 
with me looking right at him, and get away with it,” Ed said, 
when Panhandle people talked about his rashness. 

Newspaper men had the laugh on Ed at last, for he made 
the headlines next day. The trial was held in time. One man 
was given nineteen years in the penitentiary, and the other 
one, thirty-eight. Print-shy Ed Deahl had made the headlines. 
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The annotated biographical list which follows is enclosed for its 
historical and genealogical value. It includes those persons whose story 
has either been told by the author on her KGNC radio program, 
“Light ’n Hitch’, or is scheduled to be told, but which is not included 
in this book because of space limitations. The persons listed below 
are not included in the general index unless mentioned elsewhere in 


the book. 


Abney, Jim: ranched near Higgins; 
then near Texline. 


Adams, Dan L.: partner of J. W. Mc- 
Crery, auctioneer, of Wayside. 


Adams, E. E. and Allie: Amarillo, 
settlers in the 90’s. 


Akin, Margaret Rose: Wichita Falls 
and Dallas, author of books of verse. 


Aldous, Herbert: native of Suffolk, 
England, rancher on Elm Creek, 
Collingsworth County. 

Alexander, R. T.: Amarillo, cattleman 
in Hemphill County. 

Allen, John: Borger; rancher, active in 
civic work. 

Allen, W. L.: owned first telephone 
system in Darrouzett. 

Allred, J. B.: early settler of Wildo- 
rado. 

Altmiller, Mrs. Carson: daughter of 
one of the first settlers of Darrou- 
zett. 

Armstrong, Miss Annie: ranchwoman, 
Plains, Yoakum County; niece and 
heiress of Pat McHugh, cattleman. 

Armstrong, John: Mayor of Amarillo; 
outstanding civic leader. 

Armstrong, Mel: worked for LIT’s; 
sheriff of Oldham County; moved 
to Amarillo; a law-enforcing offi- 
cer for more than 50 years. 

Arnett, David: manager of Elwood’s 
Renderbrook Ranch near Colorado 
City; owner of ranches. 

Ansley, B. T.: schoolteacher at Chan- 
ning; land man in Channing, Du- 
mas and Plainview; had banks at 
Dumas and Plainview; victim of 
perhaps first bank robbery in the 
Panhandle (loss, $160) ; caught rob- 
ber on horseback. 


Arrington, G. W.: Captain of Texas 
Rangers; famous man hunter; ranch- 
er in Hemphill County. 

Askew, W. A. (Bill): Amarillo; real 
estate; satisfied childhood dream by 
studying law in late years. 

Aten, Ira: famous peace officer of 
Castro and Deaf Smith Counties. 

Autry, George: print shop; printer in 
Amarillo since 1919. 

Averitte, Mrs. H. E.: Fort Worth; 
author; rancher near Happy. 

Avery, J. H. (Harve): Amarillo; in- 
stigated the organization of a live- 
stock association in the Panhandle. 

Axtell, Dwight and Margaret: Dim- 
mitt and Phoenix, Arizona; donors 
of a farm to Boys’ Ranch. 


Back, Jim: McLean; business man. 

Back, Vera Featherston: noted teacher 
in McLean. 

Bagicy,. J.) C.: 
Kress. 

Baggerly, H. M.: editor and publisher 
of Tulia Herald; noted for columns 
and editorials. 

Baird, Hodd: Miami-Amarillo; early 
day station agent; bank cashier, 
bank president. 

Baker, Mrs. Alice: business woman; 
owner and manager of one of first 
stores in Lockney. 

Baker, Mrs. Inez: Memphis; author 
of “A History of Hall County.” 
Baker, John: much loved farmer and 
ranchman at Claude; noted for hos- 

pitality. 

Balfour, William: Scotsman; served 
twenty years as judge of Oldham 
County, then discovered he had not 
been naturalized. 


early day settler at 
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Barcus, Ed R.: Dallas; Methodist min- 
ister at Clarendon and Plainview; 
now retired. 


Barcus, John M.: one of four minis- 
ters who visited Mobeetie in 1886. 

Barker, S. Omar: Las Vegas, New 
Mexico; poet and ranchman. 

Barnum, Fred: Goodwell, Oklahoma; 
ranchman and minister in No Man’s 
Land. 

Barron, J. H.: first merchant in Mid- 
land. 

Barton, Aleck and Doc: brothers; 
ranchmen in Lipscomb County. 
Baskin, Leslie: long-time real estate 

agent at Hereford. 

Bassett, Julian: named the town of 
Idalou—Ida (his sister), Lou (Mrs. 
John Bacon). 

Bedichek, Roy: Austin; naturalist; au- 
thor of several books. 

Bell, Allen: early day pioneer of Here- 
ford; wrote the story of the big 
prairie fire. 

Bell, Mitch: Clarendon; JA cowboy 
in the 90’s, 

Bell, Mote: Vega ranchman. 

Bennett, W. F., and family: left alone 
in Dumas when town was aban- 
doned in the 90’s. 

Bergstadt, G. A.: Mankato, Kansas; 
a farmer who pioneered in the Pan- 
handle of Oklahoma; his 90th birth- 
day, July 15, 1958, doubtless found 
him playing dominoes in the club 
house he built for his cronies. 

Betts (see Burton). 

Beverley, Harry M.: once manager of 
Frying Pan Ranch. 

Beverley, William: once manager of 
Rowe Ranch near Clarendon; also 
manager of Turkey Track Ranch 
near Carlsbad, N.M. 

Beverly, John: rancher; present at 
openings of county seats at LeFors, 
in 1902, and at Pampa in 1929. 

Bills, Fredda Charles: Littlefield; once 
teacher in Skellytown; now Mrs. 
Paul Timmons, Amarillo. 

Bishop, Henry: long-time district 
judge; plowed the fireguard along 
Fort Worth and Denver Railroad 
from Amarillo to Texline, 113 miles. 

Blackwell, B. Varden; Amarillo; pio- 
neer of Canyon and Amarillo. 

Blake, W. P.: Clarendon-Amarillo; 
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newspaper man who voted at every 
election until he was in his 90’s. 

Blanton, Robert Wynne: Houston; son 
of W. N. Blanton, former Chamber 
of Commerce secretary, Amarillo. 

Blassingame, J. W.: first clerk of 
Moore County in 1892. 

Blodgett, Mrs. J. D.: Spearman; one 
of the seven Walstead girls. 

Boger, May Pitt Love: centenarian; 
Amarillo; mother of Dr. Roy Boger, 
Sr. 

Bond, William: early druggist, Hills- 
boro. 

Bonfils, Fred: Denver, Colo.; early 
town promoter in Hansford and 
Hemphill counties. 

Borden; Gail: with Austin’s colony; 
originator of condensed milk. 

Bowers, Newt: Mobeetie; sheriff of 
Wheeler County. 

Boyd, Joe: Lubbock; Methodist min- 
ister. 

Boyd, Mamie: pioneer Kansas news- 
paper woman (Mankato and Phil- 
lipsburg). 

Boyd, Mary: Lubbock: author of 
books and articles. 

Bradley, J. B.: lived in ‘‘The Strip,” 
Deaf Smith County. 

Bradley, Walker: Hereford; T-Anchor 
cowboy; rancher. 

Brightwell, Willie: wife of J. W. San- 
ders, lawyer, Amarillo. 

Briney, Russell: Christian minister in 
Amarillo in 1898; later, minister at 
Oak Park Christian College at Kan- 
sas City. é 

Britt, Harry M.: Amarillo; founder of 
Britt Sheet Metal Works and Heat- 
ing. 

Britt, S. P. (Sam): rancher, lawyer, 
banker; made record in all three 
occupations. 

Browder, John: owner of Diamond 
Tail and other ranches. 

Brown, M. K. (Montagu Kingsmill) : 
born near London, England; one of 
seven brothers, all having Kingsmill 
as their middle name; sent to the 
Panhandle by his uncle, Andrew 
Kingsmill, London banker; worked 
for White Deer Land Co.; became 
naturalized citizen; oldest living 
mayor of Pampa; manager of White 
Deer Land Co. 
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Brown, “Rabbit Foot’: mail carrier 
from Channing to Moore County in 
early days; traveled in one-horse 
buggy. 

Browning, Judge J. N.: once Lieuten- 
ant-Governor; famous orator; told 
story of naming of Mobeetie. 

Brumme, Henry: once rancher at 
Boise City, Oklahoma; now living 
at Dumas; born in England; son of 
London Stock Exchange member. 

Buckler, C. P. (Cecil Payne): born in 
England; son of member of London 
Stock Exchange; came to America 
and worked for White Deer Land 
Company; co-manager with M. K. 
Brown. 

Bugbee, Harold: noted artist; inter- 
preter of the West. 

Bull, Mrs. Cordelia: Clarendon and 
Dalhart; strong prohibitionist. 

Burford, Tolbert Alexander: Ovalo; a 
cattleman born; now retired. 

Burlingame, Milo; boy jockey of Mo- 
beetie; cattleman; today cattle buy- 
er in Albuquerque. 

Burrow, Mrs. J. B.: Dalhart; sister 
of Newt Reeves. 

Burton, Mrs. Gabie Betts: teacher; 
mother of five stepsons; Clarendon’s 
“Woman of All Time.” 

Butts, Jake C.: Hillsboro; son of first 
hotel owner in Tulia; editor. 
Bynum, B. C. D.: once in Haynie 
Mercantile Company, Channing; 
then cashier of National Bank of 

Commerce, Amarillo. 


Cain, Zachariah: Tyrone, Oklahoma; 
manager of cattle loading at Shade’s 
Well in the 80’s. 

Caldwell, J. L.: Amarillo; early day 
newspaper man. 

Calvert, M. J.: cattleman of Chey- 
enne, Oklahoma. 

Campbell, Harry: Matador; son of 
founder of Matador ranch; author 
of History of Motley County. 

Campbell, Judd: Goodnight; manager 
of a division of the JA Ranch. 

Campbell, Mattie Lindsey: Bushland; 
a pioneer mother. 

Campbell, Roberta: Hereford farm 
woman; Texas ‘Woman of the 
Year” in Home Demonstration work 


in 1956. 
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Canadian Baptist College, founders of 
(in 1905); J. A. Chambers, George 
Gerlach, J. F. Johnson, Robert 
Moody D. J. Young, Rev. J. W. 
Whatley, J. F. McDonald (first 
president). 

Canadian Baptist College, teachers of: 
Brightwell, Willie, voice; Curlin, 
Cloris, kindergarten; Doughtie, Mrs. 
Roberta, kindergarten; Everley, T. 
L., science; Frank, Cynthia, Ger- 
man, Latin; Herrington, Margaret, 
elocution and _ physical culture; 
Hicks, J. R., Bible; Hoover, Captain 
Dan, mathematics and _§ science; 
Howe, Charles, Latin and _lan- 
guages; Marshall, J. B., second pres- 
ident; McBride, Oswald, history; 
McCasland, J. J., mathematics and 
science; Murph, Ida Juelle, teacher; 
Nunnally, Maude, teacher of elocu- 
tion and physical culture; Ratliff, 
H. J., teacher; Sanders, J. W., pu- 
pil and part time teacher, then 
teacher; Strong, Salome, German 
and primary grades; Vance, C. A. 
mathematics; Vick, Harry E. 

Carhart, L. H.: founder of Christian 
Colony which established Claren- 
don. 

Carter, Clayton: grew up on South 
Plains; saw two towns die, Emma 


and Estacado; owns addition to 
Lubbock. 
Carter, Mrs. Clayton: gatherer of 


history for Texas Tech as a civic 
contribution. 

Carter, S. G.: maker of dams in early 
days. 

Carter, W. S.: Canyon; former cattle 
inspector for Santa Fe Railroad. 
Cartwright, J. B.: Perryton; secretary 
of the Enid, Ochiltree and Western 

(E.O.&W.) Railroad. 

Cator, Jim: one of two brothers from 
England who settled in the Panhan- 
dle in buffalo and Indian days. 

Caufield, Mrs. A. W.: Phillips, Texas; 
member of prominent West ‘Texas 
family; lover of history. 

Cessna, W. J. (Pop): bought first lot 
in Darrouzett. 

Cheney, J. W.: Amarillo; editor of 
various papers. 

Childers, Betty Bivins: Amarillo; don- 
or of ranch to St. Andrew’s Epis- 
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copal Church. 

Christian, Ben: pioneer ranchman, 
Armstrong County; worked for the 
JA’s in his boyhood. 

Christian, Jim: Armstrong County; 
manager of JA division, later in- 
dependent rancher. 

Clay, John: Clay, Robinson & Com- 
pany; financial manager of YL 
Ranch in No Man’s Land. 

Cluck, Homer and Pearl: 
settlers and ranchers. 

Cobb, Rowland: Harrold; prominent 
farmer; county commissioner for 18 
years. 

Coffee, J. V.: boy rider for N Bar N’s; 
later merchant in Miami, Texas. 
Cole, Mrs. Dan (“Gran”): much 

loved citizen of Channing. 

Collier, J. P.: Adrian; gave all his 
fortune to the Baptist Church for 
educational purposes. 

Collins, W. C.: once leading merchant 
in Channing. 

Connell, Ed: Sheriff of Deaf Smith 
County; cattleman. 

Connell, Tom: rancher in Lipscomb 
County. 

Conner, W. G.: founder of Tulia; had 
postoffice in his dugout. 

Cook, Charles C.: lawyer; ardent pro- 
moter of his beloved home town, 
Pampa. 

Cooper, J. J.: Matador; son of found- 
er of Tepee City, a ghost town in 
Motley County. 

Cornelius, Hallen: small boy at Ama- 
rilo; entered Santa Fe offices early; 
now in office of general manager. 

Coulter, Jack: former auctioneer at 
Western Stockyards, Amarillo. 

Crudgington, J. W.: Amarillo; attor- 
ney for the E.O.&W. (Enid, Ochil- 
tree and Western) Railroad. 

Crum;*Js'L.:- Tulia;. early. settlers; a 
planter of many trees on the prairie. 

Crump, A. B.: Wheeler; merchant; 
organizer; town builder. 

Crump, Rich: Dumas cattleman. 

Crutchfield, Rev. James E.: preached 
in 23 churches that he built in Ari- 
zona; 20 years chaplain of Arizona 
House of Representatives. 

Culp, Guy: owner and manager of res- 
taurants in many parts of Amarillo. 

Culwell, Buster: Clarendon; cattle- 


Gruver; 
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man; formerly cowboy on Rowe 
Ranch. 

Cummings, B. Y.: minister; state geol- 
ogist. 

Cunningham, Toby: pioneer rancher 
in Sonora, Mexico, and White Deer. 

Curry, Earl J.: longtime chief at fire 
station in Amarillo. 

Curry, Ethel Davis: organizer of club 
at Summerfield. 

Curry, Mrs. Milton D.: McLean; 
early settler of Greer County. 

Curtis. J. O.: Amarillo cattleman; son 
of Bill Curtis, owner of the Diamond 
Tail Ranch in Hall County. 

Cussen, Maj. E. J.: Canadian; law- 
yer; served as Major in Military 
Intelligence in World War II; chief 
enjoyment is studying the Indo- 
European family of languages. 


Dalby, Delbert: Amarillo; president of 
Will Rogers Ranger Riders, 10 
years; president of Tri-State Fair, 
6 years; president of Fat Stock 
Show, 3 years; business man. 

Dale, Judge F. Hiner: Guymon, Ok- 
lahoma; longtime district judge; 
naturalist; lover of animals. 

Dameron, Mrs. Clyde: Flagg; collect- 
or of history. 

Dameron, Judge Elmer: interested in 
potato industry of Hereford; ranch- 
er and Hereford cattle breeder. 

Davenport, D. H.: Lakeview; banker 
and cattleman. 

Davis, William Wesley: represented 
International Harvester at Miami, 
Texas for 45 years; retired; makes 
walking sticks out of rings of horn 
as entertainment. 

Detten, John and Mary Berg: St. 
Francis neighborhood, Potter Coun- 
ty; foster parents of five children. 

Dewey, W. E.: first treasurer of Moore 
County in 1892. 

Dodson, Lynch: Perryton; originator 
of the idea of building the E.O&W. 
(Enid, Ochiltree and Western) 
Railroad. 

Dolman, Mrs. Robert E.: mother of 
Mrs. J. B. Coe, Amarillo. 

Dorwood, Dave: County Treasurer, 
then Countv Judge, Borden County. 

Dorwood, Mrs. Dave: for 30 years 
teacher in Gail. 
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Dow, Bob: Lovington, New Mexico; 
rancher, lawyer, once attorney gen- 
eral; candidate for governor. 

Drake, W. H.: “water witch” of Tu- 
lia (respected as such by neighbors). 

Driver, Elizabeth: Quitaque; for many 
years operator of telephone system 
and warm friend to her patrons. 

Duke, Dick (“Uncle Dick”): retired 
cowman; keeps vacant lots in Book- 
er weed-free. 

Duke, Mrs. R. L.: Dalhart; widow of 
Bob Duke, manager of Coldwater 
Division of XIT; author. 

Dumas, Louis: settled colony from 
Cook County in Moore County; 
started town of Dumas. 

Duncan, John Nathaniel: moved to 
Pampa in 1906 (150 inhabitants) ; 
invested in lots; first mayor. 


Dunn, J. Harold: President, Shamrock 
Oil & Gas Corporation; deep inter- 
est in preservation of history of 
High Plains. 

Elkins, C. F.: Tulia; pioneer settler 
of Swisher County. 

Elkins, Henry; early settler at Tulia. 

Ellis, Smith: store in No Man’s Land 
near Sodtown. 

Ellis, Temple Ann: Lubbock; author; 
widow of cattleman. 

Ellison, George: one of the founders 
of Guymon, Oklahoma. 

Ellison, Mrs. George: once Carrie 
Cain; Tyrone, Oklahoma. 

Elliston, Byrle: Hereford; instrumen- 
tal in establishing Palo Duro State 
Park; amateur archeologist; natur- 
alist; philanthropist. 

English, H. C.: first commissioner in 
precinct No. 1, Moore County, 
1892. 

Erdman, Loula Grace: Amarillo; au- 
thor of many books. 

Estes, Percy: rancher of Castro Coun- 
ty. 

Estlack, J. C.: newspaper man and 
postmaster of Clarendon; frontier 
newspaper editor of New Mexico. 

Eubank, Dee: rancher in Lipscomb 
County. 

Ewing, Frank: Higgins; rancher of 
Lipscomb County. 


Farley, Lula Mae (Mrs. Grady Camp, 
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Amarillo): tells story of Mark Hus- 
selby. 

Farrington, John: manager of Good- 
night Ranch at Quitaque. 

Farwell, H. J.: vice president of the 
Amarillo National Bank. 

Faulkner, Silas: Gray County; beat 
Trevor Wolfe 2 votes in election for 
County Judge’s office; served for 
years. 

Fenley, Florence: Uvalde; ranch wom- 
an; author of several books; former 
member of the State Legislature; 
now in El Paso, writing. 


Ferguson, Rev. Charles Nathaniel New- 
ton: railroad worker; was convert- 
ed and became Methodist minister; 
held many churches; built Polk 
Street Church in Amarillo and was 
promoting installment of pipe organ 
in Lubbock church when he died; 
the first use was at his funeral; 
noted for his rigid adherence to 
what he preached. 

Ferguson, Henry: Crowell, Texas; 
with his brothers started Ferguson 
Drug Store; ranched; retired from 
drug store but still manages his 
ranch. 

Field, R. K. (Bobbie): Bronco, Texas; 
rancher; interested in regional his- 
tory. 

Fields, Dr. C. L.: Groom; for many 
years traveling dentist, working out 
of Canadian, visiting towns and 
ranches. 

Finch, Frank: Memphis; son of John 
Finch of Finch, Lord and Nelson, 
early day townsite promoters and 
ranchmen. 

Finch, Orville: Dalhart; ranchman; 
son of John Finch of Finch, Lord 
and Nelson, early day townsite pro- 
moters and ranchmen. 

Fincher, Rev. Elijah B.: Amarillo; 
Presbyterian minister; daily visitor 
of shut-ins for 30 years. 

FitzSimon, Rev. Laurence J.: Bishop 
of Amarillo: collector of Texana. 

Floyd, Jack: restaurant keeper on 
Smoky Row in Amarillo in the 
°90’s; once cook on ranch of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Foreman, Flora: Amarillo; formerly 
missionary nurse in the Belgian Con 


go. 
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Foster, C. R. (Clyde): Stratford; real 
estate. 

Foster, R. E.: Canyon; early settler 
and ranchman. 

Fox, Wiley: postmaster for 31 years 
at Dumas. 

Franklin, Felix: sheriff of Crosby 
County while living at Estacado; 
cattle buyer in Amarillo. 

Franklin, O. M.: bought old Harrah 
rock house near Mobeetie; Amarillo 
businessman. 

Freeman, Nancy: Gray County, Okla- 
homa pioneer. 

French, Robert: Boise City, Okla- 
homa; real estate agent; historian. 
Fronabarger, B. F.: revered educator 
whose children are also educators 

of note. 

Fryer, Jim: rancher of Ochiltree Coun- 
ty; owner of Fryer Lake resort; 
formed the Anti-Cigarette Baseball 
League. 

Fuqua, W. H.: Amarillo banker; cat- 
tleman. 

Furr, Crone: grocery man at Kirk- 
land; founder of M-System, Ama- 
rillo; bought Piggly-Wiggly; ex- 
panded into chain of stores 


Gardner, D. B.: part owner and man- 
ager of the Pitchfork Ranch in Dick- 
ens County. | 

Garner, Dr. Joe: much loved physi- 
cian of Turkey, Texas. 

Gelin, “Chris” Christian (Mrs. Carl): 
Lubbock; commercial artist and il- 
lustrator. 

Gentry, Al: long-time peace officer at 
Clarendon. 

George, Mrs. W. E.: Shamrock pio- 
neer. 

Gerlach, John and George: brothers 
who owned first store in Hemphill 
County, located on Horse Creek; 
later merchants in Canadian and 
Woodward. 

Gerner, Al: tells the story of a his- 
toric tree at Lelia Lake; historian. 

Gibson, A. N.: first commissioner of 
precinct No. 4, Moore County, in 
1892. 

Goodman, Arabel and Lucille: Wildo- 
rado; claimed the Rock Island Road 
as their neighbor. 

Goodman, J. R.: early settler of Wild- 
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orado. 

Goree, Emma Reimer: White Deer; 
musician in her girlhood for dances 
along the Canadian; composer of 
Turkev Track Waltz. 

Gough, L.: T-Anchor hand; first 
county judge of Castro County; 
judge of Deaf Smith County; farm- 
er, rancher, and organizer of farm- 
ers. 

Gouldy, W. M.: has been connected 
with Panhandle Hereford Breeders’ 
Association since 1913; was motive 
power in organizing it; secretary 
and manager since 1932; grain busi- 
ness since 1910, also. 

Graham, “Hop”: editor of paper at 
Farwell. 

Graham, Lucille Ross: Pleasant Val- 
ley Addition to Amarillo; writer. 
Graham, Tom L.: former cattleman P 

hotel owner in Miami. 

Gramer, Mrs. Lena: first librarian at 
Panhandle, Texas. 

Graves, Frank: wagon boy for the 
Quarter Circle Hearts, Clarendon. 
Gray, Frank S.: a pioneer of Central 

Texas (San Saba County). 

Green, Alice: librarian at Amarillo 
Public Library; commended for in- 
creasing its services. 


Griffith, Ross: blind merchant of 
Cisco. 
Griggs, Horace: was in midocean 


when Armistice was declared; did 
one year of overseas post-war serv- 
ice; Griggs Funeral Service, Ama- 
rillo. 


Hagy, Lawrence: former mayor of 
Amarillo; oil man; philanthropist. 

Haile, Bert: successful rancher near 
Skellytown; noted for his loving 
kindness to all his world. 

Haile, C. C.: Afton; Matador ranch 
hand with colorful experiences. 
Haile, Lew: rancher in Moore County 

for many years. 

Haile, S. H.: once at Afton; present 
day real estate offices, Amarillo and 
Lubbock. 

Hale, W. J.: editor of Yoakum Coun- 
ty Review, Plains, Texas. 

Haley, Evetts: Canyon; Panhandle 
rancher and historian; author of 
many books. 
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Hall, Jack: Scotsman; for years part- 
ner of Henry Harding in the Live- 
stock Commission business. 

Hall, J. Lee: Guymon, Oklahoma; 
farmer and rancher; once a banker. 

Hamblen, Will: lived at Wayside 45 
years; life work was building good 
road across Palo Duro Canyon (the 
Hamblen Trail). 

Hamby, Thornton K.: hero of fa- 
mous Indian raid on Elm Creek in 
Throckmorton County. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Frank: named post- 
office in Lipscomb County “Alton” 
(her old home); department re- 
versed spelling to NOTLA because 
Texas had an Alton. 

Hamlin. J. D.: teacher in Amarillo 
College in late ’90’s. 

Hamner, James Henry: forty years on 
Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal; publish- 
er of Claude News. 

Hammock, J. J.: bootmaker for cow- 
boys at Estacado in 1886. 

Haralson, Culberson (Cub): Amaril- 
lo; builder of Ft. Worth and Den- 
ver City Railway in 1886-87; con- 
tracted one mile at a time. 

Haralson, Jerome: presiding elder of 
Weatherford District in 1886 (all 
the Panhandle and Greer County, 
Oklahoma). 

Harding, Henry C.: Amarillo; once 
manager of the LX’s. 

Hare, G. W.: Childress; merchant at 
Swearingen, firm of Furr and Hare. 

Harmon, Fred: Phoenix, Arizona; was 
in the wagon of his father when 
the family made the run in Okla- 
homa in 1893; saw his father put 
down stake to hold their claim. 

Harrah, Joe W.: Pampa; rancher at 
whose rock house on Cantonment 
Creek the first Christmas tree of 
the section was held in 1879. 

Harrell, J. Reagan; learned ranching 
by experimentation; succeeded; en- 
gaged in several business ventures; 
now owns and operates El Portal 
Motel, Portales, New Mexico. 

Harris, Harve: Tatum, New Mexico; 
came to Crosby County in early 
°90’s; rancher. 

Harris, Cecile: widow of Clyde Har- 
ris; granddaughter of Kaiser Wil- 
helm. 
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Harris, Clyde: interior decorator of 
Amarillo. 

Harris, Will: small boy in the neigh- 
borhood where Jericho now is in 
Gray County; historian of Jericho; 
now lives at Gruver. 

Harris, W. C.: early day Methodist 
minister. 

Harris, William G. (Bill): Summer- 
field; rancher. 

Harvey, Leanne: Shamrock; author of 
Generation Unto Generation. 

Hayden, George: Amarillo; came in 
1888; worked for Frying Pan Ranch 
for years; engaged in draying, then 
wholesale and retail butcher. 

Haynes, Mrs. E. R.: beloved primary 
teacher of the Panhandle in the 
early days. 

Haynes, Robert: owner and editor of 
Miami Chief; a newspaper man 
since boyhood. 

Heard, Dr. G. H.: dentist; Hereford; 
nationally known for dental discov- 
erles. 

Hedgecoke, W. P.: druggist in Plem- 
ons. 

Helton, D. E.: bought Darrouzett 
townsite and sold lots when Santa 
Fe Railroad was still building at a 
distance. 

Herring, C. T.: cattleman and finan- 
cier of Amarillo. 

Heyser, L. D.: long-time treasurer of 
Potter County. 

Hibbets, Hannah: much loved school 
girl of Washburn, later wife of John 
Shaughnnessy, railroad commissioner 
of Nevada, with home at Reno. 

Hickman, J. A. (Jake): owner of a 
store building made into a hotel in 
Texhoma. 

Hickman, Rev. John W.: early day 
Methodist minister. 

Hill, F. H.: once leading merchant of 
the town of Panhandle. 

Hill, Mrs. F. H.: organizer of Erudite 
Club in Panhandle, Texas. 

Hill, J. Culver: Publicity Director of 
large store in Lubbock; president of 
Tech Alumni Association; holds 
other civic offices; built his life by 
working at anything he could find 
to do, pay or no pay. 

Hill, Sallie: Texas school teacher with 
original methods; now editor of 
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Home Department of Progressive 
Farmer; lecturer; author. 

Hindman, Mrs. J. R.: historian of 
early days in McLean; ran a hotel in 
dugout; when train came through, 
conductor led passengers to her ho- 
tel. Ten could find places at one 
sitting. 

Hitch, Chas. A.: rancher, Guymon, 
Okla.; following modern methods of 
feeding and farming on a large 
scale. 

Hitch, Henry C.: rancher, Guymon, 
Okla. 

Hix, Argen: Home Demonstration 
Agent, Wellington, Texas. 

Hodges, J. L. (“Uncle Abe”): Pratt; 
Kansas; engineer on Rock Island 
Railroad. 

Hoffer, Mrs. Flora: Dallas; daughter 
of F. W. Jahns, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist preacher at Miami. 

Hogg, Mrs. Amy: Claude; ranch wom- 
an whose team was used to help 
build the Claude jail. 

Hollingsworth, Raymond: Amarillo; 
promoter of interest in quarter 
horses, founder of Quarter Horse 
Magazine. 

Holt, Sherman: 
rancher. 

Hoover, Mrs. H. E.: wife of early day 
merchant and lawyer; reared in lux- 
ury but shared all his discomforts 
without complaint in pioneering. 

Hopkins, W. H. (“Bee”): early 
rancher. 

Hopkins, Hous: early rancher. 

Hord, Nate: ranched near La Plata; 
lived in La Plata until Hereford was 
started; moved to Amarillo; bought 
drug store. 

Horn, Tom: once banker in White 
Deer. 

Horsbrough, Fred: one-time manager 
of the Spur Ranch. 

Hosmer, Rev. J. T.: Munday Mission; 
visited Panhandle in 1886. 

Hostetler, Miss Lillian: librarian in 
many towns; now head of Adult Ed- 
ucation Department of Amarillo 
Public Library. 

Howe, A. N.: Panhandle of Oklaho- 
ma; early settler. 

Howren, A. S.: surveyor in South and 
Central Texas and for XIT Ranch; 
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his work was never challenged. 

Howren, Mary: second woman in Tex- 
as to receive degree of Master of 
Arts from Texas University; taught 
many years; retired; lives at Clar- 
endon. 

Hudgens, Walter T.: Greer County 
pioneer when the county was part 
of Texas; Ranger under Capt. ee 
L. Pollard. 

Hudman, J. H.: grew up in Palo 
Pinto and Throckmkorton Counties 
during Indian days there; taught 
school ; now lives at Post and spends 
his time writing. 

Hugg, A. H.: Shamrock; carpenter 
injured at work; claimed to be a 
shut-out, not a shut-in; once “sod 
carpenter” in North Dakota. 

Hunt, George: one of the founders of 
a Quaker Colony at Estacado, Cros- 
by County. 

Husselby, Mark: hotel keeper in Mo- 
beetie in the °80’s. 

Hutchinson W. B.: early settler of 
Tulia. 

Ingerton, Harry: cowboy on LUEs, 
then LX’s; then on own ranch. 
Irwin, Hunter: Shafter Lake in An- 

drews County; ranchman. 

Isaacs, John, Sam and Will: Cana- 
dian; brothers; well known ranch- 
ers. 

Isaacs, Mrs. Will (Mary Brainerd): 
first teacher in the town of Cana- 
dian. 

Izzard, W. S. (Wes): editor of Ama- 
rillo Daily News; KGNC commen- 
tator. 


Jack, Comanche: chief and medicine 
man of the Comanches in the ’60s. 

Jackson, Mrs. Emma (Mrs. Monroe 
Jackson): home is on the edge of 
Palo Duro Canyon. 

Jacobson, Norman: farmer; active in 
community life at Adrian. 

Jameson, Will and John: Panhandle; 
Texas well drillers throughout the 
Panhandle. 

Jenkins, J. B.: Floydada; cattleman 
and trail boss. 

Jenkins, Jess: rancher of the Pan- 
handle and at Corona, New Mex- 
ico; banker and hotel owner. 
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Johnson, Eddie: co-owner of Western 
Stockyard; prominent cattleman. 
Johnson, Dr. J. M. (Marion): early 

physician of Claude. 

Joiner, Ernest: editor of Ralls Ban- 
ner; known for frankness, icono- 
clastic views, reforms instituted to 
improve the town; proud of his 
friends and his enemies. 

Jones, Arthur: banker in Portales for 
fifty-four years; much interested in 
psicry of Portales and the Panhan- 

le. 

Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Joe: brought 
horses into dugout with family dur- 
ing a blizzard. 

Jones, Mrs. Robert: a Northern Jones 
(Ruth) met a Southern Jones (Rob- 
ert) in Hawaii, married, lived for 
years on lonely island of Maui; later 
moved to Abilene, Texas. 

Jones, R. D.: rancher at Guthrie; or- 
ganizer and director of first State 
Farm Bureau; supervisor of Ropes- 
ville Resettlement Project; home is 
in Borger. 

Jones, Thornton: son of first merchant 
in Plainview; now Court Water 
Commissioner, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Jones, William Westwood: blind 
rancher; lived on Spring Creek in 
Hutchinson County; successful in 
business; active citizen. 


Keese, E. E.: farmer and early day 
settler at Seagraves. 

Kesterson, Steve: rancher at Good- 
night, Armstrong County. 

Killough, Joe: early settler at Wash- 
burn and in Deaf Smith County; 
later merchant in Amarillo. 

King, Archie: rancher of Lipscomb 
County. 

King, Mason: public relations man of 
the Amarillo Globe News. 

Kirk, Mrs. Emma: Jordan, New Mex- 
ico; early settler of Quay County, 
New Mexico. 

Kirk, Mrs. Margaret (Mrs. Delon) : 
Spearman; author. 

Kirkland, Bill: Gruver; ranchman of 
Hansford County. 

Kiser, Ed: Edmonson; early settler 
of Hale County. 

Knierim, George: agronomist at Sac- 
aton, Arizona; now doing service in 
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agricultural fields in Near East. 

Knight, Mrs. L. A.: wife of early day 
cattleman, driver of the gold spike 
that finished the railroad to Plain- 
view. 

Kritser, David Sloan: moved from 
Taylor County in early 1900’s; had 
desk in Santa Fe general offices; 
married Anna _ Belle Masterson; 
ranched near Sonora, then YL 
Ranch north of Canadian River in 
Potter County. 

Krug (pronounced Crew), Viola: 
Home Demonstration Agent in 
Wheeler County; now a widow; is 
Home Advisor in the Rio Farms 
Project in the Valley. 


Landers, T. A.: newspaper man of 
McLean. 

Landergin brothers, John and Pat: 
ranchers in Oldham County. 

Landis, C. G.: Amarillo; Justice of 
the Peace with offices in four court- 
houses as courthouse succeeded 
courthouse, 

Lard, Dave: Miami, Texas and Hot 
Springs, New Mexico; early day 
rancher of the Panhandle. 

Lee, Ann: Amarillo girl who was on 
New York stage with Lunts; then 
started theaters at Santa Fe and 
Phoenix. 

Lee, George Andrew: settled at Otta 
postoffice on mail route from Sey- 
mour to Tepee City; later bought 
all buildings at Otta, moved them 
to his section and claimed to have 
created the first “ghost town” in 
West Texas; noted for his remark- 
able mind that disregarded the han- 
dicap of blindness. 

Leeper, Roy: Amarillo businessman ; 
rancher in Colorado and New Mex- 
ico; lover of horses. 

Levine, Sol: veteran of World War I; 
prominent merchant of Amarillo. 
Locke, N. H.: early settler at Miami. 
Logue, Chester: once sheriff of Moore 

County. 

Long, J. J.: early day merchant of 
Mobeetie. 

Lookingbill, L. B.: postmaster at 
Summerfield. 

Loyd, Dr. O. H.: Vega; physician; 
promoter of agriculture and fair dis- 
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plays. 

Majors, Dr. Webster: specialist in 
nerve diseases in Veteran Hospital 
in Tuscaloosa; small boy at Burk- 
burnett, Texas. 

Martin, George: cowboy on Pitchfork 
ranch; first sheriff in King County. 

Martin, H. B.: owner of print shop 
in Amarillo; Panhandle historian. 

Martin, Nathan G.: founder of Forest 
Hill Division of Amarillo. 

Masterson, R. B., Jr.: Amarillo; cat- 
tleman and financier. 

Masterson, R. B., Sr.: owner of the 
Long S Ranch in Wheeler County 
and ranches in Potter County. 

McBride, Dave: plower of 50 mile 
furrow from Amarillo to La Plata. 

McCarty, John L.: Amarillo; author 
of books and articles; former news- 
paper editor. 

McClain, Albert: Amarillo; early cit- 
izen of Cody, Wyoming; later a 
builder. 

McClure, Boone: curator of Panhan- 
dle-Plains Historical Museum; cred- 
ited with preservation of historical 
artifacts, 

McCravey, Mrs. Leroy; ranchwoman 
in Yoakum County. 

McCrerey, J. W.: Wayside-Canyon; 
early day auctioneer. 

McCubbins, Sid: Claude-Oklahoma 
City; son of owner of Claude’s first 
telephone system. 

McDonald, Annie Laurie: Amarillo; 
noted educator and author. 

McDonald, D. L.: Water well expert 
of Hereford and Amarillo; called 
“Father of Irrigation.” 

McElroy, Patrick Daniel: missionary 
to New Mexico in 1870; friend of 
the Indians; started a school at 
Las Vegas. 

McGee, Mrs. Charlie: daughter of one 
of the first settlers of Darrouzett. 
McGehee, Miss Sallie: early day 

teacher of Skelly school. 

McGehee, William: Hereford; early 
day well driller. 

McGinty, Marion: Plains, Yoakum 
County, farmer and rancher; fa- 
mous rider of wild horses. 

McKeown, W. B.: preached first ser- 
mon in Moore County; Methodist 
minister for all counties north of 
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Canadian River. 
McKnight, J. C.: prominent mule buy- 
er and horse dealer in Amarillo. | 


McLean, George: Friona; formerly as- 
sociated with Indians; now student 
of nature. 


Mead, J. A.: long-time county judge 
at Miami, Roberts County; amateur” 
archaeologist; has valuable collec- 
tion in courthouse. 


Meador, Douglas: Matador; editor of 
small town papers; author of col- 
umn, “Trail Dust.” 


Meadows, Mrs. Sarah (known as 
“Grandma”’): near White Deer; as 
a little girl she walked hundreds of 
miles on her way to Texas. 

Merydvth, W. E.: land agent in Kan- 
sas and Lipscomb County; helped in 
developing both locales. 

Michel, Joe: went to Darrouzett when 
there was no town; watched the 
railroad come; historian of Darrou- 
zett. 

Miller, Dr. and Mrs. Goodwin: once 
owners of hardware store in Dim- 
mitt. 

Miller, Jackie: Dimmitt; saved after 
being shut in an icebox in his early 
childhood. 

Miller, Nora Duke: Plainview; out- 
standing winner in the first school 
fair in Armstrong County. 

Mitchell, Benjamin Solomon: Hig- 
gins; better known as “Cap”? Mitch- 
ell, daring editor and politician in 
Western Oklahoma. 

Mitchell, Jud: violinist and band 
leader, Shattuck, Oklahoma. 

Montgomery, Elsie Teter: Darrouzett; 
her father drove 3,000 Angora goats 
from Socorro, New Mexico, to the 
Oklahoma Strip (Cherokee). 

Montgomery, Harry: newspaper man 
of the Panhandle; now executive 
editor of the Republic-Gazette in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Montgomery, Scot: youthful sheriff of 
Hale county; later bank president. 
Mooar, J. Wright: buffalo hunter; 
killed 20,000, including one white 

buffalo. 

Moore, Dr. Elmer: physician at Dim- 
mitt for many years. 

Moore, Frank: freighter; had store 
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and postoffice at Wright; when 
railroad came, Wright was named 
Kress. 

Moore, Mrs. Nettie Skipworth: early 
settler of the Kress community. 

Moore, Thomas Oscar: Comanche; 
early surveyor of the Panhandle. 

Morgan, Joe: founder and owner of 
Triangle Ranch, Canadian. 

Morgensterm, Sol J. (“Mr. Sam’): 
helper of boys; in business in Bor- 
ger. 

Morris, Rev. R. M.: Methodist minis- 
ter at Millsap; one of four preachers 
who visited Panhandle in 1886. 

Morrow, Temple Houston: Lubbock; 
present day financier; descendant 
of Sam Houston. 

Morton, W. J.: Dumas; director of 
E.0.&W. (Enid, Ochiltree & West- 
ern) Railroad (ghost). 

Murfee, Mae: member of family of 
educators; herself a teacher; county 
superintendent of schools, Lubbock 
County; prominent in state educa- 
tional planning. 

Murphy, Mrs. Pat: born and reared 
on Plum Creek in Lipscomb Coun- 
ty; traveled 20 years, then came 
back to live on Plum Creek. 

Muse, George L.: Hereford; lived in 
what was known as “The Strip” in 
Deaf Smith County. 

Myers, Emil: Amarillo; greatest con- 
tributor to music in the Panhandle. 

M-ers, Wilhelmina Elizabeth: first 
emigrant car to Happy brought her 
family’s possessions. 


Naugle, Rev. Eugene L.: Hereford, 
Methodist minister. 

Naugle, Bess: wife of E. L.; author; 
artist. 

Neff, Boss: one of the best known citi- 
zens of the Oklahoma Panhandle; 
trail driver, cattleman, banker. 

Neill, Mrs. Tillie: postmaster at Dom- 
bey, in the Panhandle of Oklahoma. 

Nelson, O. H.: rancher; cattle buyer, 
cattle importer, introduced Here- 
ford cattle in the Panhandle. 

Nicholes, Charles Hilton: Channing, 
Texas; farmer at Denison, then at 
Channing; lived through many 
hardships but finally succeeded. 

Nicholson, O. T.: Shamrock; banker; 
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had five hobbies—old documents, 
old money, guns, golf, and flowers; 
always had flower in buttonhole and 
desk. 

Nickell, Mrs. Rose Jasper: Lubbock; 
author of books of verse. 

Nobles, H. A.: founder of Glenwood 
Addition, Amarillo; Nobles Brothers 
Grocery Company. 

Nobles, M. C.: member of Nobles 
Brothers Grocery Company; with 
Frank Storm, Sr., drilled discovery 
well in Amarillo Gas Field. 

Nordyke, Lewis: Amarillo, author of 
books; once editor of Country Gen- 
tleman; book reviewer for New 
York Times. 

Norwood, Sam: early rancher and 
progressive developer of Collings- 
worth county. 

Novinger, Essie May: saw homes, 
schools, churches come to Southern 
Kansas. 

Nunn, Mrs. G. J. (Zoula Orr): Ama- 
rillo; teacher of music in Good- 
night College. 


O’Laughlin, John: first storekeeper in 
Mobeetie. 

Oldham, Grady: Canyon banker; in 
partnership with Fred Marshall, 
Canyon, in ranches in New Mex- 
ico; Vice-president of American 
National Bank, Amarillo. 

Osborne, Wilbur Fisk: early settler at 
Canyon and in McKenzie Canyon 
in Swisher County. 

Ownbey, Jim: Spearman «attleman. 

Ownbey, Joe: Stinnett, sheriff of 
Hutchinson County. 

Oxnard, Thornton: early-day aviator; 
in business in Amarillo with Fred 
Smith, now of Phoenix; later a stu- 
dent in Eastern Universities; now 
in California. 

Ozier, W. H.: Clarendon; cattleman 
of the Panhandle. 


Pakan, Sam and Kristina: Wheeler, 
Texas; leaders of a movement to 
start a Slovakian colony in Wheeler 
County; the responding colonists 
made hardworking, law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

Pankey, Reuben: rancher near Hot 
Springs, New Mexico. 
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Parker, G. A. F.: early resident of 
Claude and Amarillo; banker at 
Hereford. 

Parker, Harry: pioneer of No Man’s 
Land, rancher at Follett. 

Parker, Mrs. Harry: winner of Nation- 
al Green Thumb blue ribbon in 
1944. 

Parker, Johnny, (“Uncle Johnny’’): 
Crosbyton; cook at cow camps long 
ago; related to Quanah Parker. 

Parmelee, Walt: pioneer of the Okla- 
homa Panhandle. 

Patterson, Mrs. Rebecca Coy: teacher 
in Kansas University; author of Life 
of Emily Dickinson. 

Paul, Judge J. C.: banker; promoter 
of all good movements in early day 
Panhandle. 

Pavillard, Dan: farmer near Amarillo; 
father born in Switzerland; Dan 
noted for experimenting in farming 
and for his success; naturalist. 

Payne, Eugene: Garza County ranch- 
er; settler at Plains in early day. 

Pierson, Dr. J. W.: early day Ama- 
rillo physician. 

Perry, George M.: for whom the town 
of Perryton was named. 

Phillips, Mrs. Gladys Glen: Perryton; 
teacher; one-time superintendent of 
schools at Darrouzett. 

Pile, Harvey Moses: Clovis: noted 
educator of the Panhandle in early 
days. 

Pipkin, J. C.: early settler in Plain- 
view and merchant in Canyon. 

Plemons, Barney: Plemons; son of 
Judge B. H. Plemons, early day 
jurist of the Panhandle, state legis- 
lator and founder of town of Plem- 
ons. 

Plemons, Hawley: rancher of Mata- 
dor; son of B. H. Plemons. 

Poff, C. C.: early settler of Tulia. 

Porter, Millie Jones: Wheeler; author 
of Put Up or Shut Up, and Mem- 
ory Cups. 

Posey, E. B.: interested in potato in- 
dustry in Hereford; secretary of 
Chamber of Commerce, Hereford. 

Post, Fred: Amarillo; Managing ed- 
itor of the Amarillo Globe-News 
Publishing Co. 

Potter, Colonel Jack: Clayton, New 
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Mexico; old trail driver and trail 
blazer; state office-holder in New 
Mexico. 

Potts, Miss Cappie: teacher of the 
Lone Star School in Carson County, 
(said to be the first school in the 
Panhandle); honored annually by 
“Miss Cappie’s Kids.” 

Powell, Bertie: merchant in Plain- 
view; son of James Powell, Chan- 
ning pioneer. 

Powell, Trevor: City Judge of Hale 
Center; son of James Powell, Chan- 
ning pioneer. 

Price, L. M.: banker and cattleman, 
Stratford. 

Pruett, Mrs. Ariel: Dumas. 

Puckett, Dr. Bascom M.: well-known 
physician of Amarillo. 

Pursley, Mrs. Ivy: Miami; student at 
first school in Mobeetie. 


Queen, Beale: for years manager of 
LS Ranch near Tascosa; now op- 
erating his own ranch near Chan- 
ning. 


Raburn T. M., Jr.: Guymon, Okla- 
homa; Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Ramey, O. C.: cattleman of Hansford 
County. 

Rath, Charles: merchant in Dodge 
City in early days; had stores at Ft. 
Griffin in Shackleford County, then 
at Adobe Walls and Mobeetie; al- 
ways at head of his party with a 
compass on his saddle horn. 

Rath, Ida Ellen: Dodge City; author 
of juvenile books and books of verse. 

Reese, W. A.: Sudan rancher. 

Reeves, T. I.: father of Newt, Vince, 
and Claude; owner of Canyon 
wagon yard (the motel of early 
days). 

Reynolds, Jim: owner of the Texas 
wagon yard at Texhoma. 

Rhine, R. H.: teacher of the first pri- 
vate school in Canyon, 1892, pupils 
included Baird, Albert; Blackwell, 
Varden; Burris, Jim; Burrow, Mrs. 
J. B.; Campbell, Jack; Dowlen, 
Sam; Lair, June; Lair, Mary; Long, 
Charlie; MclIlroy, Clyde (Pete) ; 
Redfern Jim; Reeves, Claude; 
Reeves, Newt; Stephenson, Wade. 
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Rhodes, ‘“‘Daddy”: first settler in Dar- 
rouzett. 


Richards, Mrs. W. O.: Wellington; 
first teacher at Fresno, Collingsworth 
County. 


Ridings, John: blacksmith; La Plata 
and Amarillo. 

Roberts, Carrie: Panhandle; early day 
teacher; wife of storekeeper. 

Robinson, “Uncle Dave”: Dalhart; 
for 53 years locomotive engineer on 
the Rock Island Railroad. 

Rogers, Jesse: long-time agent for 
Chevrolet in Amarillo. 

Rose, S. F.: Amarillo; veteran of 
World War I; now a lawyer. 

Rowland, R. B.: early settler of Wil- 
dorado. 

Rowley, Oma Link: Amarillo; estab- 
lished and promoted Little Theater 
in Amarillo. 

Rumans, John: 
and trailer. 

Russell, Ed: Matador; sheriff of Mot- 
ley County. 

Rynearson, Charlie: manager of YL 
ranch in No Man’s Land. 


early day cowhand 


Sams, Colonel Pleasant Columbus: 
businessman of Benjamin, Texas; 
staunch Democrat and ex-Confed- 
erate; never had to suffer hard- 
ships from lack of money. 

Sanborn H. B.: founder of the town 
of Amarillo; part-owner of Frying 
Pan Ranch. 

Schlenker Charles: 
vina. 

Scoggins, Walter: rancher and school 
teacher on Chicken Creek in Rob- 


ranchman at Bo- 


erts County; past history never 
known. 
Scoggins, W. Harper: Farmington, 


New Mexico; business man; former- 
ly associated with his father in a 
ranch in Armstrong County. 

Scott, Mrs. J. L.: long-time manager 
of Amarillo Preventorium. 

Seibel, Dr. C. W.: Amarillo; scientist 
who has devoted his life to the study 
of helium and the development of 
its production. 

Seigler, T. E.: Hereford; President of 
Lions Club and civic leader. 

Sellars, Lon: early-day merchant of 
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Amarillo. 


Sheffy, L. F.: noted teacher of history ; 
author of books on the West. 


Shelton, J. M.: Amarillo; prominent 
cattleman and landowner. 

Shelton, Dr. L. P.: practiced in Tas- 
cosa in 80’s; then in Plemons and 
old Mexico; settled at Miami. 

Shelton, Robert: Methodist minister 
who visited Mobeetie in 1886 with 
three other ministers. 

Sherman, Reverend James Morgan: 
early day Methodist minister, re- 
sponsible for founding Clarendon 
College. 

Shipley, Billie and Angie: among first 
settlers in Floyd County. 

Shrader, John: worked on many 
ranches, finally joining the 101 
Ranch force; filed and ranched on 
four sections near Dalhart. 

Shubert, W. A.: Spearman; filed on 
land at Griggs in the Oklahoma 
Panhandle; claimed to know Griggs 
from cowchips to butane and from 
butane to cowchips again (Griggs 
evidently has swung back to butane 
again). 

Simpson, Isaac M.: 
dian. 

Simpson, Mrs. Isaac M.: born in cov- 
ered wagon; now manager of Red 
Deer Swimming Pool near Cana- 
dian. 

Skaggs, Davids ‘known’ as 2" Pa’ 
Skaggs; an early day settler of 
White Deer; pioneer merchant. 

Skunk Club: Amarillo, 1911. Mem- 
bers included: Arnot, Charlie; Ar- 
not, Claude; Bivins, Julian (Jute) ; 
Carter, Winston; Crudgington, Bob; 
Crudgington, Charles; Curtis, Jim- 
my; Miller, Leroy (Buck); Morris, 
Curtis; Morris, Tom; Nobles, Law- 
rence; Nobles, Leslie; Pearson, 
Jack; Shelton, Jim; Stanley, W. A. 
(Tubby); Wilson, Frank. 

Slater, Eugene, Reverend: much loved 
pastor of Polk Street Methodist 
Church. 

Slaughter, Bob: ranchman who named 

the town of Sundown. 

Smith, E. T.: Baptist minister, teach- 
er of the Bible Only Sunday School 
Class, Amarillo. 


rancher; Cana- 


Soe 


Smith, Fred: early day aviator in Am- 
arillo; a partner of Thornton Ox- 
nard; now a businessman of Phoenix 
and an authority on air travel. 


Smith, Mrs. I. Z.: Olton; early settler 
of the Panhandle. 

Smith, John Garland: for years a 
newspaperman; now “Cotton John” 
on KGNC radio and television with 
several programs, all slanted toward 
farm interests. — 

Smith, J. L.: member of Smith-Walk- 
er firm, one of the first stores in 
Amarillo. 

Snodgrass, Reverend Roy: once Chris- 
tian minister in Amarillo. 

Southwood, Jim: one of the founders 
of the town of Panhandle. 

Sowder, Foree: Claude; cattleman, 
son of Groom pioneer. 

Sowder, R. C. (Bob): bought Walter 
Scoggins’ ranch on Chicken Creek 
in Roberts County. 

Spikes, Nellie Witt: author of col- 
umn, “As a Farm Woman Thinks” ; 
co-author of History of Floyd 
County. 

Spurlock, John: one of first commis- 
sioners of Moore County. 

Stanley, H. H.: farmer and rancher 
south of Washburn. 

Stanley, Myra Dorris (Mrs. A. Gyr 
well-known club member and civic 
leader of Amarillo. 

Stephens, W. G.: once only man liv- 
ing in Dumas after all others had 
moved. 

Stephenson, Henry: Panhandle ranch- 
er; now in Campo, Colorado. 

Stevens, Elizabeth: much loved second 
grade teacher of Clarendon; said to 
have spent more of her salary on 
needy children than on herself; re- 
tired; lives in Clarendon. 

Stevenson, Joseph: Claude - Wichita 
Falls; “The singing pioneer.” 

Steward, J. D. (Delbert): Buckeye, 
Arizona; XIT cowboy; lost in Ari- 
zona Mountains without food for 
eleven days; unhurt. 

Stinnett, A. S.: promoter of the Rock 
Island branch to Liberal, Kansas; 
man of vision; first advocated dam 
across Canadian River. 

Stirratt, Charlotte: daughter of first 
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photographer in Amarillo; teacher 
of Baha’i in Portugal. 

Stocking, Dr. J. D.: Clarendon; first 
resident physician in the Panhandle. 

Stokes, Rev. A. P.: Afton; retired 
Baptist minister. 

Stokes, W. N.: lawyer in Amarillo; 
son of Baptist minister; worked his 
way; studied law in Vernon under 
R. W. Hall and others. 

Stone, Mrs. D. C.: Panhandle; presi- 
dent of Carson County Federation 
of Clubs that promoted one of the 
first Bookmobiles in Texas. 

Stringfellow, R. L.: early-day mayor 
in Amarillo; merchant in several 
towns. 

Studer, Floyd: leading archaeologist 
of the Panhandle; deep interest in 
paleontology and history of West. 

Studer, J. C.: founded Anvil Park 
ranch near Canadian; progressive; 
noted for his modesty. 

Summerfield, John: surveyor in the 
Panhandle for Gunter and Munson 
from 1874 to 1879. 

Sumner, Edwin: San Pedro, Califor- 
nia; once, with his father, sold 
Singer sewing machines all over the 
Panhandle. 

Sumner, Othel: Amarillo; once 
schoolboy at Flagg in Castro Coun- 
ty. 

Swearingen, D. D.: ranch owner in 
Cottle County; was once “Swearin- 
gen of Swearingen’; town now a 
ghost town. 

Sweeney, Hiram: for thirty-four years 
brand inspector for the Texas-Cattle 
Raisers Association. 


Talley, J. S.: long-time sheriff of 
Ochiltree County. 

Tate, Crompton: Liberal, Kansas : 
formerly of Kenton, Oklahoma 3 stu- 
dent of paleontology. 

Taylor, Henry: manager of Clarendon 
Land and Investment Company. 
Taylor, Jay: co-owner of Western 
Stockyard; prominent cattleman. 
Terry, C. S.: Alhambra neighbor- 
hood near White Deer; early set- 

tler. 

Thompson, Col. E. O:: long-time 
member of State Railroad Commis- 
sion; internationally recognized as 
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an authority on oil conservation. 


Thompson, Fritz: business man of 
Borger. 

Thompson, Mrs. Jennie: Hereford; 
oldest of five sisters who held fre- 
quent reunions. 

Thompson, L. O.: Amarillo; early- 
day druggist and landowner. 

Thompson, Nicholia: Norwegian; 
early day settler at Canyon. 

Thompson, Robert: secretary of Lions 
Club, Hereford. 

Thompson, R. S.: Amarillo; Ken- 
tuckian who ranched in the Pan- 
handle. 

Thompson, Terry: Amarillo; rancher. 

Thut, Charlie: clerk of Gray County. 

Thut, Henry: postmaster at LeFors 
for thirty-one years. 

Timmons, C. A.: Amarillo; pioneer 
builder of homes in the Panhandle; 
ex-Confederate; much loved citi- 
zen. 

Todd, James: Amarillo; minister and 
author. 

Tomlinson. sua, Wee — Lula: former 
county judge of Swisher County. 
Trice, E. H.: builder of the Palace 

Hotel, Claude, in 1887. 

Trimble, L. T.: first judge of Moore 
County, 1892. 

Trigg, “Judge” Blanche: Albuquer- 
que< Justice (of the “Peace. at’ Ft. 
Sumner in early days; now oil op- 
erator in Albuquerque. 

Turner, Rose Jones: Flomot ranch- 
woman and writer. 

Turner, John: first commissioner; pre- 
cinct No. 2, of Moore County, 
1892. 

Twichell, Willis Day: San Angelo; 
early day surveyor in the Pan- 
handle. 

Tyng, George: manager of Diamond 
T and Bar X ranches. 


Umphres, Hugh: lawyer in Amarillo. 

Underwood, Rip: oil man; _philan- 
thropist. : 

Underwood, R. E.: Amarillo; in Jack 
County, took teacher’s examination 
at 13; taught at 17; studied law at 
home; attended Texas University 
a while; made county attorney; in- 
vited to partnership by Judge J. W. 
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Veale, Amarillo; Potter County At- 
torney; successful in private prac- 
tice. 

Ussery, Mary Dudley: Carlsbad, New 
Mexico; famous cattle woman. 


Vaughn, Mrs. Eleanora Jane: 
tenarian at Silverton. 

Vaughn, Jones: famous buffalo hunt- 
er in area where Childress later 
built; had much trouble with In- 
dians. 

Vineyard, Dr. G. T.: Amarillo; lived 
on the rim of the Palo Duro Canyon 
in his boyhood. 

Vivian, C. B.: manager of a division 
of Matador ranch. 

Von Soden, Countess Mary Lech- 
mere: Tulia ranch girl; now at Fair 
Oaks, California; author. 


Waddill, George M., Sr.: Amarillo; 
for 30 years business manager of 
Amarillo Public Schools and Ama- 
rillo College. 

Walker, Mrs. W. C.: Follett, Texas; 
child of Lipscomb County pioneer; 
became successful business woman 
in Follett. 

Walsh, Dick: once manager of JA 
ranch; started ranch in South 
America; then in South Africa; be- 
loved by all associated with him. 

Walstead family (seven girls and a 


cen-= 


boy): lived on the banks of the 
Canadian. 
Ward, Ada B.: Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia, widow of Gus Ward, who 
ranched near site of Old Hansford 
in Hansford County. 

Ward, Mrs. J. F.: Hereford; author 
and philanthropist; widow of ranch- 
man. 

Ware, B. T.: much loved president of 
Amarillo National Bank. 

Warner, Phebe Kerrick: Claude; 
author; national organizer of Fed- 
erated Clubs. 

Warren, David M.: editor and banker 
of Panhandle; chairman of Board of 
Regent of State University; mem- 

ber of several State Historical So- 
cieties; president of State Press As- 
sociation; granted medals and hon- 
ors in all organizations he served. 

Warren, Joanne: Lubbock; writing at 
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seven years old and selling at 
eleven; won National Essay Con- 
test; “Miss Young America in Girl 
Scouts”; this year Radcliffe College 


gave her a_ scholarship — $1,000 
each for 4 years. 

Weaver, Mrs. Charles: Seagraves; 
teacher. 


Weaver, Jacob and Elizabeth: Lips- 
comb County pioneers from Kan- 
sas. 

Weckesser, Christy: builder of homes 
in Miami. 

Wells, L. A.: once superintendent of 
Amarillo schools; remembered by 
his pupils for his frequent advice, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.”’ 


Wetsel, Mrs. W. W.: Amarillo; wife 
of the manager of the Frying Pan 
Ranch. 

Weymouth, Chanslor E.: 
ranchman. 

Wheatley, Bob: early day cattleman. 

Wheatley, Ray: Amarillo banker. 

White, John: Friona; a home-seeker 
brought by the George C. Wright 
Land Co. 

Whitcomb, Addie: for years head of 
business department of White & 
Kirk, Amarillo. 

Whitesides, J. A.: Amarillo; former 
Hutchinson County judge. 

Whittenburg, J. A.: Hutchinson 
County rancher; huge oil field dis- 
covered on his land. 

Wilkinson, Garford: Amarillo; news- 
paperman and magazine editor. 

Willingham, Cape: early day cattle- 
man of note; once manager of Tur- 
key Tracks in the Panhandle; 
moved herd to New Mexico. 

Williams, Chet: once part owner of 
Boxcar Ranch at Hereford; now at- 
torney at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Williams, Frank: brought first auto- 
mobile to Hereford; started Boxcar 
Ranch. 

Williams, Jack (Snuffy): Captain of 
Fire Station No. 8, Amarillo, where 
toys are repaired to be given to the 
underprivileged children for Christ- 
mas. 

Williams, Jim: Pampa; banker; well- 
known early day ranchman. 

Williams, J. L. (Joe): Amarillo; for- 
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merly manager of the Rowe Ranch. 

Williams, W. S.: Hereford-Amarillo 
auctioneer. 

Willis, Judge Frank: Mobeetie; fam- 
ous jurist of ’70’s and ’80’s. 

Wills, J. H.: surveyor of the town of 
Amarillo; had guiding furrow plow- 
ed from Amarillo to Roswell, New 
Mexico. 

Wilson, Judge James: county and dis- 
trict attorney; then United States 
Attorney at Weatherford; federal 
district judge 29 years, Ft. Worth : 
Congressman. 

Wilson, “Uncle Joe”: Floydada; 
ranchman and minister. 

Wimberly, Cliff: Vega; banker and 
rancher. 

Witt, John: store keeper at Emma in 
Crosby County in the °90’s: left 
Amarillo because he thought it 
would never make a town. 

Witt, Dr. John L.: osteopathic phy- 
sician, Groom, Texas. 

Wolfe, Trevor: county judge of Gray 
County for 20 years. 

Wolfe, Mrs. Trevor: postmaster at Le- 
Fors for nineteen years. 

Womble, Arthur: Hansford County; 
well driller of early days. 

Womble, J. C.: lived in what was 
known as “The Strip” in Deaf 
Smith County. 

Womble, Troy: Hereford; rancher. 

Wood, Lon: Darrouzett; son of a pio- 
neer who settled on Kiowa Creek in 
1886. 

Wood, Mrs. Bob: Portales, owner of 
private museum. 

Word, C. T.: Tulia-Amarillo; well- 
known cattleman. 

Word, Charles Welcome: rancher; 
owned or had interests in several 
large cattle firms; one of the Pan- 
handle’s largest cattle operators. 

Workman, Clint: Plainview; freighter 
from Amarillo to Plainview. 

Wright, Mel: pioneer of Hansford 
County. 

Wynne, J. S. (Jess): well known 
rancher of Pampa; always seen with 
his “boys,” Alice and Beryl. 

Zimmerman, Frank: ranchman, farm- 
er at Washburn in early days. 

Zinn, L. H.: one of first commission- 
ers of Moore County. 
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The letter below was written by H. B. Sanborn to P. L. Moen 
of Washburn & Moen in 1886. It is included for its historical value 
as well as the human interest so strong in it. Mr. Sanborn, a prime 
mover in the development of Amarillo, was the son-in-law of 
Joseph Glidden (referred to in the letter), partner of Isaac L. 
Ellwood in developing barb wire. Mr. Ellwood is also mentioned 
in the letter. Obviously, Mr. Moen has loaned money to Mr. San- 
born and has requested a report on the condition of Sanborn’s land 
and cattle investments. 


December 30, 1886 


P. L. Moen Esq. 
President,—Washburn & Moen 4’ f’ Co. 
Worchester, Mass. 


My Dear Sir: — 


In answer your esteemed favor 24th inst., with reference to my ranches 
and cattle interests, beg to say, that they never looked more prosperous 
and with better brighter prospects than at the present time, although there 
is at present, and has been for a year or so, a temporary depression in 
prices of that class of property, brought about by a class of persons over- 
ambitious to purchase at the high prices ruling two or three years ago, 
who became heavily in debt at high rates of interest, and the formation of 
very many cerporations, the capital being furnished largely by foreign out- 
side parties, and the managers’ extravagance by high salaries, and general 
stealage; which coupled with the low price of beef this season, some of 
these cattle concerns have failed to pay their obligations; but well-estab- 
lished ranches, on legitimate principles, and well managed, are held firm, 
and are still regarded and undoubtedly are the very best property one 
can have. 


Referring to Panhandle ranch, in Potter and Randall Cos., of which 
Mr. Glidden has an undivided one-half interest, will say; We have enclosed 
with a fence that cost say $40,000.00, 250,000 acres of which we own 
say 130,000,— the balance school lands, which we have leased for six 
years. The expenses of this ranch, including lease, are about $20,000 an- 
nually. The receipts from the regular crop of matured beeves has averaged 
at least $40,000 annually, until this season but $30,000. The shrinkage 
this season was in consequence of the low price of beef, and the over- 
handling, branding and moving of our cattle from the open range to this 
pasture four years ago, incurring quite a lost of calves, making the matured 
beeves this season less than what they ever will be again. The she-cattle 
that we have allowed to accumulate, without sale, are of equal value to 
the mutured steers, and when fully stocked—which has arrived to about 
that point—we shall be in position to realize annually about double the 
amount we are now. From reports of the calves branded and beeves sold, 
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this January will show our herd to be at least 20,000 head. The Kansas 
Southern Railroad is now graded to a point on the east line of the Pan- 
handle of Texas, in the northern part of Wheeler Co., and will be con-' 
tinued at an early day in a south-westerly direction, through Gray, Carson 
and Randall counties, and through to El Paso. The Fort Worth & Denver 
R.R. is now completed to a point on the east line of Hardeman county, 
and the contract let to be pushed through to Denver in a north-westerly 
direction, through Childress, Hall, Donley, Armstrong and Randall counties, 
through the southern portion of this ranch, through to Denver, which 
will reduce our expenses in the way of supplies and the driving of 
beeves to market, as we have so far been to the expense of hauling pro- 
visions at least 225 to 250 miles, and driving our beeves that distance to 
market. Besides, we cannot but anticipate a large enhancement of value 
in our realty, and we also expect, and- have reason to believe, beef will 
demand a better price for a few years, as the prices of most all commodities 
seem to be strengthening, and the consumption promises to be greater than 
in the past. On this ranch, Glidden & Sanborn only owe jointly, to Mr. 
Ellwood, $150,000, and there are no other liens or encumbrances on this 
property except to Mr. Ellwood and yourselves. 


Referring to the 50,000 acres of land I own in Hall and Motley. coun- 
ties, leased to other cattle concerns, beg to refer you to Texas map attached 
to our compedium for 1887, (one of which we send you by this mail) 
showing railroad from Gainesville, Cooke, county, to Henrietta, Clay county, 
which is just being completed, and is certain to extend west through 
Wichita, Wilbarger, Hardeman, Cottle, Motley, and further west, which 
will open up that section of country to settlers, and is certain to enhance 
the value of those lands materially, on which there are no encumbrances 
what ever, except to you. 


Referring to the 15,000 acres purchased in the north-east corner of 
Clay County, fronting to Red River, will say; it is one of the finest bodies 
of land either for agricultural or grazing purposes I ever saw. That section 
of country is becoming thickly settled with thrifty farmers, and the time 
is near at hand.when this land will be worth $25 per acre, although I 
paid but $4 & $6 cash for it. Its value has been considerably enhanced by 
the road extending from Gainesville to Henrietta, and lands are changing 
hands at considerable. advance from what I paid, already. This ground is 
fenced, and stocked. with 3,000 yearling steers, and as strange as it may 
seem to you, they will sell next spring as “2s” in a round bunch, to north- 
western cattle men, for twice the money, they cost as yearlings, picked up 
in small bunches in the farming districts. For this property I paid cash, 
There is a person with whom I have a favorable acquaintance, interested 
with. me in this ranch, as follows: He has entire charge of the cattle, and 
when sold I am, to receive what they cost, and to (stc) per ct interest per 
annum on the total cost of the land and cattle, and the profits divided 
between us, which as already advised you is one of the finest investments 
I ever made, or have ever had an opportunity to make in the west. There 
are no encumbrances on this ranch or cattle in any way shape or form, 
except to you on the land. The steers will bring $40,000 next spring, but 
will re-invest say twenty or twenty-five thousand of this amount in another 
lot of yearling steers. 


Referring to my Grayson county ranch, in the most populous county in 
the state, containing at least 40,000 people, situated south of the Texas 
and Pacific road, 12 miles west of Sherman, I have a ranch of 10,000 acres, 
well improved and stocked with say upwards of 800 head of valuable horses, 
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and about the same number of cattle, the horses consisting of pure-breds, 
and very many high-grade Percherons, roadsters, etc., the cattle, a few 
pure-bred Galloways and graded Durhams, and are worth upwards of 
$100,000. The land could not be rated at less than $20 per acre, and in 
fact money can be borrowed on farms and pastures rated at from $20 to 
$40 per acre. There is a farm of 240 acres, that notches into my line, that 
I have offered $25 per acre for, and cannot buy; at the same time, in no 
way worth more than every acre of the land I have, and in fact not as 
much, except to me, for it is not as well improved, I regard this property, 
at a very low estimate, worth at least $300,000, upon which there are no 
encumbrances in any way shape or form; on the land or stock, except to 
you and about 1,000 acres of land for $12,000, which I have held back 
until a prior lien was satisfied, and which will be arranged in due corse 
(sic) of time: 


Outside of these lands and property mentioned, I have in other scat- 
tering lands, bank stock, and individual notes, of actual value, upwards of 
$25,000. You will notice all of this property is now active, and I am 
annually realizing from it, even the vacant lands in Hall and Motley coun- 
ties; but up to this time I have been continually purchasing and improving, 
and buying stock, until my ambition is entirely satisfied in that direction, 
and I now have equally as high an ambition to commence to realize from 
my investments, and gradually reduce my indebtedness to you, which I am 
certain to do each succeeding year. 


There is now being completed, as fast as money and men and teams 
can construct, a straight through line of railroad, by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, from a point in Southern Kansas, through the Indian Terri- 
tory to Gainesville, There is another through line penetrating Texas from 
a point on the St Louis & San Francisco road, to Paris Texas. The St Louis, 
Arkansas & Texas Railway is now being extended, and nearing completion, 
from Texarkana, via Mt. Pleasant, Sulphur Springs, and Sherman, and 
is already completed from Cairo, Ills., running in direct connection with 
the Illinois central to Texarkana, giving to Texas four separate and dis- 
tinct lines of railway from the north, in addition to what it already has. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is also making arrangements, and will 
at an early day penetrate Texas from the north somewhere near Clay 
County. 


These roads are certain to advertise the unequalled resources of this 
great state, to such an extent that we have every reason to believe and 
expect, an unprecedented large immigration here in the future, and in our 
opinion there is no country in the world so inviting to the agriculturist, 
the speculator, and other classes of people, and believe it is the most pro- 
ductive country in the world, at the price it is now rated. 


I assure you, however, my ambition for a quantity of it is fully satis- 
fied, and from this time forth only intend to hold what I have, until the 
proper time. I shall then be disposed to sell my lands in Hall and Motley 
counties, say 50,000 acres, but intend to hold ranches in Potter, Clay and 
Grayson counties. 


With the hope this explanation will prove satisfactory, I await your 


reply and remain, 
Yours very truly, 


H. B. Sanborn 
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Briscoe County, 264 
Briscoe, Texas, 262 
Brown, Addie, 184-189 
Brown County, 93 
Brown, George, family of, 184-189 
Brown, Jessie, 259 
Brown’s Hotel, 184 
Browning, J. N., 94, 96, 247 
Brownsville, Texas, 201-203 
pepe. William J., famous speech of, 


Bryant, J. B., 253-255 

Buddie the Goose, 302-305 

Duitalo,4 62, (515: %chips, :50-51.289; 
hides, 248; hunters, 13, 21-29, 62, 
91 (see bones) 

Buffalo Springs, Texas, 198 

Bugbee Creek, 47, 56 

Bugbee Ranch, 47 

Bugbee, T. S., 53 

bullbats, 59 

Bungalow Hotel, 209-210 

Buntyns, the, 243 

Burns, D. E., 108-109, 111 

Bushy WsHs,150 

Buttermilk Flats, 36 

Button, Tom, 245 

Byers, Amanda, 178 

Cabell, General William, 60, 88 

eactusje52,, 261-262) 9275 

Callaghan, Cal, 258 

Callaghan Hotel, 258 

Calliham, Lee, 55 

camp fires, 268, 269, 290 

camping equipment, typical, 269 

Camp Supply, Oklahoma, 133, 170 

Campbell, Harry, 130 

Campbell, Henry, 129-132 

Campbell, Lizzie, 129-132 

Campbell’s, Mrs., Petrified Hill, 131 . 


Canadian River, 47, 81, 94, 96, 173, 
176, 178, 208-209, 220, 278-279, 


306, 308-315 
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Canadian, Texas, 179, 201, 275, 295 

Canyon, Texas, 49, 189, 270 

capital, English, investment of, 42-46, 
336 


Capitol Syndicate (see XIT Ranch) 

Caprock, 37-62, 253-256, 265 

Carey, Tommy, 253-256 

Carhart, E. E., 257 

Carhart, Mina, 259 

Carharts, the, 243 

Carlyle, Bermuda, 26 

Carr, Jack, 220 

Carroll Creek, 104 

Carson County, 56, 259 

Carter, Ed, 145-150 

Carter, Ellen, 145-150 

Carter, S. G., 113-114 

Castro County, 70, 149, 152, 189, 302 

Catholics, German, 72-73 

Cator, Bob 27 

Cator, Jim, 27-28 

Cator, Les, 195-196 

Cators, the, 42 

Cattle, Villgec0/, 209i 202, 229298. 
300- LUNES eB hee dipping of, 46; horn 
velvet of, 50; over-grazing of, 56- 
aie South Texas, O78295 stampede 
of, 189-193; winter protection of, 
161- 162; shipping of, 218-220; 
profits from, 336; 

cemeteries, 256, 279-280, 288 

Ceta Blanco Canyon, 49 

Ceta Blanco Ranch, 49 

Ceta Canyon, 97 

Chamberlains, the, 243 

Chambless, Ed, 253 

Channing, Texas, 198R UT coy 

Chessir, Lem, 219 

Chicago, Illinois, 1a Wy 

Chicken Creek, 21, 47, 107, 108 

chickens, 292, 295; eggs of, 140-141 

children, life of, 35. 41, 57- 62, 141- 
144, 152-153, 161- 163, 185- 188, 
194- 196, 257- 261, 275-277 


Childress, Texas, 131, 178, 199, 201 

Christian Science Monitor, 44-45 

Christmas, 288; of 1880 at Matador 
Ranch, 130; of 1883 at Matador 
Ranch, 129- 130; of 1888 at Har- 
rington Ranch, 141- 145; of 1891 at 
Matador Ranch, 132. of 1892 at 
Panhandle City, 257- 261 

chuckwagon, 269, 268 

churches, 151-152, 162, 249-252, 301 

Cimmaron River, 170 ‘G4 

Circle Ranch, 297 

cities, tent (see tent cities) 

Clarendon, Texas, viii, 45, 49, 53, 95, 
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102-105, 7173,178: 187, 204-205, 
243-248, 257, 265-266, 27120298, 
244 

Claude, Texas, 49, 53, 55, 195, 266, 
297-298 

Clay County, 91 

Clayton, New Mexico, 199 

Cleburne, Texas, 203 

Cleek, Tom, 258 

Clodfelter, Tobe, 136 

Cochran County, 71 

Codman, Texas, 107, 108 

Coldwater Ranch, 297 

Coldwater, Texas, 249 

Coleman, L. C., 49 

Collingsworth County, 43 

Collison, Butch, 258 

Colorado, State of, 187, 237, 289 

Colorado Springs, Colorado, 203 

Colquitt, Governor, 119 

Connell, J. P., 217 

Cook, Charlie, 136 

Coon, Dick, 199 

Coon, R. G., 70 

Cordwood Creek, 37 

corn, 38 

Coronado, Don Francisco, 

Cottle County, 31 

Cottrell, Hugh, 309 

courts, organization and operation of, 
77, 91, 93-94, 96, 116 

Cowan, S. Lloyd, and family, 57-62 

cowboy life, 31-32, 58, 59, 140, 143- 
149, 152-154, 171, 183, 188-193, 
196-197, 244, 245-247, 252-253, 
261-262, 268, 269, 274-275, 289- 
290, 295-296 

Cox, D. J., 114 

Coxes, the, of Estacado, 162 

coyotes, 42, 61, 262-263, 292 

Cranes, Blue, 61 

Crawford, Henry, 245 

Crawford, Tom, 253 

Cresswell, Hank, Ranch, 47 

Crooked Creek, 170 

Cross Bars Ranch, 297 

Crow, Ben, 122 

Culp, ‘a man named,’ 110 

Culwell, Buster, 246 

Cunningham, Mart, 107, 108 

Curlews (bird), 59 

Dalhart, Texas, 70, 197-199, 200, 203 

Dalhart Congressional District, 197 

Dalhart Texan, 201 

Dallam County, 188 

Dallas, Texas, 74, 80, 105; State Fair 
of, 287; trial of Wheeler County 
citizens in, 87-88 


16-17, 19 
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dams, water, 275 

Davidson, General, 92 

Davis, Edna, 262 

Deaf Smith County, 65, 213-217, 288, 
290 

Deahl, Ed, 258, 316-318 

Dean, Jerry, 216 

Debardeleben & Hunter, 215 

deer, 49 

Dees, Charley, 54 

Denver, Colorado, 198, 200, 202-203, 
300 

de Rosalio, Simone, 17 

de Soto, 15 

de Vaca, 15 

Diamond F Ranch, 133 

Dickens, Texas, 160 

Dickenson, Herb, 71 

Diebold, Lock and Safe Co., 120 

ace and Kickapoos, battle of, 107- 

1 


Dimmitt, Texas, 150, 152, 302-303 

Dixon, Billy, 21-29, 20 

Doan’s Store, 99-102, 100, 106 

Doan, Cal, 99-102 

Doan, Johnathan, 99-102 

Dodge City, Kansas, 13, 23, 27, 29° 
a 79, 80, 84, 133, 171, 189, 209, 

31 

Dodge, Gen. G. M., 181, 213 

dogs, prairie, 59, 160, 208 

ores Land and Cattle Company, 

8 

Dominion, Texas, 208 711 

Donley County, 43, 105 

Downey, John, 175 

Driftwood, Texas, 51 

drift fences, 50, 61 

drought, 65, 66, 72,°74, 261,275 05h 

Dubbs, Judge Emanuel, 79-89 

dugouts, 59, 138, 153, 214, 263; build- 
ing of, 34, 38 

Dunkards, 209 

Dunn, Dr. Sam, 137.7219 

dust, 59 

Dyer, Walter, 97 

Eagle Flats, Texas, 101-102 

Eagle, M. D., Sr., 318 

Eakman, Mr. & Mrs. Cyrus, 269-271 

East Adobe Walls Creek, 20 

Eaton, Nick, 47 

Eckerson, Lt. Theo H., facing 167 

Edwards, a Tascosa merchant named, 
81 

Ellis County, 108 

Ellwood, Isaac L., 48, 7135335 

Ellwoods, the, 219 

El Paso, Texas, 32, 287, 335 


General Index 


El Turco, 16 

Emma, 163 

Endee, New Mexico, 297 

English investors, 42-46 

Englewood, Kansas, 170 

Epworth, Texas, 149 

Erath County, 262 

Estacado, Texas, 162 

Exchange Hotel, 248 

Excursionists train, 72 

Exums, the Frank, 292, 294-295 

Falls County, 285 

farming, vili-ix, 41, 61, 63, 65-66, 72, 
yet 1 72206) 2618-275 

Farlow, George, 258 

Farnham H. S., 256 

fences.) O05, 200-200, 278; 2/79 ‘drift, 
49, 50, 60, 61; cost of, 50 

Feather Hill, 106 

Ferguson, Jim, 177 

fever, tick, 97 

feuds, county seat, 77-78, 
213-217; water, lack of, 14 

Fields, Bob, 310-314 

Finch, Lord, & Nelson Townsite Co., 
179, 258 

Finney, Miss Laura, 305-308 

fires, prairie, 61, 161, 253-256, 290 

Fitz, Dord, vi 

Five Mile, Kansas, 170 

Flipper, Lieutenant, 82-83 

floods, 279-280, 308-315 

Floyd County, 160, 262, 264 

Floydada, Texas, 59, 263 

“following the tongue,” 193-194 

Fort Bascom, 96 

Fort Dodge, Kansas, 170 

Fort Elliott, viii, 47, 77, 79, 91, 103, 
248, 13 

Fort Griffin, 91, 130 

Fort Sill, 286 

Fort Sumner, New Mexico, 298 

Fores worth, 53, 99. 11695129" "133. 
200, 201, 203 

Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad, 
Bo pese hl 65 917 2-1735177, °179- 
183, 184-189, 205, 213, 335 

Forty-Nine Dance Hall, Borger, 226 

Fowle, May, 150-155 

Fowle, W. I., 152 

Fowle’s, Mrs., Ladies Store, 154 

Fowler, Kansas, 170 

Frankfort, Kentucky, 133 

Freeman, J. N., 258 

freighting, 36-37, 90-91, 163-164, 171, 
174, 336 

Friona, Texas, 65 

frogs, 57, 59 


107-116, 
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fuel, 51, 59, 61, 145, 160, 276-277, 
289-291 


Gageby Creek, 39 
Gageby School, 41 
Gainesville, Texas, 102, 336 


Gaithers, Jack, 218 

Galloway, George T., 71 

Galveston, Texas, 198, 201 

gambling, opposed by church folk, 
250-252 

gardens, cowboys antipathy toward, 
206 

Garrison, Capt. G. W., 78 

Garza County, 163 

geese, wild, 302-305 

Gerlach Bros. Store, 105 

Gerlach, George, 105 

ghost towns, 206, 217, front end sheet 

Gibson Store (Guthrie), 34-35 

Gibson, Jim, 33 

Gibson, John, 31-35, 131 

Gibson, Lee, 33-35 

Gibson, “Spider’’, 224 

Gilbert House Hotel, 210 

Gill, Thomas Leonard, 310-315 

girls, popularity of, 165 

Glidden, Joseph, 48, 50, 335 

Golden Spread, the, 237 

Golden West Magazine, the, 68, 73 

Goode, Mr. & Mrs. W. M., 278, 280- 
282 

Goodnight, Charles, 19, 45, 49, 53, 
55, 89, 90-98, 241, 248, 285 

Goodnight, Mollie, 90, 241 

Goodnight Ranch 47, 56; first head- 
quarters, 76 

Goose, Buddie the, 302-305 

Grand Central Hotel, 284 

grand jury, importance of, 115-116; 
danger of serving on, 118-119, 93- 
94 


Granger, H. H., 213 

CYASSe Vill, 009, * Ore Iie o oO Lo. 
204, 295-296, 316 

Grenada, Texas, 213-217 

Gray County, 134-135, 277 

Gray.? be. C2025 77209 

Gray; JAL6258 

Green Fly Restaurant, 136 

Greer County, Oklahoma, 93 

Griffin, Johnny, 298 

Griffin, J. A., 114 

Groom, Col. B. B., 53, 133 

Gruver, Texas, 195 

Gunter and Munson, 48-49 

Guthrie, Texas, 34, 263 

Gwynn, George, 158 
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Hageman, J. J., 172 

Haile, Burt, 143- 144 

Hale femines 70,155 

Hale Center, 266 

Half-Way House, 275-276 

Hall County, 49, 264 

Hall, Rev. R. ie 266 

Hamilton, F.N., "114 

Hamlin, if H., 54 

Hamner, Bud, 110 

Hamner, Old "Man, 110 

Hanrahan, Jim, 21- 29 

Hanrahan’s Saloon, 20 

Hansford County, 195, 297 

Hansford, Texas, 196 

Happy, Texas, 59, 271 

Hardesty, Oklahoma, 193 

Hardwood Canyon, 18 

Hargrave, D. M., 105 

Harrington Ranch, 140 

Harrington, Will, sz 154 

Harrington, Mrs. Will, 137-145 

Harrold, Texas, 36, 185 

Harris, Mildred, 276 

Hartley County, 116-121 

Hartley, Texas, 117 

Haskell, Texas, 263, 266 

Hasser, Frank, 111- 112 

Hatcher, Abraham, 173-178 

Hays, Loss, 110 

Haynes, A. S., 173 

Henrietta, Texas, AD) 1 ae 819 1 
102, 171 

Henson Asa, 258 

Henson, Jim, 195 

Henson, Louis, 259 

Hereford cattle, 48 

Hereford, Texas, jal | 

Hickox, Horace, and family, 258-261 

Hicks, {2 Pe 114 

Hicks, Winnie, 114 

Higgins, Texas, 170,479; 209, 214 

Tul a., 257 

Hitchcock girls, 288 

Hoagland, Tom, 218 

Hockley County, (Al 

Hodges, Jim, 245 

Hoffmans, the, 269-274 

Hogtown (later Desdemona), 
262, 307 

Holland Hotel, 136 

Holmes, Charles, 162 

Home- Seekers Period, 14, 62-67 

Home-Seekers Special, 69 

““Home-Suckers”, 62 

Hooks, Bones, 51, 246 

Hooper, G. AY 71 

Hoover, H. E., tT ti 124, 207, 210 


Houston, Temple, 96 


exas: 
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Hopkins, J. H., 105 

Hopkins, W. He 105 

horses, 39-41, 158, 162, 164, 245-246, 
286, Sl se specialization of, 183 

hotels, 65, 70, 248 

house. warming, 271. 274 

houses, types of, 34, 38, 60, 129, 138, 
145157; 306 


Huber, I. W. (Bill), 110, 114 
Hunts of Estacado, ‘the, 162 
Husselby House Hotel, 135, 248 
Husselby, Mark, 248 
Hutchinson County, 56, 306 


Indians, viii, 13, 36-37, 39, 99, 316; 
attack at Adobe Walls, 21-29: 
Cheyennes, 23, 39; Comanches, os 
24, 285-286; Kiowas, 208 

Indian Creek, "110 

Indian village, 16 

irrigation, 248 

isaacs WoC, 105 

Izzard, Wes, vi 

JA Ranch, 43, 49, 58, 91; 
on, 55 

Jackson, Horace, 54 

Jameson, John, 54 

Jameson, Reese, 54 

Jameson, Tom, 54 

Jameson, Will, 55 

Jenkins, "Jess, 187 

JF Ranch, ot 

Johnson, J. F33105 

Johnson, O. Le Its 

Johnson, Marshal Walter, 80, 81, 84- 
85, 88 

Jones, Bankhead, 155 

Jones, Big Johnny, 294 

Jones, Gwenford, 196 

Jones, Dr. J. C., 195 

Jones, Mrs. Joe, 196 

Jones, Mack, 207 

Jones, Thornton, 192-153 2400 

Jones) Will 1151,9152) 155 

Jordaan, Dr. ie Di 166 


Kansas, 95-96, 101, 105, 187, 212, 237 
Kansas. City, Missouri, 74 
Keehan, Charlie, 71 
Kennedy, L.S:; 71 
Kickapoos, and Diggers, 
107-115 

Kight, Golden, 195 
Killough, Jack, 214 
Killough, Joe, 214 
Killough, Martha, 214 
King County, 31, 33 
Kinslow, Fred, 189- 193 


Juan Place 


battle of, 
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Kiowa Creek, 207 

Kiowa Indians, 23 

Kiowa, Kansas, 208 

kitchen, typical, 157; fuel of, 160 

Klapp, Ed, 123 

Knight, E. C., 107 

Knighton, George, 116, 118 

Knox County, 160, 263 

LaPlata, Texas, 216, 271, 290 

lakes, 52, 56 

Lamb County, 70, 73 

Lamesa, 73 

land agents, work of, 62-65 

land companies, hotels of, 65, 70 

land, cost of, 64, 336 

Landergin, Pat, 167 

lands, railroad, 123 

lands, school, 34, 123, 335 

Lang, Anton, 133; daughters of, 133- 
137 

Langton, Jim, 2 

Lard, Dave, ‘07, 108, 110-111 

Lard, Mage, 108 

Las Vegas, New Mexico, 92 

Lawrence, Tommie, 258 

laws, revenue, 80, 124-126 

Lawson, Ben, 121 

“Lazy Lawrences”, 204 

Lazy S Ranch, 71-72 

Leary, Dan, 257 

Lease, Henry, 27 

Lee and Reynolds, 49, 91 

Le Fors, I. H., 108-109 

Le Fors, Perry, 134-135 

Le Fors, Texas, 136-137, 277 

Lester, Gertrude, 259 

Lewis, J. W., 110 

Lexington, Kentucky, 151 

Lill, Ruby, 194, 259 

line camps, 196-197 

Lippold, Henry, 54, 136 

ee County, 53, 109, 125, 207- 
21 

Lipscomb, Texas, 111, 211 

LIT Ranch, 297 

“Little Crook”, 224 

Little, J. K., 107, 108 

Littlefield, George, 71 

Livingston, David, 177 

Llano Estacado, 56 

lobos, bounty for, 42 

Lockney, Texas, 263 

locks, scarcity of, 282 

Logue, Jim 53 

London Times, 45 

Lone Wolf, Chief, ys) 

Long, Mrs. J. J., 291-292, 295 

Lorenzo, Texas, 163 
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Loyd, Doc, 168 

Lubbock, Texas, 67, 73, 75, 157-158 

LX Ranch, 47, 191, 297 

Lynnville, Tennessee College, 198 

Lynnville, Tennessee, 197 

mail, delivery of, 121-122, 149, 
278 

Magnolia Petroleum Company, 307 

Majors, J. M., 219 

Mansell, John, 258 

manufacturing, ix 

marriage license, 
facing 167 

Martin County, 73 

Martindale, Tom, 95 

Masters, George, 258 

Masterson, Anna (Mrs. Ben), 293-294 

Masterson, Annabelle, 291-293 

Masterson, Bat, 22, 24-25 

Masterson, Mr. & Mrs. Ben, 291-295 

Masterson, Ben, 291-295 

Masterson, Fanny, Fern, 293-294 

Masterson, Flato, 293-295 

Masterson, Sallie Lee, 293-294 

Matador, Texas, 263 

Matador Cattle Company, 131 

Matador Ranch, 31, 58, 129, 132 

Matamoras, Mexico, 204 

Mathieson, H., 114 

Mead, Judge J. A., 115 

Meade County, Kansas, 189 

Meade, Kansas, 170 

Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 208 

Memphis, Texas, 178, 187, 266 

Mennonite Post Oak Mission, 288 

Merchant, Cal, 258 

Merienfield, Texas (see Stanton) 

Merkel, Texas, 266 

Merry, Ben, 37-38 

Merry, Sebe, 37-38 

Merserfelder, Bill, 218 

Merydyth, W. E., 211 

mesquite, 57, 264 

Methodists, 249-252, 262-268 

Mexico, 16, 285-286, 298 

Miami, Texas, 107, 108-109, 111, 114, 
179, 266, 292 

Michener, Barak, 306 

Michener, Julia, 306 

Midland, Texas, 297 

Milburn, Kansas, 170 

Miller, H. R., 71 

Miller, L. D., 109 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, 72 

mirage, 263 

Mitchell County, 176 

Mobeetie, Texas, viii, 36-37, 41, 49, 
77, 85, 87, 92-94, 96, 104, 106, 


Nes 


first in Panhandle, 
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L08 M111) 153,135, 170g ess 
257, 291-296 

Monahans, Texas, 32 

Montgomery, A. Te 108, 110 

Montgomery, Robert, 213-214 

Montgomery, Robert lot 

Montoya, Juan Francisco, 17 

Moody, Robert, Ranch, 47 

Moore, Ada, 33 

Moore. County, 191 

Morgan, Rev. J. E., 278 

Morris, Grandma, 360-261 

Morris, Tom, 255 

Motley County, 129-131, 264 

Mulberry Creek, 170 

mule team, hook- -up, 58 

mules, 37, "60 

mumble peg and other cowboy games, 
274-275 

Munday, Texas 266-267 

Munson, Gunter and, 48-49 

Myers, A. Oee2i 

Myers & Leonard’s, 20, 29 

McBride, Dave, 214- 215 

McClelland Creek, 47 

McClelland, T. S., 49 

McClellands, the, 150- 151, 243 

McClung, Maude McLean, 243 

McClure, C. Boone, vi 

McCormick, Mickey, 293 

McDonald, Bill, eel 

McDonald, “Mother” Be at] 

McGowan, Bert, 189- 193 

McGrath, ‘Jim, 54 

McGrath, Nannie, 259 

McIntoshes, the, 46 

McIntyre, jim, "258 

McKay, Donald, 196 

McKay, Guy, 195-196 

McKay, Wallace, 195-196 

McKeown, Rev. W. B., 249 

McKey, Hugh, 105 

McLaughlin, Maggie 259 

McLean, A. W., 245 

McMahon, Capt. Bernard M., 202 

McMordif, OnMRs 105 

McMurtries, the, 943 

McNulty, Dick, 47 

Narvaez, 15 

Negroes, D1, 202, 246, 293, 301 

Nelson, O. Hs 48, 95- 9758170; 
180- 182, 257 

Nesters, viii, 35-38, 41-42, 52-53, 
57- 62, 66, 69, 117: 118, 290- 291 

New Mexico, 50, 92, 161, 187, 189, 
21D, 2k: 237 

New Year’s, celebration of, 271-274, 
288, 337 


172; 
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Nocona, Pete, 285 

Norfleet, Bob, 71 

North Draw, 46 

North Mulberry Creek, 266 
North Palo Duro Creek, 28, 42 
Northern cattle, 47-49, 316 
northers, 61 

Notla, Texas, 275-282 


O’Keefe, Thomas, 20, 21 

O'Loughlin, John 17d 248 

O’Loughlin’s, Tom, Hotel, 82 

Ochiltree County, 56, 122. 126,205 
277-278 

Odessa, Texas, 32, 297 

Ogg, Billy, ae 

oil, vill, 66, 299-300; boom town, 220- 
230, °305- 308, 307 

Oklahoma, 937, 286 

Old Hansford, Texas, 195 

Old Home Ranch, Goodnight, 90, 96 

Old Mobeetie, Texas, 170, 284 

Old Ochiltree, Texas 

Old Tascosa, 232, 253; 204.0250 

old trails, map of, 170 

Oldham County, 78, 96, 253 

Olds, William, 20, 91, 28 

Olds, Mrs. William, oT, 25 

Olton, Texas, 70- mk 73 

Oran, Texas (see Bennett, Texas) 

Ownbey, Joe, 226 


Palo Duro Canyon, 15-19, 43, 49, 96- 
her hey eaay/ 

Palo Duro Ranch, 91-92 

Pampa, Texas, 134, 136 

Panhandle (City), Texas, 54-55, 78, 
81, 83-84, 91, 93, 106, 179- 183, 257 
259- 261, 317-318 

Panhandle Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
94-95, 301 

Panhandle- Plains Historical Museum, 
Vip JG. 1098157--16/7 elo 4 

panther, 255-256 

Paris, Texas, 336 

Parker, Cynthia Ann, 285 

Parker, Quanah (Nocona), 
285-288 

Parker’s Fort, 285 

Parmer County, 218 

Parnell, Texas (see Bennett, Texas) 

Patman, Jim, 245 

Patrick, W. H., 243 

Patton, George, 209 

Paul, Frank, 259 

Paul, {Ee 057 

Pease River, 10a 

Pecos River, 31, 145, 172 

Pecos Valley Railroad, 172; 189927 % 


Loe 
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Peebles, Mary, 245 

Peet, William, 105 

Perry, George M., 122 

Perryton , Texas, 122, 266 

Peters, F. H., 73 

Phillips, G. E., 71 

Phillips, Joe, 115 

phonograph, at John Gibson’s Store, 

pile driver, first in Texas, 176 

Pitcher Creek, 47 

Plainview, Texas, 70, 140, 154 

Plummer trail, 170 

Plymouth, Texas, 45 

Poling Hotel, 298 

Polk Street, Amarillo, 236, 238, 240 

postal system (see mail) 

Potter County, 297 

Pottinger, Jim, 127 

Powers, H., 105 

Powers, Emmett, 216 

Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red River, 
i 

Prohibitionist, 124 

publisher’s foreword, vi 

Pyote, Texas, 32 

Quakers, 105, 162 

Quanah, Texas, 173, 185, 266 

quarantine line, federal, 97 

quarantine, winchester, 97-98 

quicksand, 96, 191, 264, 316 

Quitaque River, 94, 96-97 

Quivira, 16-17 

rabbit, 59, 150 

Rabbit Ear Mountains, 184 

Radio Station KGNC, Amarillo, ix, x 

Rag Town, 187 
336 (see also railroad companies) 
67-74, 173-178, 184-188, 218-220, 
262-263, 267-268, 290-291; as fac- 
tor in town growth, 179-183, 207- 
213, 216-217; wells drilled by, 52- 
53; effect upon land values of, 335- 
336 (see also railroad compnaies) 

Ramey, Edwin (‘Goose’), 302-305 

Ramsdell, Texas, 268 

ranches, 98-99, 256-257; brands of, 
back end sheet; English investors in, 
41-44; types of headquarters, 155 
(see also, cowboy life) 

Randall County, 264 

range trouble, 60, 97-98, 116-118 

Rath & Wright’s Store, 20, 21-29 

Red Deer Creek, 47, 112, 292 

Red River, 15, 101-102, 106, 265 

Redfern’s Store, 189 

Reeceville (on Sand Creek) 170 

Reed, Marion, 161 
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Reilly, Tom, 84 

Reinhart, Ira P., 82 

Reynolds, Sam, 258 

Rhome, Texas, 158 

Richardson, J. D., 114 

ridgepole, legend of cracking at 
Adobe Walls, 22-23 

Ridings, A. L., 214-215 

Ridings, Mrs. A. L., 215 

Ridings Hotel, 215 

RO Ranch, 43 

roads, 172, 197-204, 214-215, 222 
268, (see trails) 

Roberts County, 106-116 

Rock Island Railroad, 62-64, 69-70, 
PAW fe VS 

Rocking Chaire Mountains, 45 

Rocking Chaire Ranch, 37, 43-44 

Romero, Texas, 48 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 286-287 

Rorex, Sam, 258 

ROS Ranch, 31, 33 

Rosenfield, Morris, 102-106, 246 

Ross, Captain Sul, 285 

Round Rock, Texas, 176 

round-ups, 31-33, 47, 94, 269 

Rowe, Sir Alfred, 43 

Rudolph, C. F., 249 

Running Water Creek, 97-98 

Running Water Ranch, 70-71 

Russell, George, 54 

St. Louis, Missouri, 85 

Salisbury, Texas, 45 

Salt Fork of Red River, 21 

Sanborn, Ellwood, 50 

Sanborn, H. B., 50 

Sanford, Mack, 258 

Sanford, Texas, 306, 308-311, 314 

Sanger Brothers of Dallas, 102, 104- 
106, 246 

Santa Fe Expedition, 17-19 

Santa Fe Railroad (see Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe) 

Schneider, Alex, 133, 136 

Schneider, Alex II, 136 

school lands, taxes on, 122-126 

schooling, 38, 41, 95, 135, 152-154, 
250-252, 275-278 

Scoggans, Walter, 107 

Seiber, J. C., 108 

Seligsberger, Sigmon, 180 

pellew Rue ln. 277 

settlement of High Plains country, 
rate of, 63, 336-337 

Seven K Ranch, 207 

Seymour, Texas, 159 

Shade’s Well, 193 

Shadler Brothers, 20, 23-24, 28 
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Shadler’s wagon, 26 

Shamrock, Texas, 266 

Sharps rifle, 22 

Shaw, Jack, 306 

Shepherd, “Shep”, 22 

Sherman County, 249, 251, 297 

Sherman, Texas, 48, 997 

Shoe Bar Ranch, 53, 179 

Siloam Springs, Arkansas, 155 

Silverton, Texas, 53, 253-256, 263-265 

Simpson, George A., 105, facing page 
167 

Simpson, Walter, 35-42 

Simpson, W. H., 35 

Slaughter, Bob, 74 

Slaughter, Col. C. C., 

Slaughter, W. B., 70 

Slaughter Ranch, 297 

Slaughter, Col. C. C., 

Slaughter, W. B., 70 

Slaughter Ranch, 297 

C. C. Slaughter’s Circle Ranch, 149 

Slaughter’s Lazy S Ranch, 72 

Slaughters, the, 219 

Small, Hugh L., 203 

Smith, Allie, 195 

Smith, Hank, 160 

Smith. [obey lin 39 

Smith, John H., 105 

Smith, “Limber’’, 28 

Smyer, Gertrude, 162 

Smyer, Henry, 157-165 

Smyer, Idella, 157-165 

Smyer, John Willie, 160, 162 

Smyer, Sid, 163 

Smythe, J. L., 154 

snow, 40, 51, 59, 144, 165-168, 259, 
264-266, 272-274 

Snyder, Texas, 266-267 

Snyder Ranch, 297 

Soash Land Company, 69-75 

Soash, Texas, 58, 72 

Soash, W. P., 14, 67-75 

sod, breaking of, 41, 50, 61, 63 

Sommer, Charles, 287 

South Canadian River, 170 

South Lipscomb, Texas, 210 

South Mulberry Creek, 265-266 

South Plains, 275 

Southwood, J. E., 258 

Southwood, Jim, 179-181 

Spade Ranch, afl 

Spring Lake, division Bf XIT Ranch, 
149, 218 

Springtown, (Parker County), 178 

Spur Ranch, 97 

Spurlock, D. D., 251 

stage coaches, 103-104, 133 


70, 149 


70, 149 


General Index 


Stanhope, Blackburn, 258 

Stanton, Texas, 32 

Stephens, J. W. (Blue), 158-160 

Stephenson, “Uncle Bob”, 254 

Stephenson, Eph, 254 

Stinnet, Texas, 226, 311 

Stocking, J. D., 243 

Stone Calf, Chief, 23 

Stone, Tood, 259 

storm, description of, 272, 295-296, 
291-294 

Stratford, Texas, 249-252 

Stratford News, 250 

Stringfellow, R. L., 155 

“Strip, phe , 285 

Sweeney, Pat, 253 

Sweetwater, (later Mobeetie), Texas, 
77, 81-83, 84-85, 92, 104-105, 248 

Sweetwater Creek, 37, 77 

Swisher County, 264 

Switzerland, 133-135 

T-Anchor Ranch, 49, 213 

Talleys, the, 122 

Tascosa, vill, 81-85, 92, 96, 106, 770, 
187-188, 204, 231-235, 234, 248, 
201 297 

Taxers, 122-126 (see anti-taxers) 

Taylor, Henry, 49, 96, 243 

telegram to governor from Loss Hays, 
110 


telephones, 50, 194-197 

Tennessee, University of, 178 

tent cities, 186, 184-189, 209-210 

Terrill, Ray, 294 

aexas,, 92-9105 

Texas and Pacific Railroad, viii, 32, 
2 

Texas Highway Department, 204 

Texas, Legislature of, 197 

Texas Rangers, 78, 91, 285 

Texas, Republic of, 123 

Texline, Texas, 65, 184, 188, 198 

Thanksgiving, 1888, at Harrington 
Ranch, 140 

Thompson, Corbie, 259 

Thompson, Dollie, "270-271 

Thompson, Mrs. Nicholai, 270- o71 

Thorp, Sewell, 318 

Thut, Anna, 133-137 

Thut, Henry, 133-137 

Timms City, 211 

Timms, George, 211 

Timmons, H. M., 52 

Tiquez, New Mexico, 15, 17 

Toboggan Creek, 108 

Todd, W. H., 56 

tornado, 291-296 

tournament riding, 245-246 


General Index 


trail driving, 31, 51, 97-98, 188-194, 
212-213, 335, 106-107 

trails, 51, 91, 97, 170, front end sheet 

Transylvania University, 151 

trees, 51, 289, 272 

Trent, Jim, 245 

Trigg, Howard, 194 

Trinidad, Colorado, 188 

Tule Canyon, 255 

Tulia, Texas, 59-60 

Tulia Ranch, 193 

tumbleweeds, 29 

Turkey Track Ranch, 56 

Turner, Tom, 89 

i witchell; W.;'D., 213 

Tyler, Billy, 28 


UL Ranch, 167 
Underwood, Robert E., 136 
United States, 83, 286 
Unterbrink, I. R., 73 
Upper Canadian River, 298 
Ute Creek, 297-298 


Vaughn, J. L., 155 

Vega, Texas, 165, 168-169, 233 
Vernon, Fred, 309-311 

Wernon, Texas, 102, 105; 175 
Vineyard, Dr. S. P., 166 
Virginia, state of, 151 


Waco, Texas, 201, 203 

Wales, 151 

Walker, C. H., 197-204 

Walker, H. J., 166 

Wallace, Rev. Ed R., 262-268 

War Between the States, 36 

Ward, Gus, 195 

Ward, J. E., 184, 188 

Warcre\V.2b 196 

Ware, B. T., 175-176 

Ware siding, 70 

Washburn, Texas, 178, 182, 213, 216 

Washington, D. C., 286-287 

water, 51-54, 56-57, 251, 276; lack of 
feuds over, 14. 

Watkins, Dr., 253, 255-256 

Weckesser, Christy, 114 

Welch, Mike, 22 

Wellington, Texas, 45, 266-267 

West Amarillo Creek, 297 

West Point Military Academy, 82 

Western Through-Cattle Trail, 97 

westward migration, vii 

wheat, 61-62, 297 

Wheeler County, 78-79, 89, 91-93 
106, 108, 114, 268 

Wheeler, W. H., murder of, 118-119 

Whippo, Jim, 125 
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Whippos, the, 122 

White Deer, Texas, 266 

White, Mary, 113 

Whitsel, William J., 114 

Whittenberg, J. A., 66, 113-114 

Wichita Falls, Texas, 99, 101-102, 
104, 203, 216 

Wichita Mountains, 286 

Wickoff, J. O., 203 

Wilbarger County, 102 

Wild Horse Lake, 175 

wild life, 42, 49-50, 61, 139, 150, 255- 
256, 261-262, 276, 292 

Wilder, Jim, 54 

Wilder Solomon, 54-55 

Wildorado, Texas, 168 

William and Mary College, 151 

Williams, J. D. “Big Heart’, 220-229 

Williams, Jim, 99, 101, 246 

Williams, Joe, 245 

Williams, Red, 245 

Williamson, ‘Uncle’ Fred, 288 

Williamson, “Aunt”? Martha, 288 

Willingham, Cape, 92, 96 

Willis, Judge Frank, 93, 109-110, 114 

wind, 61, 263 

“windwill man”, 53-54 

windmills, 14, 51-57, 59, 60 

Wing, Ira, 28 

Winn, Mr., Pampa, Texas, 105 

Wise County, 158 

Witherspoon, C. G., 216-217 

Witt, John, 163 

Witt, Mrs. John, 164 

wolf, 145-146 

Wolf Creek, 207-209, 211 

Wolf Flats, 264 

Womble, R. E. (Rufe), 281-282 

wood, scarcity of, 51 

Wood, Sylvania, facing 167 

Woods, May, 259 

Word, Bob, 189-193 

Word, C. T., 189 

Wright, Charlie, 258 

Wright, Jess, 56 

Wynne,. JS. ( Jess’), 136.0257 


XI Ranch, 189, 193 

XIT Ranch, 70, 118, 139-140, 149, 
159, 218-219, 297; Bovina Division, 
218 


Yellow House Ranch, 71, 139, 143 
Young County, 31, 33 

Young, “Yellow”, 224 

Yerkey, “Wireline”, 224 


Zumwalt, Frank, 189-193 


ERRATA 


Page 57: H. Lloyd Cowan should read S. Lloyd Cowan. 


Page 88: General William L. Cabell was himself the ‘“doughty 


Confederate General” rather than the son of one. He was a 
graduate of West Point who resigned his commission in the 
U.S. Army to enlist in the Army of the Confederacy. 
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A COLLECTION OF HIGH PLAINS CATTLE BRANDS: 1 Olmos Ranch 2 W.D. Hudson 3 Col. B. H. 


“Barbecue” Campbell 4 J.C. Studer & Sons 5 Col. C.C. Slaughter 6 Lee Bivins, later Miles Bivins 7 Sanborn 
& Glidden, later W. M. Bush 8 Capitol Syndicate 9 John Adair & Charles Goodnight 10 W. T. Coble 11. B. 
Weymouth & Son 12 J. R. “Jess” Jenkins 13 Al Popham 14 E. B. Johnson 15 Matador Land & Cattle Co. 16 
R. B. Masterson 17 Julian Bivins 18 J. T. Sneed, Jr. 19 Espuela Land & Cattle Co. (Swenson Bros.) 20 A. B. 
Echols 21 William Perrin 22 W. M. Yoke 23 Lewis & Rowe 24 A. C. Wimberly 25 Mrs. John T. Sims 26 
Jessie Fay Jones (Mrs. Hal Peck) 27 Warner Crabbe 28 Halsell Cattle Co. 29 Nick T. Eaton 30 Waggoner 
Estate 31 Franklyn Land & Cattle Co. (Cunard Steamship Co.) 32 W. M. Gouldy 33 W. H. Todd, Jr. 34 
George W. Littlefield 35 Sam Isaacs 36 Mrs. J. M. Sanford 37 John W. Gordon 38 Mrs. J. A. May 39 Dan 
Montague 40 E. D. Harrell Estate 41 T.E. Money 42 H. E. Westley 43 Mrs. John Jones & F. C. McMordie 
44 J.G. Hardie 45 J. T. Holland 46 John Browder 47 Walter Campbell & Sons 48 O. W. Stroup 49 S. T. 
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Sayre 50 James M. Shelton 51 J. H. Burson 52 Le 
Walter Dyer 55 Tobe Oden 56S. M.Swenson 57 
Carhart & Assoc. 61 L. G. Coleman & Lee Dyer | 62 
Arnot 66 Jim Whittenburg 67 Price Memorial Colle 
Poling 71 J. N. Browning 72 W. E. Burleson 73 
& Collinson 77 S. B. “Burk” Burnett 78 E. Phelps I 
later W. J. Lewis 82 Eliot & Founts 83 Oliver Lovi 
| & Cattle Co. 86 early Matador Land & Cattle Co. b 
89 Three Brummets 90 Lee Bivins 91 P. Coffin 92 
Springer 96 T. C. Tuttle. 


By American Guild Press 


Yucca Land Edited by Annie Laurie Snorf 
and Hazel Vineyard. 
A collection of folklore, history, and poetry 
from the three phases of the history of 
New Mexico—Indian, Spanish, and Anglo. 
Richly illustrated with full page photo- 
graphs in addition to original drawings by 
Frances A. Hunt. Scheduled for November 
release. $3.95 


Somebody Might Come by Laura V. Hamner. 
A delightful account of life on the Alabama 
farm of a prominent Birmingham physician. 
Illustrated with both photographs and orig- 
inal line drawings by Walter Peterson, Vir- 
ginia Robinson, Christy Fish, and other 
artists frequently guests at the farm. Sched- 
uled for November release. $3.50. 


From a Nature Lovers Notebook by Bula 
Legg. 
A collection of the nature writings of an 
eminent teacher and naturalist. Includes a 
wide range of material from bird watching 
to star gazing. Beautifully illustrated by 
Mrs. Robert Belovsky. Scheduled for No- 
vember release. $3.00 


Cattle Kings of the Staked Plains by George 
A. Wallis. 
Accounts of fourteen persons outstanding in 
the history of the cattle industry on the 
Staked Plains, including Charles Goodnight, 
C. C. Slaughter, John S. Chisum, Clifford 
B. Jones, Major George W. Littlefield, Isaac 
L. eS John T. McElroy, and others. 
$3.7 


Hamilton's Citer to the U.S. Court of Military 

Appeals Opinions. Compiled and edited by 
Col. James C. Hamilton. 
A fast and accurate citator service to the 
opinions of the Court of Military Appeals. 
Six week supplements are issued to sub- 
scribers. $23.50 per year 


* 
About Light ‘n Hitch 


“Miss Hamner’s work is not only factual 
and full of human interest, it is priceless. It 
cannot be duplicated.” —]. Harotp Dunn, 
President, Shamrock Oil & Gas Corporation 


“Not only will this book contribute a great 
deal to the written word of our plains his- 
tory, but it will provide a most absorbing vol- 
ume.’ — Wes Izzarp, Editor, Amarillo Globe 
News 


LAURA V. HAMNER 


Laura V. Hamner, first historian of the Panhandle of Texas, insists she 
was born twice: as a southern lady in Memphis, Tennessee and again when 
she arrived in the wild west in 1891. With her, it was love at first sight, and 
every lonely ranch woman and gun-totin’, tobacco-spittin’ cowboy on the 
range became her people. Since then, she has helped to lay the foundation of 
culture and education and goodness in the raw pasturage of the southwestern 
cattle country. z 

From the beginning, she dreamed she would write stories of the Pan- 
handle and its people and preserve these stories for historians of the future. 
Heavy responsibilities- fell upon her, however, and the dream had to be 
~ postponed many times. But always her life has been one great crusade —a 
crusade for things to gladden hearts. She has become a symbol of all that is 
good and generous and interesting, the literary embodiment of the folklore of 
her beloved plains. — 


For thirty years of her young womanhood she gave her time, money and 
strength to the care of her invalid parents. She taught school, supervised girls 
camps, worked in stores, taught English at night, wrote speeches for others, 
lectured, kept house, nursed her sick, was postmaster and county superin- 
tendent of schools. She worked fourteen hours every day, but still there was 
not enough money to care for her invalids and herself. Defeat was there but 
she did not have time to go around it —she walked right over it! For here 
is a person who has remained faithful to her tryst with the common, simple 
things, with sparks of gay adventure for seasoning. 


“Failure is success deferred,” she told herself, and increased her efforts. 
In the last twenty-five years her life has been rich in fruition. She now writes 
two weekly and one daily newspaper columns for the Amarillo Globe News; 
and writes and records a weekly radio program, “Light ‘n Hitch”, for KGNC, 
for which much of the material in the present volume was originally compiled. 
She has three published books: No Gun Man of Texas, Short Grass and Long- 
horns, and Prairie Vagabonds. Besides Light ’n Hitch, she has another manu- 
script, Somebody Might Come, in preparation. It is a delightful account of 
life at the farm home of a prominent Birmingham physician. It is scheduled 
for November release. | 


